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YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
IN LEIPSIC’S MUSIC. 


Saxon Capital Ils Afforded Rare Opportunity to 
Make Comparisons Between the Music of 
the Past and the Present—Big Works 
by Strauss, Schonberg, Bruckner, 
Mahler, Beethoven and D’ Albert 
Heard Within a Week— 
Analytical Dissection of 
Schonberg and 
Mahler. 


Leipsic, January 17, 1914. 

The eleventh Gewandhaus concert under Nikisch brought 
for the first time in Leipsic the Richard Strauss “Festpri- 
ludium” and the Schénberg one movement “Kammersym- 
phonie,” op. 9; also the older D’Albert E major piano con- 
certo, played by the composer; Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
“Moldau,” and the Liszt E flat pianoconcerto. The Strauss 
prelude did not present a single mood that was new to 
the composer, neither any important themes in his old 
vein. Instead, he also skipped the Wagner, which had 
often influenced him, and plainly went all the way back 
to the Weber overtures for the principal melodic feeling 
of this prelude. Nevertheless one is still glad to observe 
that the work is laid out in the grand playing manner 
which is Strauss’ very own, and which has largely influ- 
enced and is still influencing the generation just younger 
than his own. , 

The d’Albert E major concerto, in one movement, re- 
quiring sixteen minutes, is another example of the well 
sounding, brilliant playing manner, in musical dialect that 
is most inconstant, in that it partakes of spirit and writing 
manner from all the better composers since Weber and 
especially Schumann, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky and 
Liszt. 

When the Strauss prelude had been played and very 
generally enjoyed, the real guessing began with the Schén- 








RICHARD STRAUSS. 


berg chamber symphony. One may say at once that this 
work is so radical as actually to have angered many of the 
Gewandhaus auditors, so that there was some hissing with 
right good will. But as in the case of the string quartet, 
op. 7, recently given here by the Flonzaleys, the hissing 
could not affect the large musical value of the composition 
itself. Compared with that quartet, this chamber symphony 
is in slightly easier hearing, on account of the larger can- 
vas, yet this had incidents really difficult for the ear to 
take. After the work had proceeded for some minutes, it 
was possible to feel that here Schénberg was not many 
leagues in advance of his near contemporaries, Strauss, 
Bruckner and Mahler. 

Arthur Nikisch conducted the work in matchless inspira- 


tion and finish, and Concertmaster Wollgandt made the 
great beauty of the violin solo passage easily apparent to 
the most unmusical. 

How Scuénperc Sounps. 

At a period when there is much discussion on Schénberg 
there will be many who think further to inquire how the 
Schénberg chamber symphony sounds. The answer must 
be that nobody can tell how music sounds, since all ears 
must finally do their own musical hearing. Nevertheless, 
the Leipsic correspondent of this paper has occasionally 
reproduced here his voluminous notes of impressions, actu- 
ally written during the performance of important composi 
tions. So are the following impressions, written in the 
twenty-three minutes of the Nikisch-Schénberg perform- 
ance, respectfully submitted: Sustained measures, then fine 


figure, about march, tripping along. Melodic line not diffi 





NEW NIKISCH PICTURE. 


cult, he keeps to his canonic manner of a good master. As 
to the rest, it doesn’t seem bad—is beautiful, in fact 

There are under voices which may be complex, but they 
do not bother here. The work is valuable rhythmically 
Yes, comes to slight gossiping in “program” intent, only 
briefly, then on to his half longing discourse in lovely grace 
Nikisch is one to hold right lines “up.” 

Again the martial dignity. Ever the canonic, as a fine 
type of composing. At five minutes it tones down to be- 
gin some strange material, about like Mahler, ghostlike 
This may seem more anarchistic, more programistic—al- 
most stage mystery, but no more than other “program” 


composers. It is evidently scherzo intent, humorous effect 
anyway. Back to the martial, then lyric, romantic, about 
roulading. Gets radical in the instrumentation again, but 


nothing more than Mahler—only Schénberg has much 
more complex tone language. After ten minutes, this be 
gins to sound like orchestral gossip of the Strauss operas 
Pretty high color but not impossible. Then some sku!k- 
ing about by clarinet, in preparation for violin solo which 
is very beautiful, dreamily, longingly. Very beautiful, in- 
deed, in Wollgandt’s playing. Back into the beautiful, 
sustained orchestra, longing or love scene, romantic. An 
episode allegro could be Strauss or Mahler sustained dis 
course. Now dotted, upbeat march tempo, briskly. At 
twenty minutes some forest scene, light gossip, flutes and 
casual pizzicato, always sustained melodic line in it. That 
is, modern symphonic poem spirit. Gets brisk manner, 
Mahler orchestral color and gossiping instrumentation, but 
there are always energy and direction in it, through its 
twenty-three minutes. 
Scuéneeec’s Sextet 


Schénberg’s unqualifiedly beautiful string sextet, “Ver- 
klarte Nacht,” op. 4, was the large feature for the third 


Gewandhaus chamber concert, given in the beautiful small 
hall. The regular quartet, Wollgandt, Wolschke, Hermann 
and Klengel, had the help of extra viola, Friedrich 
Heintzsch and extra cello, Robert Hansen, for the Schén- 
berg and the Brahms G major, op. 36. The program had 
begun with Beethoven's early sextet with horns, published 





GUSTAV MAHLER 


many years later as op. 81b, the horns here played by 


i 
Arno Rudolph and Oskar Frei, also of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra. When the “Verklarte Nacht” 


the Rebners, in Leiptic a coupl 


was first given by 
of seasons ago, its great 


ed in this correspondence, and 


beauty was duly re 
recently, when the quartet, op was given here by the 


Flonzaleys, the far greater simplicity of the sextet was 


particularly remarked upon 


The present performance by Gewandhaus men has 


just corroborated all that, for the audience understood the 


sextet well enough to enjoy it extraordinarily and to recall 


the players in a great wave of enthusiasm; whereas many 


of these same auditors had hissed the chamber symphon 
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only three evenings before. The Gewandhaus men had 
played in greatest repose and deepest musical reflection, 
with the result that their playing time of thirty-two m‘n- 
utes was a couple’of minutes longer than the Rebners had 
played. The sextet required but little explanation, since it 
goes from beginning to ending without pause, and without 
actually diverging from the one general playing manner. 
Of course there are some slight variation in the rhythmic 
treatment, occasional brief change of tempo, and unending 





BEETHOVEN. 


harmonic and other retreatment of the score, yet one feels 
that the work is founded on a single general musical idea, 
with its many phases of rapture, longing, lament and resig- 
nation. 


Some Scuénperc Sones. 


Eight Schénberg songs with piano were given in the 
Kaufhaus on the evening of the same day that the chamber 
symphony had been heard in morning rehearsal. The fine 
tenor, Fritz Soot, of the Dresden Opera, splendidly ac- 
companied by Carl Pembaur, of Dresden, sang Schénberg’s 
“Freihold,” “Ghasel,’ “Warnung,” “Erhebung,”’ “Der 
Wand'rer,” “Erwartung, “Schenk mir deinem gold’nen 
Kamm” and “Waldsonne,” continuing the recital with 
eleven songs by Richard Strauss. 

The abstract beauty of the Schénberg songs was gener- 
ally apparent, about as easily as in the string sextet, yet 
“Der Wand’rer” on a text by Nietzsche was, in part, of 
complex tonality for the voice and chaotic content for the 
piano. The “Freihold,” which began the recital was im- 
mensely attractive in march manner, with a beautiful melo- 
dic line for the voice. The “Ghasel” was beautiful, the 
“Warnung” and “Erhebung” likewise beautiful in full 
lyric, not far removed from Strauss mood. The “Erwart- 
ung’’ is an unusually strong mood picture, such as Mahler 
could have written, but for the Schénberg higher color 
tonality. “Schenk mir deinen gold’nen Kamm” is in fine, 
open hearted song manner, and finely melodic, if still in 
high harmonic color. The “Waldsonne” was in lightest 
spirit of the eight, the piano rippling lightly to a very 
coaxing vocal part. 

Herr Soot is possessor of a fine voice, under rather good 
usage. 


Notes on ScHOnperc Music. 


Here are performance memoranda on the sextet, “Ver- 
klarte Nacht,” for the benefit of any who may be interested : 
Cello very low, in down scale phrase, not far from Liszt 
B minor sonata. A measure or two later they all join in 
great beauty, when the violin trills rapturously. Only in- 
tent is beauty of expression. It is soon into wonderfully 
fine climaxes. A hold, then viola states the material in 
slightly varied way. Muted high strings, fiddles, very beau- 
tiful. Big complaining figure on violas, followed by fid- 
dles. A great accelerando and tremolo after seven min- 
utes, back to main material. Another group of rap- 
turous turns, though there is no real change in manner. 
Goes awhile doubled, as polonaise, in this rapturous way. 

At fourteen minutes viola states main phrase, then all 
begin big complaint or lament. They keep to the great 
mood intensity and reflection through many minutes’ of 
play. Now some harmonics in much originality and great 
beauty. An episode in triplets, probably notated as four 
time. The men play in superb finish and ensemble. Al- 
ways muted, in the ecstatic impulsive play, following the 


harmonics with the episode in triplets, formerly heard. 
Mutes off gradually, a pair at a time. The work composed 
in much relief, if ever on same general phrasic base. 

At twenty-five minutes, as if new statement and fresh 
start on the slow, sighing phrase. They give up to sighing 
away their song, appealingly, resignedly, in extraordinary 
beauty of harmonic fabric, though great outbursts at last 
and closing up in rippling or undulating, almost in a Wag- 
nerian pattern. 


Criticism on SCHONBERG. 


In their writings on the Schénberg chamber symphony, 
the Leipsic critics held reasonably well within bounds, and 
Eugen E. Segnitz, of the Tageblatt, easily the most gifted 
of the group, came out in most positive terms in favor of 
the work. Dr, Walter Niemann, of the Neuesten Nacht- 
richten, found so many bad points to set against the good, 
that the reader was finally in doubt whether the critic liked 
the music or not. # 

Dr. Brandes, editing the Gebriider Reinecke’s Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, once famous for Robert Schumann’s 
justness and progressiveness, failed to write of the Schén- 
berg chamber symphony as music, but satirically reported it 
as an insane asylum’s session of unfortunate musicians. 
But Dr. Brandes first began enjoying Richard Strauss’ 
later compositions a good half decade after other people, 
from which circumstance one knows that he will also catch 
up with Schénberg if he is given his own time. 

Following is a translation of the Segnitz discussion of 
the chamber symphony: 

“Arnold Schénberg’s muse divided our people. But 
probably it was only a question as to who heard better, 
those who hissed or those who applauded. In attempting 
to judge this work one should remember that the new 
product of a prominent artistic intellect always was “music 
of the future,” and important creators must go along con- 
siderably in advance of their time. Schénberg’s one move- 
ment chamber symphony has, without doubt, distinguished 
beauties, especially melodic, not to speak of those many 
understandable episodes, as yet easier to the musician than 
to the layman, which are highly individual in rhythm and 
harmony. 

“Even Strauss, in his later works, compelled horizontal 
hearing, and Schénberg probably requires much more. It 
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is not easy to understand why Schénberg’s nonsympathiz- 
ers hold his music against him. For his music is a natural 
product of its time, with all its unsteady nerves, discon- 
nected ideas, impressionistic portrayal, unhealthy beauty 
and dissatisfaction of soul. And if one reproves Schén- 
berg, sometimes justly, with the poverty of his own ideas, 
one must at least respect him as a forerunner of the com- 
ing times, for which he is bringing technical effects in the 
form of new tonal combinations, and unending progress 
in the individual expression of the orchestral instruments. 

“And further, one must give credit because Schénberg 
is exerting, and must still exert, all his powers, not simply 
to portray casual art sensations, but to portray those which 
are his alone. His string sextet, ‘Verklarte Nacht,’ in the 
indescribable pleasure given by its wonderfully rich 
thought and fancy, has strengthened the conviction already 
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reached, that Schonberg is in earnest as to his art and just 
in his dealings with himself. The Gewandhaus must be 
thanked for the privilege of hearing within a very few days 
two so important contemporary tone poems.” 


Sare AND SANE Music. 


For the twelfth Gewandhaus concert, Arthur Nikisch 
conducted the Bruckner eighth and Beethoven fifth sym- 
phonies, and there was no other feature. In the second 
concert of the season Nikisch had given the second Bruck- 
ner symphony, which was conceived in much beauty, if 
already with the composer mannerisms that remained with 
Bruckner through his nine symphonies. The second sym- 
phony proved to be of the lightest spiritual power of all, 
and required but fifty minutes to play. 

Now the eighth has shown some of the finest inspira- 
tion, often in the highest degree Wagnerian, also nobly 
withstanding the Wagnerian endurance test, and playing 
for an hour and fourteen minutes in the authoritative 
Nikisch tempos. The Wagnerian relation was but barely 
noticeable in the first movement, where there was some 
particularly intense and noble inspiration in evidence. 
Strangely enough, the main figure of the second movement 
scherz6 would have been entirely impossible without the 
Mendelssohn “Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture as 
forerunner, yet this strong scherzo picture had for con- 
trasting theme, one of the slow, half funereal moods which 
had so large part in the Bruckner life. In the succeeding 
adagio, which alone played for twenty-five minutes, it was 
impossible to disassociate Wagner, since it was in the mu- 
sical texture and still more the typical use of horns, the 
low strings of violins and violas, and finally indulging 
much tremolo and concluding in pronounced “Wa!dweben” 
writing. But whatever the relation, the public and critics 
were unanimous in saying it was one of the most attractive 
movements of the symphony. The fourth movement came 
in large array of Bruckner’s own use of the horns, a beau- 
tiful and very individual assignment for the violins, the 
ever recurring pizzicato of the contrabasses and the most 
vigorous hammering of kettle drums in a long climax 
which again faded away to the close. 

After a brief intermission Nikisch gave the Beethoven 
symphony in greatest vigor and preeminent musical quality, 
yet the Bruckner had dulled the appetite and the enjoyment 
was much less than on programs of much shorter prelim- 
inary. The audience recalled Nikisch 2 number of times, 
nevertheless. 

Mauter’s Firta Sympnony. 


The late Gustav Mahler had heroically reorchestrated his 
fifth symphony within the two years just preceding his 
death, The very first performance of the new version has 
just been given by Dr. Gébler in the third Musikalische 
Gesellschaft concert, on January 9. This concert began 
with Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” followed by four Mahler 
songs with orchestra, beautifully sung by Grete Merrem, 
of the Dresden Opera. In a letter of February 8, 1911, to 
Dr. Gohler, the composer wrote that, “The fifth is now 
completed—it had been actually necessary to change the 
entire instrumentation. It is inconceivable how I could 
have gone so completely astray, like an amateur. The 
routine I had gained in the first four symphonies had left 
me in the lurch—since a style wholly new requires also a 
new technic. 

Now without regard to what the composer so said about 
a style wholly new, the outer world will go on observing 
that the earmarks of the Mahler muse are in his fifth 
symphony, just as in all his others. So it becomes neces- 
sary, once more, to state that those earmarks primarily in- 
clude a musical dialect or tone language most common- 
place and most inconstant of any that was ever employed 
in relatively so voluminous output. It rambles back and 
forth, freely, plainly, and unblushingly, among Wagner, 
Berlioz, Bruckner, Strauss and many of the others who 
composed music worth reincorporating in the Mahler tone 
monuments. 

And with the phrase “tone monuments” one finally 
reaches home base in every unbiased discussion of the 
Mahler muse. A work so heavily scored as the fifth sym- 
phony and requiring an hour and sixteen minutes to give, 
is at least monumental in dimension, but the composer also 
turned monumental feeling into those notes. In addition, 
the Mahler workmanship represents the much praised 
rhythmic type of classic, canonic imitation, without which 
no composition can reach the highest ideal of symphonic 
stability. Mahler's unfailing adherence to his motives is 
a trait which gives him one tally over Bruckner, if Bruck- 
ner may still remain preferable because of his far milder 
instrumentation, his great results in a partly more potent 
voice and generally more individual discourse. Then it is 
not through the microscope, but in perspective of the whole, 
that numerous Mahler symphony movements become tone 
monuments, or tone pictures, of impressive intensity and 
highest spiritual power. 

Manter’s Music StenocraPHen. 


Particularly by reason of highly erratic dialectic at- 
tributes of the Mahler music, the Leipsic correspondent 


of this paper once more begs indulgence of musicians in 
offering performance memoranda on the composer's fifth 
symphony, as given here by Dr. Gohler. There is method 
in the madness, for by providing all the foregoing, and the 
various following, implied, apology for the less agreeable 
aspects of Mahler art, musicians may be finally led into 
an attitude of tolerance and patience permitting enjoyment 
of these creations which, like Bruckner, have much that 
is noble and heroically beautiful. 

The notes are as follows: A trumpet alone for some 
measures, answered by symbal, snare drum and all brass. 
Dignified, straight military, then the funeral march, sim- 
ply, very slowly, beautifully. Trumpet again some, with 
all brass, in big strokes. A fanfare in stunning manner, 
grand conception, however simple the tonality. He has 
a grand soul picture, unlike any other composer, and this 
still in the seemingly simple melodic lines. Next - brisk 
march, a tumultuous affair, ever in grand manner of play. 
Ever back to dirge. Builds magnificently, at times, again, 
almost indescribable grace in the turns or mordents. He 
holds always to his materials instead of unceasingly mov- 
ing to new, as Bruckner does. 

Second Movement.—Greatest energy, the somber theme 
later is not far removed from the lyric of a Strauss. Also, 
the allegro itself not many miles from Strauss-Wagner. 
The coaxing of Strauss very beautiful here—the relation 
only in mood, not in notes or phrase. Always Wagner- 
Strauss flavor in the vicinity. Gets boisterous but holding 
to its thematics in high type of canonic imitation, Blow- 
ing like Bruckner, but not always at pizzicato like he. 
Comes big chorale, then blowing horns quickly, excitedly, 
dying back beautifully. Ever change to march, this, too, 
Bruckner trait. The. movement has many kinds of ma- 
terial, style and change, in many colors. 

Scherzo.—Everything of folk dance, wild and mild hu- 
mor. Now the pizzicato basses, Bruckner. Instrumenta- 
tion comes to many colors and ideas of great beauty. 
Themes come to loveliest waltz, once in pizzicato, wonder- 
ful color, all its own. No othtr music like this. It is 
another mood color monument, as in his “Lied der Erde” 
finale, but not in the same sober, tragic depth as the “Lied.” 
The big, real dance, leisurely, about Tyrolienne. It gets 
turned to many colors—the rainbow has not nearly so many 
combinations. Every kind of instrumentation and col- 
loquy. Near the close one theme sounds half Russian 

Adagietto—In gentle, romantic, appealing, very slowly, 
dreaming away in beautiful melody. 

Finale.—Rather leisurely in the main first giving, but 
warms up and goes ever more busily, in jolly music. 
Good polka, but mildly. Now big manner in middle epi- 
sode, before going back to theme restated. Much jolly trip- 
ping along. Every kind of orchestration and retreatment, 
as usual, but holds to his motives. 


Severx Quartet Concert. 


The Sevcik Quartet had the help of Pianist Hans Bruch 
in a program with Dohnanyi’s string quartet, D flat major, 
op. 15; Ewald Straesser’s piano quintet, op. 18, the 
Brahms-Handel piano variations, and a Mozart G minor 
string quartet, op. 74. A Straesser symphony of some 
years ago was accorded kind treatment, and the pres- 
ent quintet earns respect by generally holding to bright 
spirit. The tonality is of the plainest, often in major, and 
while direct influence of other composers is very well 
avoided, the chief individuality probably arises from its 
playing plan, often proceeding in short, hesitating phrase. 
Hans Bruch is an admired pupil of Carl Friedberg at 
Cologne. He played in very good balance with the quartet 
and gave very creditable rendition of the Brahms varia- 
tions. 

The Sevcik Quartet, Lhotsky, Prochazka, Moravec and 
Fingerland, are playing finely at all times. They have just 
started for another winter circuit in Russia, extending 
from Odessa by way of Rostov-Don to Volga cities as far 
north as Kasan. 


Karin Etiws Dayas Ptays. 


Carl Friedberg’s unusually gifted, Finnish born pupil, 
Karin Elin Dayas, whose father and mother were pupils 
of Liszt, gave here a most unconventional and enjoyable 
recital. Her program had the variations, op. 6, by Ernst 
Kunsemiiller, of Cologne Conservatory; the Erich Korn- 
gold second sonata, E major, op. 2; the fifth and sixth 
from “Meinem Tagebuch,” op. 82, and the fourth and fifth 
humoresques by Reger; Weismann’s No. 5, from “Sommer- 
land,” a Braunfels bagatelle, the Debussy toccata, Ravel's 
“Jeux d'eau,” and the “Islamey” Oriental fantasie by Ba- 
lakirew. The Kunsemiiller variations, on a song theme in 
rather old spirit, are much devoted to character getting in 
entirely good music, a brief and jolly fugue constituting 
part of the thirteen minutes’ entertainment. The Korn- 
gold second sonata is one more interesting item on the 
gifted youth’s chart of development. The very early, 
staged pantomime, “Der Schneemann,” had shown much 
common clay, as Vienna operetta spirit; his first sonata 
was in the usual modern conventional phrase manner of all 
symphonic poems. His imposing overture, first given in the 
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by Nikisch, was deeply saturated with the 
instrumentation of Richard Strauss, with here 
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Anne Stevenson Sings. 


nson 


informal musicale given by 
Hargrave Hotel, New York, on 


Anne Steve sang at an 
Nell Donohue, at the 
January 18 

Ss Uses The 
plendid production of her voice, the clearness and beauty 
of her tones, coupled with her interpretive intelligence and 


| Miss Stevenson created quite a sensation. 


sympathetic temperament, makes her singing a real demon- 
stration of art. 

Her pupil, Nell Donohue, sang several songs, illustrating 
Miss Stevenson’s capabilities as a teacher of proper tone 
production and the art of interpretation. 





PRAISE FOR RODERICK 
WHITE IN GERMANY. 


The American Is Heard with Success in Posen, Frankfort, 
Stettin and Brandenburg. 


Rarely has an American found such instantaneous ap- 
preciation in the Fatherland as has been the case with 
Roderick White. The following criticisms from Frank- 
fort, Stettin and Brandenburg are full of praise for the 
young violinist’s playing: 

Mr. White’s playing discloses an excellent school. He possesses 
above all an exceptional degree of accuracy and an ease that is 
almost astounding, without ever abating in the slightest in his 
dignified conception of his art.—Posener Neuste Nachrichten, No- 
vember 9, 1913. 


The young artist is extremely gifted, and his ability can be 
classed already as virtuosic. All hotior is due to the clean and tem- 
peramental manner in which he played Tartini’s D minor concerto 
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and the “Faust” fantasy by Wieniawski, showing much profundity 
of conception. He rendered Spohr'’s adagio and two minor items 
with a beautiful singing tone and much sweetness of expression.— 
Stettiner Abendpost, 1913. 


November 9, 
The juvenile violinist sympathies of the public in 
full measure last night He is an eminent musician owning a 
powerful, sonorous tone and a ripened technic, with which he held 
The hall was very well filled, and 
Frankfurter-Oder-Zeitung, 


gained the 


his audience deeply interested. 
long 
O., November 12, 1913. 


the applause and enthusiastic.- 


Frankfurt a 


As the program readily shows, Roderick White does not incline 
so much to fascinating, lovely apercus—as to 
all that In itself this is most laudable 
but it educated audience, such as is not 
It had assembled in full force yesterday in 
the Kaisersaal. The applause was most lively—hands and feet 
were requisitioned—and Roderick White fully deserved it all. His 
bowing is broad, warm and sincere. This healthy conception is con- 
tinued in his entire musical interpretation —Brandenburgische 
Landes-Zeitung, November 12, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


musical “pretties” 
is monumental and grand. 
presupposes a musically 


always forthcoming. 





Germaine Schnitzer on Auto Tour. 


From time to time even the hard working artists find it 
profitable to seek recreatioa in outdoor life. So it is 
learned that Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, has just re- 
turned from an enjoyable auto tour through New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland. In speaking of her trip she tells 
how surprised she was to find such temperate, and even 
warm climate only a few hours from New York. In the 
plateaus, valleys and hills of the Appalachian range she 
says there is much scenic beauty to be admired. 


Celéne Loveland’s Silent Partner. 


The accompanying snapshot shows Celéne Loveland, the 
Chicago pianist, seated at an old melodeon which she uses 
for technical practice. When asked why this typical in- 
strument of the past century is not converted into a writing 


CELENE LOVELAND. 


desk, she replied that it is her silent partner, emitting no 
sound, though its keyboard is responsive to every touch. 





Sulli Pupil’s Twofold Success. 

Giorgio M. Sulli, the well known New York vocal in- 
structor, teaches three or four days a week during the 
summer, for which he makes special rates to teachers de- 
sirous of coaching and improving their method of instruc- 
tion. 

Marguerite Palmiter Forrest, one of Mr. Sulli’s pupils, 
has been teaching singing at the Ward-Belmont School 
of Music, Nashville, Tenn., for the last three years. Janu- 
ary 12, she sang at a recital given at that school, where she 
was heard in songs by Rubinstein, Lehman, Dvorak and 
German. She also was heard in the “Queen of the Night” 
aria from “The Magic Flute,” which was sung in the 
original key. The Nashville Banner, after praising her 
splendid rendition of these songs, adds: 

The flexibility and purity of Mrs. Forrest’s voice, and her rare 
conception of bird music charmed her listeners in the first group, 
consisting of real bird songs. . . In the last effective group of 
songs, including anotker favorite from Liza Lehman, the exquisite 
quality of Mrs. Forrest’s voice and the depth of her interpretive 
powers were most fully revealed in the weird, mystic sweetness of 
that Bohemian poem of Dvoradk, “Songs My Mother Taught Me.” 
But Mrs, Forrest's artistic victory was reached in the aria of the 
“Queen of the Night,” from “The Magic Flute.” Seldom is this 
aria sung in the original key, for few can take without evident 
effort the coveted high tone which she sang with the unconscious 
assurance of the “bird on the uncertain bough, who sings because 
she knows she has wings.” 

Mrs. Forrest is herself a very successful teacher and at 
a recital given January 23, she presented a young pupil, 
Edith Jones, who in a song by Allitsen and in the aria from 
“Madame Butterfly” displayed a splendid dramatic soprano 
voice and a wonderful artistic sense, for a girl only eighteen 
years of age. The press, giving due credit to her teacher, 
Mrs. Forrest, prophesies a brilliant future for Miss Jones. 
( Advertisement.) 





Rubinstein Club’s Reception and Dance. 

The Rubinstein Club gave a brilliant reception and dance 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Tuesday evening, 
February 3. 

Prior to the well chosen words of greeting by Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman (president of the club), and 
the grand march, which passed in a form of review before 
the president, Mr. Chapman, and the directors of the club, 
an interesting and attractive exhibition of modern fancy 
dancing was given by juvenile “attachés.” Two tiny tots 
by their naive tangoing carried away the laurels in this. 

The Waldorf-Astoria grand ballroom presented a bril- 
liant spectacle, with its background of deep green decora- 
tions, and with the red and white colors of the club car- 
ried out in the electric lighting and flowers, to say nothing 
of the many handsomely gowned ladies in attendance. 





Bauer’s Third Aeolian Hall Recital. 


Harold Bauer's third Aeolian Hall, New York, recital 
4s announced for Saturday afternoon, March 21. 
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MARTINA ZATELLA WINS 
FINE SUCCESS IN ITALY. 


Pupil of Mme. Valeri Praised for Her Beautiful Voice and 
Histrionic Ability. 

Martina Zatella (Zatella Martin) offers a splendid ex- 
ample of what talent combined with will power, under the 
guidance of a real teacher, is capable of accomplishing. 

A little over three years ago Miss Zatella, who is a 











MARTINA ZATELLA. 


Michigan girl, at the advice of Signor Bonci, came to New 
York to study with Mme. Valeri, the well known vocal 
teacher. February 15, 1913 she made her debut at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, as an assisting artist to Signor Bonci, the 
result being such that the Italian tenor engaged her for his 
third tour in this country. She appeared in Houston, 
Tex.,; San Antonio, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Denver, Colo.; Lincoln, Neb.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Des Moines, Ia.; Canton, Ohio; Asheville, N. C.; Wil- 
mington, S. C., etc., etc. 

Press reports of this tour were duly published in the 
Musicat Courter and its readers will remember that they 
all emphasized the great beauty and sweetness of Miss 
Zatella’s voice, its wonderful range, the brilliancy of her 
vocalization and the perfection of technic, Some of the 
critics then said that she did far better than one usually 
expects from assisting artists. 

Late in the fall of last year Miss Zatella sailed for Italy 
and there received immediately some very flattering propo- 
sitions from the Milan agents. However, she preferred to 
appear as the Page in the four special performances of 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball” that have taken place at the Teatro 
Carlo Felice of Genoa, and in which Bonci has appeared 
as Riccardo. The Carlo Felice is one of the leading Ital- 
ian theatres. All the great artists of the last half century 
have sung there, and more than one of Verdi's operas have 
had their premieres in that theatre. In I! Caffaro and in 
Il Cecolo XIX a brilliant description of the premiere which 
took place on the evening of January 20, is given. For 
these special performances the orchestra seats were ad- 
vanced to forty lire (eight dollars) and the admission was 
ten lire (two dollars). Both papers agree that the per- 
formance was in every respect perfect and that it fully 
met the great expectation. 

Excerpts follow: 

One must go back to the classical premieres of which our Carlo 
Felice is proud to establish a comparisor. with last evening's 
memorable performance. It rose to the standard that was ex 
pected on account of the exceptional raise of the prices. The 
Signorina Zatella was a brave Paggio who sang her role with a 
fine voice, well modulated and correctly used, and acted with great 
skill.—Il_ Caffaro, sional 

The Signorina Zatella, a very young American singer almost new 
to the stage, was the Paggio. She possesses a ringing voice, high 
ranged and always perfectly true to the key. Her acting is so 
admirable that it is easy for us to predict for her a very brilliant 
career. She was widely applauded in the first act, received many 
curtain calls and won «an ovation after the very famous Saper 
Vorreste-—Il Secolo XIX. 

Miss Zatella has studied exclusively with Mme. Valeri, 
of 1748 Broadway, New York. The accompanying portrait 


is adorned with the following inscription: 
May 7, 1913. 
To Madame D. M. Valeri, my sweet friend and wonderful 
teacher, to whom belongs the credit of placing my voice. 
Affectionately, 
Maetiwa Zare.ta. 





de Boston Symphony Programs. 
The folarth pair of Boston Symphony concerts is sched- 
uled to take place in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, 


February 19, and Saturday afternoon, February 21. At 
the evening concert the symphony will be Brahms’ fourth 
and at the matinee concert, in response to many requests 
which Dr. Muck has received, the symphony will be Bee- 
thoven’s fifth. The soloist at the evening concert is a new- 
comer, Elizabeth van Endert, now member of the Char- 
lottenberg Opera, Berlin. She will sing songs with orches- 
tra by Wolf, Strauss, Humperdinck and D’Albert. The 
other orchestral numbers Thursday evening will be Ravel's 
charming “Mother Goose” suite and Cornelius’ overture, 
“The Barber of Bagdad.” 

There will be no soloist Saturday afternoon, and besides 
Beethoven's fifth symphony the program includes Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration” and Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
“Hungaria.” 





Von Reuter Tributes. 


Florizel von Reuter, the violinist, has been attracting 
considerable attention in northern lands. Flattering testi- 
monials to his success in Stockholm and other cities are 
herewith reproduced: 

Florizel von Reuter is no longer something of a travelling mira 
cle; he has happily passed the wonder child danger period and 
reached the summit of art without having wandered into the neigh 
borhood of superficial virtuosity. 

Interpretation and tone have preserved their youthful captivating 
charm, and the technical facilities have gained a magisterial and 
mighty surety that only a few of the most mature artists can lay 

To all the childish, instinctive under- 
have been added that he 





claim to. unconscious and 


standing such a ripe knowledge of art 








Frederick Preston 
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America’s Greatest 'Cellist 





Western Address : 
Care of Gamut Club 
Los Angeles 
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“He may well be compared to Harold Bauer in 


the sweep of his conception and the vigor 
of his execution; while in the balance and clarity of 
his interpretation he recalls the exquisite playing of 


Kreisler.” 














appears, on the heights, to have grasped all the remaining riches 
of musicianship. 

His mature mastery over the violin became apparent 
through the magnificent interpretation of Bach's D minor 
where—taken separately—the chaconne received a monumental ren 
dering As a very effective contrast Mozart's delightful G major 
concerto followed, interpreted with all the flattering, enticing bar 
mony and grace that this roccoco style demands. 

In Bruch’s adagio the violinist revealed his beautiful, powerful 
tone, which prepared ys for the enjoyment of a melodious and 
tasteful “Chanson Triste” of the concert giver’s own composition 

The unavoidable final firework numbers crackled with such bril 
liancy that the public, which nearly filled the Musical Academy, 
was carried away with enthusiasm.—Svenska Dagbladet, November 
21, 1913. 


foremost 


suite 





Florizel von Reuter gave his first concert in the Musical Academy 
on Thursday before a large audience which applauded enthusi 
astically. 

From the customary development period, when so many wonder 
children retrograde, this violinist has evidently escaped danger. He 
is of an unusually interesting type, praiseworthy not alone in his 
technical accomplishment, but in reality an exceptionally richly 
equipped young artist who has left the earlier mimic stage 

His joyous fresh temperament and clear musical style make him 
a wonderful Mozart interpreter. 

In the G major concerto shone also his extraordinarily noble and 
sonorous tone 

Von Reuter disclosed a virtuosity equipment in several more or 
less known but chiefly technical numbers by Sarasate, etc., bring- 
ing to a close an astonishingly well filled out program.—Stockholms 
Dagbladet, November 21, 1913. 





Florizel von Reuter gave his second concert on Monday in the 
Music Academy ond in his distinguished program appealed more 
to the connoisseurs and deep music critics than to the great 
masses, 

Two oid Italian masterpieces opened the concert, interpreted with 
such a noble, warm tone and illustrious style as to be quite sensa- 


tional in their correctness; at the same time, his sovereign power 
and understanding over the entire art of the bow showed with 
especial efficacy in the Vitali ciaconna. 

A very rare pleasure was experienced in hearing the Dvorak 
violin concerto, op. 53, which is so often left in the background 
by such worn out compositions as the parade concertos of Men- 
delssohn, Bruch, etc.; it is a most distinguished work and was 
most beautifully played with all the slavic pathos and passion 
brought out of the naive cheerfully, sorrowful folk tunes. 

Later in the program I was delighted with the concert giver’s 
own piquant paraphrases of Rumanian themes, arranged with great 
refinement without being disfigured by exaggerated adornment. 

The public, by many repeated recalls, signified their wish to hear 
his number repeated, but the violinist modestly refused, although 
the rapturous applause at the end of the concert succeeded in pro- 
curing several Herr O. Morales, director of the Stock- 
bolm Royal Music, composer aad concertmaster, in 
Svenska Dagbladet, November 2s. 1913. 


encores, 
Academy of 





Florizel von Reuter gave a second concert yesterday in the Music 
Academy. 








The young violinist presented himself very advantageously this 
this in Dvorak’s noble A minor concerto and a melodious work of 
Ch. Sinding’s—ballade in ( najor where his large and noble 
shimmering tone produced a wonderful effect Also some really 
sensational virtuoso numbers, among them several of his owa com- 
positions won him very warm applause.—Stockholm’s Dagbladet, 
November 25, 1913 

The violinist, Florizel von Reuter, gave his second concert last 


evening. The hall showed some empty seats, but the attending pub- 
lic was extraordinarily enthusiastic over Herr von Reuttr’s virtu- 
osity The program included Tartini, Vitali, Dvordk Sinding, 
Guirand, etc. Most sensational was the interpretation of Sinding’s 
C major ballads and the violinist'’s own composition, “Parapbrason 
éfver Ruminischen Thamen.” The public demanded many extra 


numbers and Herr von Reuter was presented with a grandiose lau- 


rel wreath.—Dagens Nyheter, November 25, 1913. 


In his second concert at the Music Academy the young violinist, 
Florizel von Reuter, offered a most interesting program with two 
old Italian masterpieces, Tartini and Vitali, on ome hand, and the 
modern Dvorik, Sinding and Guirand on the other 

Tartini's G minor sonata, that engaging, melodious, inspired com- 
position, which has received the title, “Dido abbandonata,” prob 
ably by reason of the sorrowful minor key that goes through it 
always, Von Reuter took in a proper slow tempo that gave a rich, 


sentimental coloring to slower parts, which is doubtless correct and 


purposely done. Vitali’s chaconre he played con amore in wonder 
ful style. 


but at least it received fron 


Dvorak’s concerto needs the orchestra to be at its best, 
Von Reuter’s playing of the solo part 
a very violinistic rendition full of rhythm and slavic dash 
A beautiful ballad of Sinding 
melodies and Guirand’s spiritual caprice finished the fine program 
Florizel von Re 


extra numbers He was also 7 


some small fantasies on Rumanian 


ster received great applause and gave several 


esented w s large laurel wreath 





VON REI 


FLORIZEL TER 


with broad ribbons in the Swedish colors Stockholm’s Afton 


Bladet, November 25 913 (Advertisement. ) 


Music and Politics. 





While Rosemary Glosz-Rose is filling concert engage 
ments in the East, and devoting her spare time to coaching 
with Oscar Saenger, her husband, former Mayor David S$ 
Rose, is conducting an aggressive campaign for the office 
of mayor of Milwaukee, in what promises to be one of th 
He has 
a nation wide reputation as an orator and politician, while 
his charming and talented wife enjoys an international rep 
utation as an operatic and concert artist. 


most spirited battles that city has ever witnessed. 


In their respec 
tive spheres of endeavor each shines as a star, and it is 
seldom indeed that such a union is found in husband and 
wife and in different lines of activitics. Friends of both 
all over the country wiil await the outcome of the Milwau 
kee election with great interest, 
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SAN FRANCISCO GETS 
PLETHORA OF MUSIC. 


Musical Courier Representative in Pacific Me- 
tropolis Gives List of Winter’s Concerts 
There—Shows How Eastern Managers 
Surfeit San Francisco Concert Goers 
and Kill the Goose That Lays 
the Golden Eggs—Operatic 
Failures Explained. 


San Francisco, Cal., January 29, 1914. 
oncert season of 1913-14 now has sufficiently prog- 
to enable me to give the readers of the MusicaL 

an accurate idea regarding the musica] situation 
it presents itself to a careful observer. The conditions 
exist in San Francisco are pretty well reflected in 
city on the Pacific Coast, and what can be 
said in »f musical appreciation or lack of support 
of musical enterprises in this city is pretty well true of 
other city in the far West. 
reason why I like to dwell on subjects of general 
of confining these letters purely to local 
sought in the fact that there is lacking a 
standing of the musical situation of the Paci- 


every ther 


behalf 


, 
insieagd 


ie part of outsiders, especially artists and 
the sooner every one is made familiar with 
nditions, the better it will be for 
The far West has been so long mis- 
xl that the time is ripe to use every means at hand 
mosphere and permit those who seem to cul- 
concerning the far West to see more 
clearly re intimate familiarity with the 
actual conditions that prevail, Only in this manner will it 
be possible to prevent future disappointments and a wrong 
conception of the artistic perspective of this Western Coast 


or ¢ 


erned, 


to clear the at 


wrong 


and obtain a m 


tivats 1deas 


of the United States 

That we are sadly misunderstood in the East may easily 
be seen from the way in which the New York managers 
only their Western colleagues, but the public and 
press as well, and to arrive gradually at a 
n of these serious musical problems in re- 
territory I desire first to present a brief 
musical season as far as it has 


treat not 
the musical 
proper solutic 
gard to this 
review of the present 
progressed, 


Some San Francisco CONCERTS, 

cert season of 1913-14 was opened by Geraldine 
made her initial bow to San Francisco at the 
» on Sunday afternoon, October 5. The spa- 
was packed to the roof, and the famous 
quered her audience immediately by reason of 
y. Her principally of 
and to be absolutely truthful Miss 
charming personality impressed her hearers far 
art. She gave the im- 
ng essentially a singer who required all the 
nment of a grand operatic production to bring out 
faculties to their utmost. As an interpreter of 

he did not make a very favorable impression. 
de Gogorza gave three concerts here on October 
id 19 and, as usual he delighted his many friends 
1d admirers with his beautiful voice as well as with the 
is interpretations, especially those of the French 
He is a favorite here, but on this 


program consisted 


’ 
numbers, 


than her voice or her vocal 


I bel 


songs. 


A CURBSTONI 


ene th whout 
' 


FLOWER MART 
the entire year at the corner of 


streets, San Francisco, Ca 


udiences were not as large as they usually 

this vicinity 
Alice Nielsen gave two concerts here on October 14 and 
17, and again it must be stated with regret that the attend- 
ance should have*been much larger. Miss Nielsen’s prev- 


are 


ious appearances here proved exceedingly successful, but 
this year she must have encountered the result of condi- 
tions which I shall refer to later on. Her singing delighted 
the people who heard her. 

Frances Alda, together with Frank la Forge and Gutia 
Casini, gave three concerts on October 26, 29 and Novem- 
ber 1. This was Mme. Alda’s first appearance in San 
Francisco, and she made an excellent impression. Indeed 
her fine artistic qualities were somewhat of a surprise to 
her hearers who did not expect to encounter such a fin- 
ished artist. Unlike other newcomers in this city Mme. 
Alda was immediately successful. She made a sufficiently 
great impression here to justify the prediction that future 
local appearances will make her one of the favorites. 

Frank la Forge proved by the enthusiastic reception he 
received that he had a personal following of his own, and 
has become one of the best liked artists who come to this 
coast. Gutia Casini also duplicated his previous success 
here when he came with Mme. Sembrich. His playing 
proved exceedingly delightful, causing much enthusiasm 
among the hearers. Both La Forge and Casini had oppor- 
tunities to test their remarkable memories in San Fran- 
cisco, as well as in Palo Alto. In the latter city the lights 
went out while they were playing Piatti’s “Airs Basquirs.” 
They finished this composition in the dark and afterwards 
came back and played “The Swan” by Saint-Saéns as an 
encore, also in the dark. In San Francisco the lights hap- 
pened to go out during the rendition of the same work, 
and the two artists finished the composition. On both 
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occasions this assurance created somewhat of a sensation 
among the auditors. 
ScHUMANN-HEINK AND Baver APPEAR. 

Harold Bauer gave three concerts on November 2, 6 and 
8. The splendid impression made by this artist upon our 
concertgoers may be gathered from the fact that his 
houses were bigger than at any previous time he visited 
this city. Mr. Bauer evidently grows on his public and the 
people realize more and more the dignity of his bearing, 
the authority of his interpretation and the masterly execu- 
tion he invariably displays. He is one of the welcome 
visitors here. 

The incomparable Schumann-Heink gave two concerts 
at the spacious Cort Theatre on Sunday afternoons No- 
vember 9 and 16. She also sang with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra on Friday afternoon, November 7. 
As usual she drew exceptionally large houses, proving that 
she is one of the greatest drawing cards on the Pacific 
Coast. Two of her houses were completely sold out, peo- 
ple having to be turned away and one, following her sen- 
sational triumph with the symphony orchestra, was almost 
crowded. It would have been completely sold out if it 
had not followed so closely after the record breaking house 
of two days before. Schumann-Heink is the most popular 
artist who comes to the far West, and she deserves this 
distinction. She was in excellent voice and her art was 
as perfect as ever. She succeeded in arousing her audi- 
ences to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and her programs 
were examples of the finest class of vocal literature. The 
Schumann-Heink visits belong to the most delightful 
musical events of our musical season, 

Wary an Opera Company Fatrep. 

From Monday, October 13, until Sunday, November 23, 
the Western Metropolitan Opera Company filled a six 
weeks’ engagement of grand opera at the Tivoli Opera 


House. The company included several excellent artists, 
among which may be mentioned particularly Carmen Melis, 
Luigi Montessanto, Luca Botta, Fanny Anitua and Lucia 
Crestani. The prices charged for this company ranged 
from two dollars down to fifty cents. It was beyond a 
doubt the finest aggregation of artists who ever appeared 
in this city at these prices. A particularly important at- 
traction of this company was the engagement of Leon- 
cavallo as the principal musical director. 

The sensation of the season was the first American per- 
formance of Leoncavallo’s latest opera “Zingari,” which 
scored a brilliant success and was given a number of times 
before large houses. The managing directors of the West- 
ern Metropolitan Opera Company were Ettore Patrizi and 
Eugene d’Avigneau. Although the support of this company 
was quite satisfactory the extravagant salaries paid to 
several of the artists and the low prices of admission re- 
sulted in unsatisfactory financial success, and the company 
left San Francisco for Los Angeles under questionable 
auspices as to the proper financial strength for a ¢ontinued 
tournee. 

After two weeks or so of an engagement at the Audi- 
torium of Los Angeles the company disbanded ostensibly 
for lack of adequate support on the part of the public but 
actually because of the enormous salaries demanded by 
several of the artists, some of whom were really inefficient 
from an artistic point of view. The engagement of Leon- 
cavallo proved a very costly experiment, and will no doubt 
serve for managers as an example in future affairs of this 
kind, 

Tue Trvoit Desacze. 

As already set forth in the columns of the Musicar 
Courter, this season is notable also for the announcement 
of the management of the Tivoli Opera House, that the 
comic opera season had to be discontinued and the house 
turned over to moving picture productions by reason of 
non-support on the part of the public. It is to be hoped 
that the mahagement will reconsider its decision presently 
and find a way whereby the interest of the public can be 
awakened to a sufficient extent to bring the Tivoli back to 
its place in the musical life of San Francisco. 

Curicaco Orera ComIne. 

From March 16 to March 29 the Tivoli Opera House 
will be turned over to the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
which will come here with its complete Chicago forces, 
principals, orchestra, chorus, and scenic effects. The reper- 
toire will include two performances of “Parsifal” and the 
prices will be the same as in Chicago, that is to say $5 a 
seat by subscription, and $6 for single seats with the usual 
pro rata scale down to $2. The artists will include Titta 
Ruffo, Mary Garden, Caroline White, Maggie Teyte, Julia 
Claussen, Mabel Riegelman and others. Campanini will 
be the principal conductor. I shall be pleased to write 
more about this engagement in future letters. 

Me sa-Kurevix Concerts. 

The Melba-Kubelik concerto, which took place at Dream- 
land Rink, on December 7 and 14, were both completely 
sold out. Inasmuch as that auditorium seats over three 
thousand people, it will be seen that “combination con- 
certs” or “musical vaudeville” pays nowadays. The diva 
was in glorious voice. Indeed I never have heard that 
remarkable artist to better advantage. She sang with ex- 
quisite art and delighted everyone with her graciousness 
and musicianly skill. Kubelik pleased by reason of his 
technical execution and his dignified style of expression. 
For some reason a return concert was given and as was to 
be expected it did not prove as great a financial success as 
the earlier one. With the proximity of the Christmas holi- 
days, and the already big support accorded these artists, 
an extra concert was entirely out of place, and whoever 
suggested it was surely lacking in perspicacity. Teresa 
Carrefio gave three concerts here on November 23, 28 and 
30, which did not meet with much support. 

More Soro Concerts, 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gave two concerts in this city 
and impressed everyone by reason of solid musicianship 
and splendid technic. : 

On December 9 Clarence Whitehill appeared in one con- 
cert following his engagement with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. The concert was not well attended 
(owing to the many counter attractions), although when 
Mr. Whitehill appeared with the Chicago Opera Company 
early in the year he proved to be one of the most satis- 
factory artists in the organization. 

Wilhelm Bachaus made his first San Francisco appear- 
ance at three recitals, which took place on January 4, 8 
and 10, and were well attended. He is a master of the 
instrument and one of those serious exponents of the art 
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of piano playing who appea! principally to the people who 
know. 

Kathleen Parlow, after playing with the San Francisco 
Symphony on January 9, gave two recitals on January 1! 
and 17. At the latter she played with Bachaus in a joint 
concert. Miss Parlow proved to be an artist of the high- 
est rank, with a big, pliant tone, and possessed of serious 
musicianship. Her reputation obtained in the East and in 
Europe proved to be well founded. 

PapEREWSKI FINISHED IN THE WEST. 

Paderewski was announced to appear on January 18, but 
was compelled to cancel his engagement on account of an 
attack of neuritis. Since his arrival he has been staying 
in Paso Robles, where he is taking the so called “mud 


baths.” At the time of this writing it is pretty well settled 
that he will not give any more concerts in the West this 
season. 


Pavitowa’s Bic Success. 

During the week of January 19 Pavlowa and her com- 
pany of Russian dancers gave nine performances at the 
Valencia Theatre, which proved to be the greatest finan- 
cial success of the season. Notwithstanding the unsatis- 
factory location of the theatre, large and fashionable audi- 
ences crowded the auditorium at nearly every performance 
with such insistence that a return engagement of two per- 
formances has been announced for this Sunday and one 
performance in Oakland. Owing to the floods which 
terfere with railroad transportation the matinee had to be 
abandoned. The advance was Such as to assure two 
crowded houses. Those who had purchased seats for the 
matinee were given choice between exchanging their tickets 
for the evening performance or have their money returned. 

The impression made by Pavlowa’ may be imagined 
when it is known that hardly anyone wanted the money 
back, but took exchange tickets for the evening as long as 
they could be obtained. 

More THAN One Hunprep anp Ten PerFrorMANCES. 

It will here be seen that San Francisco was sent twenty- 
five outside musical attractions, which together gave over 
one hundred and ten musical perfomances. In this I do 
not include the ten symphony concerts by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Henry 
K. Hadley, and the numerous concerts by resident artists, 
both chamber music recitals and solo concerts. 

Among the visiting artists were not less than six pian- 
ists, not including those pianists who came with other 
artists as did La Forge. If, under these conditions, some 
of these attractions did not prove financially successful 
no one should be surprised, for these hundred and ten or 
more musical events of importance were crowded princi- 
pally into the months of October and November, and Janu- 
ary and February, the months of December, March, April 
and May being singularly free of important events except 
the engagement of the Chicago Opera Company for two 
weeks in March. The musical season in San Francisco 
extends over eight months, namely, from October 1 to 
May 31. As will be seen, nearly all the principal musical 
attractions are crowded into four months, or half of the 
regular musical season. As long as the managers insist 
apon arranging their dates in such a manner, many of the 
artists will prove losses. 

There should be efforts made to arrange tours in such 
a manner as to distribute the artists equally during a period 
of eight months. The original booking in Los Angeles 
brought Bachaus, Hofmann and Paderewski to that city in 
one week. Adequate support of these three artists under 
these circumstances is impossible. This situation on the 
Pacific Coast deserves serious consideration on the part of 
managers. 

There is another matter that should be considered. Ar- 
tists new to the Pacific Coast must do plenty of advertis- 
ing. A year is sometimes not too long a time to take for 
a campaign of introduction. The Pacific Coast is quite 
distant from New York, and the success of an artist in the 
East is not necessarily a success on the Pacific Coast. In 
any event it is a foolish policy that permits twenty artists, 
who give from fifty to sixty concerts to be crowded into 
four months on the Pacific Coast where the population is 
not very dense, and the percentage of concertgoers rather 
limited. Atrrep Merzcer. 
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Musicale by Pupil of George Sweet. 


Florence de B. Allen, a pupil of George Sweet, gave 2 
musicale at her studio, 42 West Twelfth street. New York. 
last week, when a number of notable musicians were in 
attendance. Among those who took part were Frank 
Howard Warner a Warner and George Henry Day, who played some 


of their own compositions. Mrs. Austin Hall Evans, Miss 
Allen's pupil, sang “Sognai,” by Schiera, delighting those 
present by the beauty and ease of her singing. A string 
quintet composed of David Talmage, Frederick B. White, 
Gwledys W. Allen, Mrs. Baird Talmage, violins, and Mark- 
ham Talmage, cello, with Mr. Warner at the piano, con- 
tributed several enjoyable selections. Frank le Hewett, 
George Stranahan and Markham Talmage rendered several 
vocal selections. 

Miss Allen gave several songs with violin obbligato, also 
some of her own compositions. 





More Praise for Julia Culp. 

Unanimity of praise continues to follow Julia Culp, the 
Dutch singer of lieder. 

“No singer on the sage has a finer mechanism, a more 
finished art,” says the critic of the Boston Post, in the 
first of the appended press reviews. 

“Her style in songs of this kind is hardly less than per- 
fection”; this refers to a recent New York concert, and 
appeared in the New York Times of January 30, 1914. 

The more detailed notices appear with the following: 

Mme. Culp, a remarkable artist, 
to stand by Mme. Carrefio as she played yesterday afternoon, sang 
songs, some of which she by Schumann, Wolf, 
Charles Horn, No singer 
on the stage has a finer mechanism, The beauty 
of Mme 
scale. 





one of the few who could hope 
made familiar here, 
Beethoven and an unknown Englishman 
a more finished art. 
to be matched by Mme 
She was at her best in the songs of Wolf, 


Culp’s legato is only Carrefio’s 


“Verborgenheit,” 
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“In den Schatten meiner Locken,” “Mausfallen Sprichlein” and 
“Er ist's.” 

The audience, 
stage, was exceedingly 


was repeatedly recalled 


so large that part of it had to be seated on the 
the concert. She 
1914. 


enthusiastic throughout 


—Boston Post, January 26, 

The sudience also waxed applausive over the delightful singing 
of Mme. Culp and the 
ano by Coenraad V. Bos, 
from Holland.—Boston Jc urnal, 


masterly accompaniments played on the pi 
like the mezzo soprano herself, hails 
January 26, 1914. 


who, 





The 
singer was again fortunate 
peccable technic and the intelligence and subtlety 
tations. 

The accompaniments of 
ald, January 26, 1914. 


exquisite art of Julia Culp was also heard at its best. The 
management of breath, her im 
of her interpre 


in her 


Mr. Bos are above praise.—Boston Her 





Mme. Culp sang with all the beauty of tone and varied wealth 
vf emotional expression yesterday afternoon.—Boston Globe, Janu 
ary 26, 1914. 





Mme. Culp’s art is already familiar to Boston. But we can never 
become too familiar with such singing. Mme. Culp never uses her 
songs for personal display. She is a part of them, or rather they 
of ber; one feels in hearing her sing a song of Schumann that 
without her the song could not exist, she is become so wedded to 
the music. In fact, she is the music, for the time being, her own 
personality being absorbed in that of the composer. She re-creates 
the music which she sings, making it live again, for a moment, and 
filling it with the warmth and vitality with which it glowed when 
conceived in the brain of its author.—Boston Record, January 26, 
1914. 





Mme. Culp has rarely sung with finer effect than in Schubert's 
“Du bist die Ruh’ and Wagner's “Triume.” She secured a fas- 
cinating “veiled” quality in the latter song which fitted admirably 
into the “dream” story. A group of lieder, by Wolf, was her 
second enjoyable contribution, the accompaniments of which were 
played in a masterfully fashion by Coenraad V. Bor —New York 
American, January 30, 1914. 





The solcist last night was Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer 
With orchestral accompaniment she sang Schubert's “Du bist dic 





Ruh,” as arranged by 
“Traume.” 


Arnold Schénberg, and Richard Wagner's 
The beauty of her voice, her perfect contrél and her 
knowledge and skilful use of the art of phrasing were greatly ap 
preciated by the audience. With Coenraad V. Bos at the piano she 
sang a group of songs by Hugo Wolf, including “Verboergenheit,” 
“In dem Schatten meiner Locken,” “Tretet ein, hoher Krieger” and 
“Er ist’s."—New York Herald, January 30, 1914. 





The soloist of the evening was Julia Culp. She did not 
from her own province of 


Jepart 
“lieder” singing even with the orchestra. 
Her first numbers were Schubert's song, “Du bist die Rukh” and 
Wagner's “Triume,” the accompaniments arranged for 
the former being by the redoubtable Arnold Schénberg 

followed by a group of four by Hugo Wolf, 
dem Schatten meiner Locken,” “Tretet ein, hoher Krieger” and 
“Er ist’s,” with piano accompaniment played by Coenraad V. Bos 
Mme. Culp was in admirable voice, and her style in songs of this 
kind is hardly less than perfection.—-New York Times, 
1914. (Advertisement.) 


orchestra, 
These she 
“Verborgenheit,” “In 


January 30, 





From the Maurice Aronson Berlin Studio. 


Besides the unusual interest that has been aroused by 
the Berlin orchestral concert and ital of 
the concert pianist, Vera Kaplan-Aronson, who has studied 
during the past two and a half years entirely 
direction of her 





piano rec his wife, 
under the 
husband, several other pupils of this dis 
tinguished piano pedagogue recently made themselves most 
favorably known as public performers. 

Mary E. Wildermann, of P 
studying with Mr. Aronson uptedly for the past 
three years, has just completed a series of rec 
Constantinople, 


ittsburgh, Pa., who has been 
uninterr 
tals in Buda 
pest, 


Vienna, and provincial towns of Aus 


tria, earning everywhere very flattering praise and eulogy 
Miss Wildermann is a protégé of Her Imperial and Royal 
Highness, the Arcl Valerie, daughter of Em 
peror Francis Joseph, under whose patronage the recital in 


iduchess Marie 


Vienna took place The audience held many prom nent 
members of the Austrian aristocracy Miss Wildermann 
played a very ambitious program, comaining compos tions 


of Ph. E. Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Saint 
Saéns, Chopin and Liszt 
The Bostonian, Sarah E. Taylor, of the American Col 


lege at Constantinople, Turkey, recently 
which she had prepared entirely with Mr 
compositions by Tschaikowsky, Liszt, 
thoven, Schumann and Chopin. 


gave a recital 
Aronson, playing 
Paderewski, Bee- 
Beatrice Evelyn Wilson, the talented young Oregon pian 
with Mr. Aronson during the 
last two years, gave a private recital on December 16, when 
she performed among other things etudes and polonaise 
A flat, op. 53, by Chopin, and Liszt’s fifteenth rhapsody 
Miss Wilson is rapidly 


ist, who has been studying 


advancing in her studies and will 


appear with orchestra in a number of concerts during the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
Mount 
piano recitals, besides being busy with an unusually large 


class of pupils. Mr. Smit 


Earl Smith, of Carroll, IIL, gave a number of 


§.tions by Brahms, 


h played comp 


Rubinstein, Chopin, Schubert-Liszt and Liszt, all of which 
he had prepared with Mr. Aronson during repeated. so 
journs in Europe Next season Mr. Smith will appear 
with orchestra in Europe and America. 





Singer and Land Owner. 


Amadeo Bassi, the celebrated Italian tenor of the Chi 
cago Grand Opera Company, is the owner of two beautiful 


country places in Italy. The accompanying snapshot was 





VINTAGE TIME ON 


THE ESTATE OF BASSI 


taken during vintage time on his estate and the typical 
Italian peasants shown in the picture are only 
servants employed on the Bassi property 


a few of t! 
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SCHONBERG MAKES 
BOW IN LONDON. 


Radical Composer Conducts His Own Work for 
English Audience—His New Orchestral 
Pieces Represent Tremendous Economy 
of Mind and Matter—Holbrooke, 
Musical Patriot—Schonberg Com- 
pliments Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 


s Portland Place, 
London, W., England, January 23, 1914. 


something that others regard as beau- 
” so read a line 


artist creates 
is needful to himself, 
program notes on Arnold Schénberg and his fine 
which were presented at Queen’s Hall, 
the first time in — by the Queen’s 
omposer, who, it 


but only what 


hestral pieces 
luary 17, for 
1! Orchestra under the baton of the 
I his first bow on grr occasion be- 
rlish audience. Though it might have been a 


ated the remark undoubtedly embodies 


tioned, made 


ineptly st 

| known esthetic truth 
artist is always quite 
vhat others may regard as beautiful, just 
; indifferent to all objective influences 
things does he ever allow to 
mscious efforts. Not until he has 
en it all into the unconscious or 
any consequence or value of any 
his work, it is 
Every great creative artist, who 
a law unto himself, does 
ynly that which is needful to himself. And thus may one 
Arnold Schénberg in this early part of the 
And who shall say that this new Schon- 
is not the most inherently correct and 
Music, we are told, is 
werful medium for the translation of moods. But 
the evanescent, and never 
in all their glory! With all due 
ones who have gone before, and who 
and laboriously with the art, one 


genuinely sincere creative 


ne of these 

t any eff wm his « 
assimilated and interwov 
us does it have 

in regard to him or and in any case, 
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is has always been the case, 
account for ar 
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is almost tempted to say that it has been but with the great 
aftermath of an impression that these great ones have tar- 
ried and begun their compositions working back to a 
climax, if particularly gifted. But in the new Schénberg 
music, on the contrary, and particularly in reference to the 
five orchestral pieces, the composer seems to have caught 
the climax of the fleeting mood at the very outset, and 
with great intensity of feeling set the thing itself in the 
very midst of his harmonic setting, in the very center of 
his at times very orthodox weaving. Here rests the im- 
pression, the episodic, evanescent impression, caught as 
though it were a living, breathing, sentient thing at the 
very fulness of its glow of greatest intensity, without any 
of the superfluous musical plenipotentiary that usually ac- 
companies the work of a great composer. 

Not, however, that Arnold Schénberg is the only mod- 
ern who among composers does this, but that he does it 
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WAGNER AS HE MIGHT HAVE LOOKED WHEN HE LED 
IN LONDON, 


better than most of them. It seems hardly necessary to 
say that this does not mean that the composer starts right 
off with his symphonic orchestra in full blast just because 
he starts with his impression in full maturity, but it does 
mean that his work represents a tremendous economy of 
mind and matter, an erudition that gives him this great 
economy, and an esthetic result that is stimulating in the 
highest degree. That only a very keen, intense, and mu- 
sical temperament can realize and translate an impression 
at the crucial moment of its greatest fulness and nuance 
in the fleeting cycle of its existence, catch it on the wing, 
as it were, or, on the crest of its ebb and flow, and give it 
tangible form and expression in music, all those who know 
anything about a matter of which it is so difficult to know 
anything whatever, will certainly agree, and conclude also 
that a certain vein of genius is also somewhat necessary. 
But this is exactly, so it seems to one, what Arnold Schén- 
berg has accomplished in his five orchestral pieces, the 
titles of which are “Vorgefihle,” “Vergangenes,” “Der 
wechselnde Akkord,” “Peripetic,” and “Das obligate Reci- 
tative.” Naturally, these five impressionistic compositions 
are not going to be immediately intelligible to everybody 
and anybody, but to those of a refined and sharpened per- 
ception and sensibility they will hold no esoteric secrets. 

To those, of course, who have never “discovered” anything 
in impressionistic art, when they come face to face with a 
phase of it as found in the Schénberg musical idiom, they 
simply call its creator “crazy,” or worse! To them there 
must ever remain many esoteric secrets, though the im- 
pressionism of the art were to shine radiantly bright with 
the beauty of truth. 

The life of the average person, no matter how artistic an 
inclination or taste for art he or she may possess, is not 


lived, in all cases, in the best possible manner conducive 
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to the greatest possible development of perception or sensi- 
bilities, but on the contrary, one may venture to say, to that 
of their becoming duller and duller as time goes on. That 
is why, when one is a little bit ahead of his time, as it is 
called, and refuses to grow dull with his contemporaries, 
has to wait for the next generation to tell his friends just 
really where he does belong in the scheme of things. Most 
mortals are so inclined to wanting to graze over their art, 
gaze over it, and ponder over it for two or three genera- 
tions before deciding what they think about it that when 
they do decide, why they simply miss the point, and some- 
thing entirely new is by that time on the tapis, and, so, 
many of them really never know where they art at! 


Hotsrooxe on British Music, 


And, apropos, while on the subject of the composer and 
his public, it may interest many to know what Joseph Hol- 
brooke, one of the greatest musical patriots of the day, has 
to say on the same subject in relation to the English com- 
poser and English music. In an article headed “British 
Music,” which appeared in a recent issue of the New Age, 
a paper devoted to expansiveness of thought and allied 
cults of endeavor, Mr. Ho‘brooke says, in part: “We get 
on the average, in London 2lone, some sixty or eighty con- 
certs a week; at least, such has been the case of late years. 
In these programs, native music is rarely seen. That all 
concerts, like the Queen's Hall and London Symphony 
concerts, are given for profit I deny, and indeed, who ex- 
pects any profit out of good music? The bulk of loss in Eng- 
land on good music is lost by generous men like Sir Edgar 
Speyer and Henry Embleton, to whom money is rather 
cheap—and I do not believe such men want 5 per cent. on 
their money out of’music. Yet such is the legend told our 
native composers. If all programs contained a native work 
we should soon have the work appreciated, but an oc- 
casional dance piece is of no use, nor is a solemn melody 
or Henry VIII dances. That I have proved it is prejudice, 
and nothing but prejudice, I think will be admitted. If 
there are too many composers, which I admit, we look to 
some judgment to the conductors to give us of some of the 
best men—and we look in vain. Since Thomas Beecham 
gave up his magnificent concerts of splendidly compiled 
programs, our music has not been heard. The gift of 
£27,000 by Mr. Palmer, of biscuit fame, for our young 
musicians is also being wasted. It has done nothing be- 
cause it is guided (the fund) by people who are not in- 
terested in progress, and concerts of students’ compositions 
can always be given in the schools, not in public. This 
huge sum of money has never given a first class concert, 
and works by Delius, Bantock, Scott, Clutsam, Brian, Kess- 
ler, Boughton, Bax, Bainton, etc., have never been touched. 
Instead of which they ought to have been played over and 
over again, sandwiched in between masterpieces and con- 
ducted by their own composers.” 

The above is only a small excerpt from Mr, Holbrooke’s 
article, every word of which is worthy of reproduction if 
space permitted. No one has made or is making so valiant 
a fight for his countrymen and women, for he does not 
neglect the latter, be it said, as Joseph Holbrooke, in all 
that pertains to their rightful recognition in the musical 
world as composers and executants. 


An ArtHuriaAn Festiva. 


An interesting announcement has been sent out concern- 
ing the proposed Arthurian Festival to be held at Glaston- 
bury in August, 1914. “It has long been thought,” says 
the pamphlet, “that England should have its own National 
Festival Theatre for religious and choral drama, and that 
it should not be necessary to go abroad in order to have 
music drama presented under the right conditions. . . .” 
At last the opportunity has come for producing an English 
music drama founded upon the Arthurian legend as told 
by Malary. Glastonbury, the ancient Isle of Avalon, affords 
the most ideal and appropriate setting for this venture. 
Glastonbury is, according to well founded tradition, the 
site of the first church in Britain, built by Joseph of 
Arimathea and his companions. Chalice Hill, Glastonbury, 
derives its name from the belief that the Holy Grail was 
built there. To Glastonbury the mourning queens brought 
Arthur himself after his last great battle to be healed of 
his wound, and here he and Guinevere were buried.” It 
is proposed to produce in August, 1914, at this quaint old 
historic spot, the first of a cycle of music dramas, entitled 
“The Birth of Arthur,” the drama by Reginald R. Buckley 
and the music by Rutland Boughton. In the cast will ap- 
pear Frederic Austin as Merlin and Mrs. Tobias Matthay 
as Igraine. The conductor will be Thomas Beecham and 
the orchestra the Beecham Symphony Orchestra. Among 
those who have given their support to the plan are Lena 
Ashwell, Edward Carpenter, W. L. Courtney, Gervase 
Elwes, John Galsworthy, Percy Grainger, Professor Ged- 
des, H. V. Hamilton, T. C. Hedderwick, Ivan Hodgkinson, 
Joseph Holbrooke, Jane Harrison, Edward Hutton, Hol- 
brook Jackson, Mrs. Alderman Lees, Neville Lytton, 
Charles Marson, G. R. S. Mead, P. Napier Miles, George 
Moore, Lillah McCarthy, Sir Frederick Pollock, Roger 
Quilter, George Riseley, Landon Ronald, Lieut. Joe 
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Strachey, Bernard Shaw, Arthur Waugh and Sir Henry 
J. Wood. 


Mme. GarpNer Bartiett’s REcira, 


A song recital of more than average intereste-was given 
at Steinway Hall, January 20, by Mme. Gardner Bartlett, 
the American singer. A program of varied numbers, made 
up of German, American and English songs, was presented 
with unfailing taste, with S. Liddle, accompanist. The best 
thing Mme. Bartlett did was the aria, “Oh, Sleep! Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” from Handel’s “Semele.” In this 
number the art of the singer, her voice and method of sing- 
ing found worthy material and the result was wholly 
satisfactory and enjoyable. Of the American songs, some 
eight in number, the best were “Shena Van,” by Mrs 
H. H. A. Beach, and “Hush-a-Bye, Baby, Dear,” by Jessie 
L. Gaynor. Both songs were sung in a pleasing and effect 
ive manner. Of the seven English songs, mention may be 
made of Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie's “Spring Song” and 
Sir Frederic H. Cowen’s “Snowflakes,” both of which are 
attractive and well written. Mme. Bartlett will give a 
second recital shortly. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, 


At the Philharmonic concert, given at Queen’s Hall, Jan 
uary 20, Herr Mengelberg conducted a program of varied 
interest. Much disappointment was felt in the non-appear- 
ance of Muriel Foster, who, owing to a sudden indisposi- 
tion, was prevented from singing, and after the concert, as 
had been intended, of receiving the Beethoven gold medal. 
The program contained Delius works, 
heard on this occasion in London for the first time. They 
were entitled, “On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring’”’ 
and “Summer Night on the River.” They are quite true 
to the essentially Delius mode of the dreamy, vague, im- 
pressionistic expression, and charming and effective in all 
that pertains to the refinement of mood and manner, Mo 
zart and Beethoven, the latter’s seventh symphony, con 
tributed toward the success of the concert and M. Sapellni- 
koff was heard in the Rachmaninoff concerto. At the next 
Philharmonic concert Leonard Borwick will be the soloist. 


two interesting 


PRAISE FoR ORCHESTRA. 


Compliments of a very high order were paid the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra by Arnold Schénberg, who recently con- 
ducted his five orchestral pieces with this organization. On 
his return to Berlin, Herr Schénberg wrote a letter “to 
the members of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra,” in which he 
said many things that must have been of much gratification 
to this accomplished body of men. Herr Schénberg men 
tioned the “unexcelled qualities’’ of the “ensemble.” “the 
precision, the beauty of sound and noble taste,” and the 
“careful thoroughness of every detail,” adding that “on the 
Continent, as far as my knowledge goes, there are at the 
most only two orchestras which could be compared with 
you—the Amsterdam Orchestra and the Viennese Philhar 
monic.” 


Tue Ostrovsky Metnop. 


Two lectures on the Ostrovsky Hand Appliances were 
given at the Ostrovsky Institute on January 21, one in the 
afternoon and one in the evening. Both lectures were well 
attended and many interesting remarks were made by Mr. 
Ostrovsky, who also illustrated with the various appliances 
and the great need and value of the well formed hand. Mr. 
Ostrovsky does not claim that the Ostrovsky apparatus will 
make brilliant musicians, as he affirmed, but he does say 
that the one who may become the brilliant musician and 
interpreter has a better chance of coming into his own if 
less time and labor are spent on the acquiring of technic 
and more on the purely musical side of training. And in 
the use of his several inventions which have now been in 
use nearly four years, he brings forward the testimony 
of many professional instrumentalists who claim to have 
been tremendously benefited by their use in general and in 
regard to particular and special help. Mr. Ostrovsky will 
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leave shortly for the extension of his work on the Con- 
tinent. Evetyn KAESMANN. 





Orville Harrold’s Remarkable Career. 


Orville Harrold’s career is typical of America, the land 
of promise, for ambitious men and women in all lines. 
Harrold was born in Muncie, Ind. As a boy he sang often 
in concerts assisted by his father, who had a lovely baritone 
On one of these journeys he met Ernestinoff, a 
musical director, who took an interest in the lad, gave him 
a vaudeville engage 





voice. 


for him 


some lessons and obtained 








OSCAR SAENGER AND ORVILLE HARROLD 
Ready for an early morning canter in the Maine woods 
ment. Then, after playing at various towns in the Middle 
West, the vaudeville sketch secured a New York booking 

at Hammerstein's Victoria Theatre, in October, 1909. 

Oscar Hammerstein was fond of dropping into the Vic- 
toria Theatre, in order to gain relaxation from the more 
arduous duties, at that time, of the Manhattan Opera 
House. He heard the young man sing. Mr. Hammerstein 
attended every performance that week and on Saturday 
night, October 23, strolled behind the scenes. He told 
the young man to come to his office at the Manhattan Op- 
era House the next morning. 

Harrold kept the engagement and found Oscar Saenger, 
the eminent American singing teacher, with the impresario. 
They took Harrold out on the stage and requested him to 





OSCAR SAENGER TEACHING ORVILLE HARROLD, TENOR, 


THE ROLE OF TURIDDU IN “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.” 


sing for them. After Harrold had sung two selections, Mr. 
Hammerstein drew Mr. Saenger to one side. 

“What do you think of him, eh?” he inquired. 
a voice?” 

“He has one of the finest natural voices I ever heard,” 
answered Mr. Saenger with enthusiasm. 

“Is it—the voice—worth a long contract?” asked Mr 
Hammerstein, drawing him still further aside. 

“It certainly is,” responded Mr. Saenger. “Give him to 
me and I will guarantee to turn over to you one of the 
greatest tenors in the world in twelve months.” 

“Very well,” said Hammerstein. “Take him and make 
a good singer of him.” 

A weck later, which was Sunday, October 31, 1909, Mr 
Saenger again called at the Manhattan Opera House to 
Harrold sing with orchestral accompaniment, and 
then arranged to call on Mr. Hammerstein the next day 
to complete arrangements for Harrold’s study with him. 

On the following Tuesday, Harrold took his first lesson, 
and on January 16, 1910, he sang at a Sunday night con- 
cert at the Manhattan Opera House. 

In February Mr. Hammerstein presented Harrold as 
Canio in “Pagliacci,” and he scored a remarkable hit de- 
spite his lack of experience. On March 12 of the same year 
he sang the Duke in “Rigoletto” for the first time, and 
then started on a short concert tour with Tetrazzini, meet- 
ing with great success, 

“Now came the most arduous part of Harrold’s train- 
ing,” said Mr. Saenger. “In the summer of 1910, to prove 
the possibility of training a singer in America, and giving 
him all the requisites necessary for opera singing—i. e¢., 
languages, repertoire, acting, etc. I took Harrold to Cam 
den, Me. 

“I took with me a language teacher for French and 


“Has he 


hear 


Italian, and assistant to coach him in his roles; and to 
keep him in good physical condition, I shipped my horses 
to Maine. I engaged a cottage overlooking Penobscot Bay 
and then started him on the daily program, which we pur 
sued for twe months. 

“We rose at 6 o'clock and took a 
horseback; on these rides the s 

“At 8 o'clock we returned, t 
had breakfast. 


work. Then I gave him acting lessons on an 


fifteen mile ride on 
ibject of music was tabooed. 
ok a dip in the bay and then 
At 9.30 work began. At first we did tone 
improvised 
After 


the acting lessons | made him practice the singing of roles 


stage formed by the lawn and veranda of the house. 


When he left America he was proficient in ten roles 
“Sundays we devoted to yachting. I rented a boat, which 
we named the ‘Orville,’ and many pleasant hours were 


spent on her. 
“T never had the slightest trouble with Harrold. He 
Mine Vite - 
willing Often I wouk 


a hard day’s work and 


a hard worker, enthusiastic and 


go into his room at midnight after 


find him with his scores, 


humming and memorizing 
“The two months in the woods saw the making of Har 

rold,” says Mr. Saenger. “I never saw a man improve in 

From what I know of his v 


saying that he is d 1 to | 


sO many ways as he did. 
I have no hesitation in 


cdesiine to De 
numbered among the world’s greatest tenors.” 
Unfortunately for Harrold, Hammersteih had discon 


tinued his grand opera in New York, and insisted that th 


tenor sing in comic opera for that season, much to the dis 
like of himself and his teacher. 
Hammerstein having completed his London Opera House 


made Harrold his leading tenor. There he sang such roles 
as Arnold in “William Tell,” 
“Rigoletto,” tremendous success, 


during the season. 


Romeo, Faust, the Duke in 


with singing 132 time 


Since his return to America he has been singing in co 
cert and continuing his work with Saenger. 

a numbe: 
Chicago-Philadelphia 


Besides singing in concerts Harrold sang at 


of performances with the Opera 
Company last year, in Philadelphia in “Rigoletto 


with Titta Ruffo. 


opening 





Tina Lerner in Glasgow. 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, who has the distinct 

of being the only woman pianist among the Russians of the 
present day who has made a career of international 
Scottish 


lame, 


recently appeared as soloist with the Orchestra 


under Emil Mlynarski, in Glasgow. Her success was most 


extraordinary, as the following notices show 

Last night's concert, like its predecessor in the Tuesday series 
was devoted to the debut of an artist of the highest distinction 
A week ago we celebrated the advent of the wondrous violinis 
Huberman, and last night a reception as br mt was accorded 
lina Lerner, the y g R ianist, whose performance well 
merited the unan 3] enthusiastic applause lavished on then 


Miss Lerner played her part in Techaikowsky’s B flat minor on 
certo to perfectior N previous interpretation of this fasciaating 
work kere can be saia t have so fully revealed its spirit, nor has 
uny previous per! ' . leverly elucidated its compositiona 
structure Miss Lerner gave us convincing proof that this ' 
certo is charming as well as forcible While constantly attentive 
to those sources of musical fe, rhythm, accent and brilliance f 
tone, and vivacity of movement, Miss Lerner expressed better thar 
her illustrious rival the innate euphony f the music and its set 

mental poignancy and charn Afterward n sol pieces she ex 
hibited a fluency of execution and refinement of touch worthy of 
De Pachmann at his best. This group, indeed, revealed exquisitely 
beautiful piano playing Miss Lerner seemed unwilling to g: 


the encore so persistently called for, but finally yielded and added 


to her program Chopin's etude, op. 25, No. 3.-—-Glasgow News, De 


cember 31, 1913. 

Those who heard Tina Lerner play at the Orchestral ( ert 
last night can have no doubt as to the pianist on whom the mantle 
of Mme. Carrefo will fall This brilliar y og Russian musician 
has all the gifts. She has nothing to learn in techn she is mis 
tress over the tonal resources of the instrument he has the t h 
of velvet and of metal as needed Delicacy is as native to her 
as robustness. One was cot 1s of brilliant atmospheric playing 
with an absolute freedom frow nical concern that left a delicate 
temperament full scope for expre m.—Glatgow Record, Decem 


ber 31, 1913 (Advertisement.) 
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The Sieveking Method. 


Music lovers will still remember the American concert 
tours of that fine pianist, Martinus Sieveking, though it 
is now about fifteen years since he was in America. M. 
Sieveking afterward retired from the concert platform for 
over ten years, devoting himself to the practice and devel- 
opment of a new method, which he shortly describes in the 
following article. He has now resumed teaching in Paris, 
where he numbers among his pupils some of the most prom- 
ising of the younger French pianists, and he will resume 
concert playing next season. He writes as follows: 

“I discovered many years ago that the only right way of 
playing the piano is to let the dead weight of the arms 
hang on the finger tips while playing, but no method ex- 
isted teaching the development of al! rownd technic on that 
principle. After ten years of patient research I have for- 
mulated a method which is based on scientific exercise to 
be practised in regular order, which will give one an all 
round piano technic in a surprisingly short time. Two 
years only are necessary to give the student who has been 
studying piano regularly a real virtuoso technic. My method 
is composed of about one hundred special exercises, treat- 
ing firstly each separate finger and afterwards the hands, 
forearms, upper arms and shoulders. All these different 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING., 


ARM AND HAND OF MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


exercises are performed on the piano only—no dummy 
piano or practice clavier is used—and are specially made 
to develop the respective muscles. The exercises are 
grouped systematically, the various groups treating inde- 
pendence of the fingers, passing under of the thumb, 
scales, trills, octaves, wrist work, legato and staccato. 

“My exercises are absolutely new and original and give 
to the student an enormous tone, with the capability of the 
finest modulations of the same, and the so much coveted 
beautiful legato. Any student who is willing to investi- 
gate my method will be convinced within a very short time 
that at last one has been discovered which will actually 
develop a brilliant technic within a very short space of 
time. 

“lL have such confidence in my method that I go so far as 
to guarantee results. In the contract which I make with 
a pupil it is stipulated that if not satisfied after the first 
ten lessons with my ability to fulfill the promises which I 
make, he is at liberty to withdraw without recompensing 
me in any way for those lessons. It is almost impossible 
to describe a method and one lesson, in which I can im- 
part the great principle of ‘dead weight’ will show more 
than all written explanations. Anyone wishing to :nves- 
tigate, student or brother artist, will be heartily welcome to 
the necessary explanations, A book treating of my method 
will appear the coming summer.” 
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Wolle in Cincinnati. 


At a three days’ festival given by Christ Church Parish, 
Cincinnati, Ohic, which began January 28, the recita! by J. 
Fred Wolle, the Bethlehem, Pa., organist, was one of the 
important features. 





The Cincinnati! Enquirer, January 29, in a column long 
account of this festival pays the following tribute to Wolle: 


It was in this environment, hallowed by association, that the 
Christ Church Festival was begun yesterday with an organ recital 
by one of the greatest authorities on Bach in the country, J. Fred 
Wolle, who was brought on by Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle to initiate 
the three days’ celebration. 

The organ which Mr. Wolle played so magnificently was a thank 
offering presented the church by Mrs. Emery, and it is one of the 
most beautiful in this part of the country. Mr. Wolle is a fa- 
mous organist, who ranks with Bridges, of Westminster Abbey, 
and his fellow countryman, Le Mar, of London, and he is, more 
over, a Bachnarian second to none, his annual festivals in the 
Moravian settlements of Pennsylvania, notably at Bethlehem, having 
carried his name and fame far afield. Yesterday Mr. Wolle brought 
out with ingenious and masterly effect the remarkably sweet tones 
of the organ, the sonority and brilliancy of his playing proving a 
revelation to the great audience that not only filled the church 
and the choir stalls, but packed solidly the entresol without 

It was natural that Mr. Wolle, being so great an interpreter of 
Bach, should open his program with the prelude and fugue in E 
minor, written by this early master of church music, who first 
discovered the method of adjusting the inequality of the organ 
scale, which has developed into the modern system of “equal tem 
perament.” Mr. Wolle’s manipulation of the vox humani, notably 
in the three songs of Bach and the air from Gluck’s “Alceste,” 
gave to his instrument all the appealing beauty and expressiveness 
of the art of a singer, with the aadition of a charming sustaim 
ing quality which the In such master 
hands the speech and tone of the organ could not have been im 
proved, both treble and bass being voiced to a pressure that made 
of the splendid diapascns or the gentlest breath of the reeds a mar 
velous color of tone, that proved the possibilities of the instru 
ment. 


vocal chords never attain 


Mary Hissem de Moss, who was for years the soprano at Christ 
Church before finding a successful career in music in New York, 
came out especially to lend her talents to this celebration. She 
has a voice of crystal quality, and her selections gave ample oppor 
tunity to display its brilliancy and clarity. John Yoakley, the or 
ganist of the church, was the efficient accompanist. 

The Bach Society of Cincinnati gave last night a handsome re 
ception in honor of one of the greatest exponents of the maste 
in this country, J. Fred Wolle, who found many friends here 
whom he had known before. The receiving line was placed in 
the spacious writing room of the hotel, which is especially decora 
tive, the officers of the society welcoming the visitor with the 
guest of honor. Mr. Tirindelli, Emma P. Roedter, the president 
of the society; Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bohlmann, Louis Ehrgott 
first vice-president; Lewis Schwebel, secretary; Katherine Bennett 
and Lino Mattioli made up the receiving party. 

A bowl of punch refreshed the guests, who numbered, besides 
the members of the society, many other musicians and music lovers 
of the city. Before dinner Miss Roedter took Mr. Wolle for a 
motor spin, showing the visitor a glimpse 
daylight faded 


of the suburbs before the 





Carolina White Twenty-seven Years Ago. 





Carolina White, the popular soprano of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, is photographically reproduced in 












CAROLINA WHITE AT THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


the accompanying picture, which represents the, at that 
time, future prima donna at the interesting age of eighteen 
months. 

Those who know Miss White say that she looks about the 
same now as she did twenty-seven years ago, as no mate- 
rial change is to be noticed in her facial expression. 
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PARIS POSSESSES A 
RUSSIAN SCHONBERG. 


Young Russian Composer, Formerly of New 
York, Writes Extraordinary Works—To 
Help Analyze Ultra Modern Composers 

for the Musical Courier—Pianists 
Appear—Ex-Baseball Player 
Now Makes Hit in Song. 


[All inquiries referring to American musicians and mu- 
sic as well as matters of interest to American visitors in 
Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be ad- 
dressed to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended.] 


Paris, January 27, 1914. 

If anyone in Europe wants to know about the most 
modern of modern music—the music of Schénberg, Stra- 
vinsky and Ornstein—he goes to see M. D. Calvocoressi, 
of Paris, a gentleman who writes extremely intelligent arti- 
cles upon music equally well in English, German, French, 
Russian and one or two other languages—fact—and who is 
not “an” authority, but “the” recognized authority on mat 
ters connected with the newest in music. M. Calvocoressi 
associated himself at the beginning of the year with M. 
Léon Vallas, founder and proprietor of the excellent Revue 
Francaise de Musique, a bi-monthly paper which specially 





ARTHUR ALEXANDER AT THE PIANO AND A GROUP OF 
HIS PUPILS. 


devotes itself to following all that is new in ail countries 
in music, and is now one of the editors in chief of that 
paper. There is almost nothing really known of the ex- 
treme modern movement in music among the general music 
public in America—except, perhaps, the fact of the exist- 
ence of a certain ‘Arnold Schénberg, who writes things 
which make many people shrug their shoulders and others 
of more excitable temperament throw chairs—but it is 
something which all of us who pretend to be musical will 
have to reckon with within the next few years. 

Schénberg will be heard in America—I venture to proph- 
esy that within five years we shall have the man himself in 
America for a time, doing the lion of the musical zoo— 
Stravinsky will be heard; and there is one boy living here 
in Paris—he is only nineteen now—who, though born in 
Russia, learned in New York to be about three-quarters 
American in moods and manners, to whose extraordinary 
music you will have to listen one day. His name is Orn- 
stein and his other name is Leo, and some day, if I live 
long enough and am patient, I shall be able to pat myself 
on the back in listening to you applauding—or, perhaps, 
hissing—his music and say, “I told you so,” which is the 
pleasantest satisfaction in the world. For the present | 
am glad to be able to promise the readers of the Musica. 
Courter in*the near future a series of three short articles 
prepared by M. Calvocoressi in collaboration with Ornstein, 
in which, as far as possible, the story of just exactly what 
these ultra-modern men are aiming to do in their work 
will be told in a simple, straightforward manner. They 
will be articles which must be read by every one who 
wishes to keep in touch with the present day development 
of music. 

Tina Lerner Prays. 

Another pianist of the week was Tina Lerner, who ap- 
peared for the first time in recital in this city. Her very 
successful playing of the Grieg concerto with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra last month—on which occasion she played for 
the first time in Paris—has already been mentioned in this 
column, M. Chevillard, the famous conductor of that 
orchestra, wahecornes oral. a genuine compliment to the artist, one 


which showed how much her playing with the orchestra 
had interested him, by coming to hear her recital last 
Thursday. The program was excellently balanced, being 
made up of a Mozart “Larghetto,” Weber’s “Rondo Bril- 
lante,” the Schumann F sharp minor sonata, op. I1, sev- 
eral Chopin and Liszt numbers and the Strauss-Tausig 
“Man lebt nur einmal.” The characteristics of Miss Ler- 
ner’s playing are already very well known in America 
through the many concerts which she had given there. 
Her technical equipment is splendid—clean cut, precise, 
sure and brilliant when brilliancy is required. In such 
pieces as the Weber rondo, the Chopin etudes, the glitter- 
ing waltz transcription of Tausig and the Liszt “Rhap- 
sodie Espagnole,” she is at her very best. The Schumann 
sonata was well done, too. 

There was an audience which nearly filled the big Balle 
Gaveau, among which I noticed many of Miss Lerner’s 
Paris colleagues—Arthur Shattuck, Thuel Burnham, Mar- 
tinus Sieveking, Henri Etlin, Dent Mowry—and there was 
very hearty applause after each number, so long continued 
at the end that the artist was obliged to respond with an 
extra number. With these two appearances, Miss Lerner 
has thoroughly established herself as a favorite with 
Parisian music lovers. 

Busonr’s ReEcirTAts, 

We have had a week predominated by pianists. Busoni 
finished last evening his series of three recitals, the pro- 
grams of which were announced in last week’s letter. 
Needless to say the final two recitals were attended by the 
same large and enthusiastic audience which greeted the 
farrous pianist’s first appearance here this season. 

Stranc’s IMPROVEMENT. 

Last Friday evening Charles Bowes invited a small com- 
pany to an informal program of songs sung by Samuel 
Strang Nicklin, of Chattanooga, Tenn., who is soon return- 
ing home to resume his position as coach of the West Point 
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baseball nine—if you leave off the “Nicklin” part of his 
name, you will discover that the baritone is no other than 
Sammy Strang, famous former “pinch hitter” and first 
baseman of the New York Giants. Nature gave a bari- 
tone voice of exceptionally fine quality to Strang Nicklin 
and he has spent the last four winters here developing it, 
principally under Mr. Bowes’ care, having worked as well 
with Oscar Seagle and this winter with Grandmaster Jean 
de Reszke. It would be a dull pupil indeed who could not 
learn from three such masters, and Nicklin has made a 
great deal of progress, as he proved by his excellent work 
last week. I like him particularly in English songs and 
ballads, his singing of Secchi’s “Love Me or Not,” and 
the exquisite Handel, “Wher’er You Walk,” being the par- 
ticular features of the program. It is probable that Nick- 
lin will remain in America next season and take up concert 
work. Among the small circle of friends present were 
Consul-General Frank Mason and Mrs. Mason, Mr, and 
Mrs. Walker Buckner, Dr. and Mrs. Wilson and Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Hostater. 

Mrs. Hostater has just returned from a concert tour in 
Germany, during which she filled engagements in Frank- 
furt, Leipsic and Mannheim and gave a recital in Berlin. 
She has an established reputation as a specialist in the 
singing of German lieder and the critics were unanimous in 
praise of her work. 

Russian Music at LAmourEUx. 

Sunday afternoon at the Lamoureux concerts was de 
voted to a Russian program which began with the first 
symphony of a composer whose works are seldom heard 
outside of his native country, Basil Sergeivitch Kalinni- 
kow, followed by compositions of Moussorgsky, Balakirew, 
Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Tschaikowsky, whose 
first piano concert was played with Frederick Lamond as 
soloist, introducing us to our third pianist of the week 
Last evening Mr. Lamond gave a recital in the Salle 
Gaveau. 


RevivaAL or “TorEADOR,” 


At the Paris La Scala they have just begun to do “The 
Toreador” operetta by Fordyce and Bousquet, with music 
by Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton. Can this be the 
same “Toreador” in which Francis Wilson disported, him 
self so many years ago—it must be at least ten now? | 
remember thinking it a pretty poor and ordinary specimen 
of the English operetta factory, relieved only by the in- 
imitable antics of the famous Wilson legs, twinkling up 
and down a large and broad staircase. 


Sievexinc Octave Metuop. 


To any pianist desiring special study in octave technic, 
the splendid “Etude de Concert” of Martinus Sieveking 
must be heartily recommended. At Paul Loyonnet’s re 
cent recital I was struck by the tremendous demands on a 
player which this study makes. On inquiring of his teacher, 
M. Sieveking, I learned that Loyonnet had acquired this 
special facility in octave playing in the short time of four 
months. An interesting short article on the Sieveking 
method appears in another column of this issue. 


Orner MATTERS 


Another concert prevented me from hearing the young 
Hungarian pianist, Desider Vecsei, who played at the 
soirée of the famous old French society, “a Trompette,” 


last week. Mr. Vecsei ‘has a distinct pianistic talent and 
there will be opportunity to speak of his work later. 

The “S. R. O.” sign was out for Busoni’s last recital, 
something which does not happen once in a month of Sun- 
days here at the concert of a soloist and particularly a 
pianist. 

Accompanying this letter is a snapshot of some of the 
advanced pupils of Arthur Alexander, taken a short time 
ago at the Alexander studio. From left to right they are 
Richard Bunn, baritone; Charles de la Platé, bass; Mrs. de 
la Platé, soprano; Clara Peterson—sister of May Esther 
Peterson, the De Reszke soprano who has just been en- 
gaged at the Gaité-Lyrique; Sigismund Erdtmann, tenor, 
and Myrilla Annis. Mr, Alexander himself is seated at 
the piano. His American tour next year will take him into 
Canada, as among the engagements already made by Man- 
ager M. H. Hanson is one for Montreal. 

Just a word more in reference to what I wrote last 
week about the cost of living for students in Paris. The 
fifteen dollars a weck which was stated to be about the 
minimum amount necessary for a student in this city re- 
ferred, of course, only to living expenses—board, lodging, 
laundry, heat, etc. Tuition fees in music and French, 
in acting if you are going in for opera. concert tickets (to 
be sure there are plenty of free ones to most of the con 
certs), Opera tickets, in fact everything except just the 
living expenses, are extras and must be reckoned on top 
of this fifteen dollars. 





Helen Ware and Hungarian Music. 

“Youth is not ready to interpret the classics, the young 
musician should play those selections which suit his 
her personality, and I consider that the youthful violinist 
s not ready for the more mature music. Although I play 
Bach and Beethoven every day of my life, at present I am 
giving the most of my attention to Hungarian and Slavic 
music.” 

In her interesting and vivacious manner, Helen Ware, 
the talented young American violinist, remarked the above 
in a recent conversation with the writer 

It was while Miss Ware was studying with Hubay in 
Budapest, that she discovered her unusual aptitude for 
Hungarian and Slavic music. 

“Oh, yes, the Hungarians used to tell me that I play 
like a real Hungarian, although I ‘am thoroughly Ameri- 
can,” Miss Ware acknowledged with childlike frankness 
Miss Ware has been chosen by the foremost Hungarian so 
ciety in America for its annual concert, to be given at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, February 28, on the list 
f whose prominent patrons appear the names of Countess 
Gladys Vanderbilt-Szécsenyi and his Excellency Mr. Dum- 
ba, the American Ambassador from Austria-Hungary 

In March, Miss Ware is to fulfill many return engage- 
ments in Pennsylvania, and is to appear on three different 
occasions with the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 

From there she will go to Detroit, Mich., to appear in 
joint concert with Yolanda Méré, the famous Hungarian 
pianist. Following this engagement in Michigan, comes 
one in Chicago. 

Miss Ware played before Frederick Stock (director of 


the Chicago Symphony Orchestra) last week, who remarked 


m the unusual talent of the young violinist 





Photo by Boston Photo News Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Mme. Samaroff Available. 


Accompanying is a picture of Olga Samaroff (Mrs. Leo- 
pold Stokowski), who will return to the concert stage next 
season after a retirement of almost two years. Mme. 





Samaroff has been spending that interval in rest and study, 





OLGA SAMAROFPI 


and those who have heard her play recently in private say 
that in addition to the unusual intelligence and splendid 
technic which her piano playing always revealed, she now 
possesses also astonishing breadth of style and makes an 
irresistible appeal to the emotions. Her tour for next 
season is being booked by the Wolfsohn Bureau. 


The Schmalfeld Studio. 





Professor Rudolf Schmalfeld and his wife, Margarete 
Schmalfeld-Vahsel, the well known singing teachers of 
terlin, have moved their residence and studio from Heil 
bronner Strasse 3 to Prager Strasse 26, Berlin W. The 
Schmalfelds are among the most successful singing teach 


ers of the Kaiser's capital, and they have placed many 
pupils on the concert and operatic stage. For a time 
owing to illness. Mme. Schmalfeld was restricted in her 
teaching, but she is now fully recover und has resumed 
her former activities in their full s 


Mme. Villani’s Second Havana Engagement. 


Luisa Villani, who has been most successful in lead 


roles with the National Opera Company of Canada, ha 


been re-engaged to sing in opera in Havana. Mme. Vil 
lani will be heard there during the entire spring season of 
pera 














The Famous Prima Donna 
of the Paris Grand Opera 


auce VERLET 


“With the exception of Mmes, Patti and Melba, nea 
voice of exactly the same quality has been a thie country 
for a lomg period. . . .” 

-London Morning Post, March 22, 1909 
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Josephine Jacoby, contralto, Conried Grand 
rie Rappold, soprano, Metropolitan a Co.; 
sali, soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
»potitan Opera Co.; Rudolf Ber . tenor, 
Heinrich Hensel, tenor, Metropolitan Opera 
; Paul Althouse, tenor, Metropolitan Opera ‘o.; Austin Hughes, 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Louis Kreidler, baritone, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Ce Helen Warrum, soprano, Chicago Opera Co.; if Agnes 
Berry, prano, Chicago Opera Co Henri Scott, basso, 
Opera Co.; Allen Hinckley, basso, Chicago Opera Co.; Mabel S Ste. 
monn, sopranc Hammerstein Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
ecsenerstale Opera Co.; Kathleen Howard, nye Century 
Opera Co.; Dr. Hugh Schussler, basso, Century Opera Co.; Florence 
Hinkle. soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto: Albert Wiederhold, = 
baritone: Léon Rains, basso, Dresden Royal Opera; M 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera; Mme. Carolyn ata 
Grand Opera; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand nn, soprano, 
stein-Regneas, basso, Grand Opera; Marie Stod art ome coprane: 
Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Bessie Bo’ 
man-Estey, contralto; Mae Jennings, gel 
tontralto; Joh» Young, tenor; George Murphy, ten Edwin Evang 
beritone. TELEPGOSE GOTLESOI =o STUDIO: 8 EAST Bist ‘sreeer sew Year 


litan Opera 


Success of a Devries Pupil. 


Ralph Errolle, for the past four years a pupil of Her- 
man Devries, made a successful debut with the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company as Lionel in “Martha” at the Audi- 
torium Theatre, in Chicago, Saturday evening, January 31. 
The Chicago critics voiced their opinion as follows: 

The cast was an English speaking cast for this “Martha” per- 
formance, with but two exceptions. Jenny Dufau sang the soprano 
ole and Constantin Nicolay that of Sir Tristan. The chief interest 
of the evening, however, was in the debut in a major part of Ralph 
Errolle, the young tenor who claims Chicago as his home. 

Mr. Errolle’s voice has been known to the local public for some 
time as a light, sweet, well schooled organ, with adequate range 
and no small tone variety. His enunciation was beyond cavil last 
night. Nervousness seemed to hide his light under a bushel during 
the earlier scenes, but with the second act he gave good account 
of himself. Beyond question, more beautiful tone—tone we classify 
roughly as “‘lyric’—one hears seldom.—Inter Ocean, February 1, 
1914. 


The conductor learned his lesson and when the audience showed 
a desire to hear the tenor aria in the third act again the repetition 
was quickly accorded. Mr. Errolle deserved his success, though so 
nervous in the first act as to be almost inaudible. He gained con- 


HERMAN DEVRIES. 


fidence quickly, however, and disclosed attractive if immature gifts, 
His voice is a light lyric tenor of pleasant quality and encourag- 
ingly brilliant in the upper register. He has talent and some ex- 
perience as an actor and should develop into a valuable member of 
the company.—Chicago Tribune 


The former accomplished his debut in the leading role last even- 
ing and scored an estimable success. Mr. Errolle has a pleasing 
lyric tenor voice which has becn well trained and which he uses 
skillfully, though it has no great power. He has acquired an easy 
stage manner and sang the role with musical discernment and with 
considerable artistic finish, He was a pupil of Herman Devries 
for many years and was engaged by the management last year. He 
gives indication that he will develop into an operatic artist of note. 

Chicago Examiner. 


Lionello found in Ralph Errolle a good interpreter. The young 
tenor, who is one of the recent acquisitions of the company, has an 
appealing lyric voice and last evening he gave promise of consider- 
able temperament and good possibilities for dramatic action.—Daily 
News, February 2, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Change of Soloist. 

As a result of important family matters following on his 
father’s death, Jacques Thibaud is compelled to cancel all 
his engagements and to return immediately to Paris. He 
is therefore unable to appear at the concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in Carnegie Hall, New York, scheduled 
for Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, February 12 
and 13. The management secured for these concerts, as 
assisting artist, Kathleen Parlow, who will play the same 
number as announced for Thibaud, namely, the Mendels- 
sohn concerto, 

Guy Ropartz’s new symphonic etude, “The Hunt of 
Prince Arthur,” will be given its first performance in 
America on February 12 by the Philharmonic Society. 

The program of the evening is: 

Concerto Grosso in C major 
Violin concerto .... 


Symphonic etude, The Hunt of Prince _ 
Symphony, From the New World 





The Dramatic Association of Barnard College, N. Y., 
will have a benefit concert at Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening, March 13, and has engaged Eugen Ysaye for that 
occasion. The benefit is to be given for the Quarter Cen- 
tury Building Fund. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL’S REPERTOIRE. 


Distinguished Coloratura Soprano of Metropolitan and Royal 
Berlin Operas Has Forty-six Leading Roles and 
Many Minor Parts to Her Credit. 








New Yorkers—the opera going contingent—now under- 
stand that the statement, “Hempel is to sing,” would al- 
Ways assure an artistic, temperamentful and vocally pro- 
ficient performance of a leading coloratura role; for the 
young German soprano, Frieda Hempel, has an “estab- 
lished” reputation at the Metropolitan Opera House as a 
singer with extraordinary gifts; and not only there, but 
her “guest” appearances with the Boston and Chicago 
Opera Companies have brought forth extensive praise from 
the press of those cities. 

At present Miss Hempel is best known in America for 
her interpretation of Violetta in “Traviata,” Olympia in 
“Tales of Hoffman,” the Queen of the Night in the “Magic 
Flute,” the page in “The Masked Ball,” Rosina in the 
“Barber of Seville,” not to forget the Princess Werden- 
berg in “Der Rosenkavalier.” 

But Miss Hempel sings dramatic roles as well: Elsa in 
“Lohengrin,” Eva in the “Meistersinger,” Leonora in 
“Trovatore,” and Aida, for instance. 

Miss Hempel herself says that her favorite lyric so 
prano roles are Mimi in “Boheme,” Marguerite in “Faust,” 
Martha in “Martha,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” and Bertha in 
“Le Prophete.” 

Six years previous to her American engagement she had 
been singing in opera in Berlin and other leading German 
musical centers; for there is hardly an opera house in 
Germany in which she has not sung the leading rote m 
some well known opera. She is a Saxon by birth, Leipsic, 
that producer of famous musicians, also noted for its beau- 
tiful women, the charming bionde of the Metropoittan 
Opera Company being no exception, is her mative city. 

From the beginning of her career her exceptional ability, 
not only as a gifted vocalist, but as an unustally endowed 
actress, has been conspicuous. Frieda Hempel began her 
study for an operatic career at seventeen years of age at 
Stern’s Conservatory in Berlin. At twenty she made her 
debut at the Royal Opera of Berlin in the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” as the Widow Fluth, also followed with dis- 
tinct success by an appearance as the Queen in “Hugue- 
nots.” It was also in Berlin that she created the role of 
Widow Gertrude in “Versiegelt.” 

Miss Hempel's repertoire embraces forty-six leading 
roles, and many minor ones, but her American appear- 
ances have been chiefly confined to coloratura parts. 

There has been also great demand for concert appear- 


ances, but owing to her operatic activities, Miss Hempel is 


unable to fill all of them. 





Hempel Wins Boston Praise. 


Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Royal Berlin Opera, as “guest” with 
the Boston and Chicago opera companies, is winning East 
and West paens of praise similar to those already evoked 
from the European and New York successes 

Boston writes as follows: 

Frieda Hempel was charming in every way. She sang beautifully; 
she looked youthful, and acted the part of the romantic daughter 
Roston Journal, January 29, 


of Mastersinger Pogner vivaciously 


1914. 





Miss Hempel, who sang in the roles of a coloratura soprano in 
Reston and in the Italian language, would have caused more sur 
prise but for the Sunday afternoon concert in which she showed her 
powers as on interpretive, characterizing singer of lieder Her por 
trayal of Eva, first of all, was fortunate in her beauty as a woman 
and in the charm and fragrance of youth which became an in 
herited part of it. In the final scene of the concert Miss Hempe! 
made an Eva ft to grace as qucen this tournament of song and of 
the superb singing of such a Walther.—Boston Globe 

Miss Hempel has been heard at this opera house only at the 
so called coloratura parts, as Rosina, Violetta and Olympia. She 
has also been heard in concert. Last night she proved herself 
equal to a dramatic role under rather trying circumstances. Her 
Eva wos essentially human. She was quite equal to the demands 


of the part vocally.— Boston Herald. 


Mme. Ortmann’s New York Recital. 

Carolyn Ortmann, soprano, who has sung with success 
in opera and concert in Germany, is to give a song recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, February 
23. Mme Ortmann studied three years under Mme. 
Orgeni in Dresden, and then went to Vienna, where she 
sang for Gustav Mahler, who advised her to take up opera. 
For several seasons she sang in Bremen and Chemnitz, 
and then returned to America, where for the past season 
she has been connected with the music faculty of Queen's 
College, Charlotte, N. C. At her New York recital she 
will be assisted by Richard Ninnis, pianist. Her program 
will include compositions of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Grieg, Wolf, and Strauss, in addition to a group of songs 
by American composers. 
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Boston’s opera season will be shorter next win- 
ter by one month, as the opening is not to be until 
December. 

——@——— 

If Philadelphia intends hereafter to be satisfied 
with one grand opera per week, then Philadelphia 
deserves one grand opera per week. 

Don Lorenzo Perosi’s Biblical opera, “Moses,” 
is promised for production at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco next year. 


SE “SAREE TSS 


Leopold Godowsky will give his only piano recital 
in New York City at Aeolian Hall, Saturday af- 
ternoon, February 14. This will be Mr. Godow- 
sky's last appearance in New York this season. The 
program will consist of selections by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt and Godowsky. 

rienetinatinl meen 

The plans of a new grand opera company for 
next season in Montreal are now under way. It is 
rumored that the company will be backed by the 
French citizens and two Englishmen. The inten- 
tion is to engage European artists only and the sea- 
son is to begin in October. There are no arrange- 
ments made to use His Majesty’s Theatre, which 
has been used heretofore for grand opera in Mon- 
treal, but one of the other houses will be taken, and 
if the plans succeed the company is talking of build- 
ing an opera house of its own for future seasons. 
The Quinlan Opera Company, now in Canada after 
a South African tour, is giving a four weeks’ series 
of performances at present in Montreal, 

ow ween 


The extraordinary Melba-Kubelik tour will be 
brought to a close in New England early in March 
when Mme. Melba will join the Boston Opera for 
the remainder of the season. On March 1 the 
soprano and the violinist will give another joint 
New York recital in the Hippodrome, offering a 
program made up of numbers that have proved to 
be especially popular on the present tour. They 
will again be assisted by Edmund Burke and others. 
The Melba-Kubelik tour, so far as box office 
records go, continues to be one of the sensations of 
the Following remarkable suc- 
cesses on the Coast, the combination has 
appeared in Denver, Omaha, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Columbus, to receipts that 
have averaged over $6,000. The pair now is in the 
South. The concerts last week included appear- 
ances in New Orleans, Memphis and Nashville. In 


present season. 


Pacific 


Chicago Mme. Melba made a single appearance in 
opera, and a similar appearance is scheduled for 
February 18 in Philadelphia. 
a 

Los Angeles is having trouble in the executive 
and directorial departments of its new symphony 
orchestra. Frederick H. Toye, the manager, sent in 
his resignation and was succeeded by J. T. Fitz- 
gerald. The conductor, Adolf Tandler, also ten- 
dered his resignation, but up to the present mo- 
ment it has not been acted upon by the direc- 
torate. Charges and countercharges fill the air, 
chief among them being that while the public pat- 
ronized the concerts of the organization liberally, 
the conductor, “through a system of excessive re- 
hearsing,”’ caused the orchestra to incur a deficit of 
$8,500. Two concerts were given by Mr. Tandler 
and his men, for which he deemed forty-nine re- 
hearsals to be necessary. There is no way of judg- 
ing the controversy from this distance, but its cause 
must be of interest to all those in the East who are 
in touch with orchestral affairs. Forty-nine rehears- 
als seem a great many and yet they may have been 
necessary. When Mr. Tandler was chosen as the 
conductor of the new Los Angeles Orchestra, we 
remember that the press and the musicians of that 
city endorsed the selection enthusiastically. Mr. 


Tandler ought to be the best judge of the number 
of rehearsals his men need. Some of them are 
players in cafes, restaurants, and the like, and such 
training is hardly fit preparation for the perform- 
ance of the ambitious programs which Mr. Tandler 
projected from the very first. The outcome of the 
present strained situation will be reported in the 
Musica Courter as soon as further developments 
eventuate. 
enenepenill ities 

A glowing tribute to the operatic art of Vanni 
Marcoux appeared in the New York Sun of last 
Sunday over the signature of the music critic of 
that paper, and enthusiastic as the reviewer waxed, 
his panegyric was deserved in every particular. 
Marcoux scored a decisive triumph here as the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance in “Don 
Quichotte,” and those who were fortunate enough 
to see him in the fourth act of that piece witnessed 
a piece of tragic acting which has not been sur- 
passed on the operatic boards of this city. 

‘ —— ee 

And still they come. Seattle is to have a grand 
opera company of her own, entitled “Standard 
Grand Opera Company.”” Mme. Hesse Sprotte will 
be the producer and stage director. John M. Spar- 
gur, Claude Madden and Montgomery Lynch will 
lead the orchestra and chorus. The soloists and 
chorus are to be recruited from Seattle profes- 
sional ranks. “Carmen” and “Faust” head the 
repertoire. The opening is scheduled for some time 
after Lent. “The only doubt regarding the success 


of the undertaking,” says the Seattle Town Crier, 
“is the possible difficulty in securing a sufficient 
guarantee fund.” 


—- 

It is a pleasure to have the Chicago Opera with 
us for a series of six Tuesday evening perform- 
ances and to note the high standard of musical ex- 
cellence maintained by the organization, as revealed 
in the “Don Quichotte” performance last week. 
Cleofonte Campanini, who not only is the chief con- 
ductor, but also the managing director of the or- 
ganization, demonstrated to New York, through this 
single hearing, that his company is of the first rank 
as regards singers, chorus, orchestra, stage busi- 
ness and scenic outfitting. Of particular interest 
was the debut here of Vanni Marcoux, who mad: 
a deep impression with his wonderfully drawn por- 
trait of the Don and his expressive singing and mu- 
sicianly manipulation of phrase, emotion and text 
values. The second work to be presented by the 
Chicago Opera was “Louise” (last evening, Feb- 
ruary 11), and next week’s opera will mark the 
New York premier of Ferrier’s “Monna Vanna.” 

omens pconeees 

No award has yet been made in the Musica 
Courter Grand Opera Libretto Contest. It was 
hoped to make this award by the end of January, 
but this has been found imposible in spite of the 
efforts of those who have the contest in charge, 
owing to the large number of excellent librettos 
which have been received. If there were any one 
libretto among those submitted for this contest 
which possessed merits evidently and obviously su- 
perior to the others, the task of the judges would 
be easy. But such is not the case. On the con- 
trary, there are a number of excellent works, works 
so nearly equal in merit that it is difficult to decide 
between them. For this reason the result of this 
contest has been even more encouraging than was 
anticipated when the prize was offered. It may be 
definitely stated that no composer need offer as an 
excuse for not writing opera the old, time-worn 
plea, that he is unable to get a libretto. Librettos 
are here, and plenty of them, and although only one 
of them can win the prize there are others of gen- 
uine merit which may appeal to the individual taste 
of the composer more, even, than the winner. 
Every effort is being made to decide the contest 
before the end of the present month. 
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Music Notes from Baltimore and Washington. 


Editor of Musical Courier Records Notebook Impressions of Some Tonal Persons 
and Conditions in Those Cities. 


Krom conservative Boston to conservative Balti 
more does not seem to be a far cry, and yet the 
Southern city is able to give lessons to the com- 
munity of the Sacred Cod, in the real art of setting 
the heels against progress. 

Just before reaching Baltimore | read in one of 
its Sunday papers an article 
Quartet Insults Baltimore.” The story told how 
the Flonzaleys, asked by the Peabody Institute to 
perform the new Schonberg D minor quartet at 


called ‘“Flonzaley 


their chamber music concert, had refused because 
the players did not consider Baltimore musically 
ripe enough for such a work. It was a sensational 
story, as newspaper stories gd, and as soon as | 
reached the so-called Oriole City I began a re- 
portorial hunt to run down the truth or untruth of 
the allegations. Personally I did not believe the 
story, because I knew the Flonzaley Quartet to be 
not only too courteous to offend a city like Balti 
more, but also only too anxious to play the Schén- 
berg quartet in places where it is unknown. 
Inquiry at various sources furnished an interest 


ing clue, and confirmation of suspicion came when 





DR. MERRILL HOPKINSON 
frederick Huber, manager of the Peabody Instt- 
tute Concert Bureau, was interviewed. After 


some little questioning Mr. Huber admitted that the 
Flonzaley Quartet had offered to play Schénberg 
in Baltimore, but that Harold Randolph, director 
of the Peabody Institute, considered the work to be 
“not suitable to Baltimore because he deems it wiser 
to have Beethoven and other standard composer: 
at the few quartet concerts heard here.” That in- 
formation, being official, sufficed for the purpose of 
my quest and Mr. Randolph was not sought for 
further elucidation. 


The Peabody building, too, is old fashioned, it 
heing necessary for visitors to walk three blocks in 
order to go from the front of the concert hall to the 
stage entrance, and to pass into the street in order 
to make the distance between the Concert Burean 
and the main fover of the Institute. Fortunately 
it did not rain during my peregrinations about the 








musty old edifice, with which I was not at all im 
pressed, 
RRR 
Mr. Huber, in addition to running the Peabody 
concerts, also teaches piano in that school, and 
directs the choir at St. Patrick's Church. 


\ teachers’ appointment agency soon is to be run 

in conection with the Peabody Institute. 
RR 

Harold D. Phillips teaches organ and harmony at 
the Institute. He was interrupted during a lesson 
long enough to say that he considered a lecture 
given there recently on the subject of American 
musical independence as being “very superficial.’ 
Mr. Phillips is music critic of the Baltimore News, 
and enjoys the added distinction of being a brother 
of Stephen Phillips, the English poet 

Rae 

George F. Boyle and Emmanuel Wad, of the In 
stitute’s pianistic faculty, were not found at home, 
but a pleasant and instructive chat with progressive 
Gustav Strube, teacher of harmony and composi 
tion, brought out the information that he is eager 
to write an opera providing he finds the proper 
libretto. He is watching with interest the outcom« 
of the Mustcat 
Libretto Competition for a prize of $200. 


present CourireR Grand Opera 

Mr. 
Strube’s “Puck” for orchestra is being played fre 
quently in this country and in Europe 

eRe 

Gustav Strube’s presence in Baltimore should in 
spire some of the music lovers there to get substan 
tial backing for a symphony orchestra, as he is a 
baton wielder of telling knowledge and experience. 
\ previous experiment with a Baltimore symphony 
orchestra foundered because of the ineffectiveness 
of the leader, who was Harold Randolph. He 
worked hard, but his lack of talent as a conductor 
and his ignorance of baton technic made the task 
an impossible one for him and aroused no wish on 
the part of Baltimore Yo continue support of sym 


phony concerts under such conditions. 
zune 

David S. Melamet, the busiest singing teacher in 
Baltimore, has 1co pupils, all of whom are mem 
bers of an opera class, which gives performances 
in English. The performances are excellent, too, 
as I heard from many sides. Last year the chorus 
selling $1,200 worth of 


The Melamet pupils will 


found no difficulty in 
tickets for “Traviata.” 
three “Faust,” one “Traviata” and two 
“Freischiitz” renderings in May at the Auditorium 


surely 


vive 


with a change of cast for each performance 
a remarkable feat. A convivial evening spent with 
Mr. Melamet proved him to be a man of wide 


culture, of keen observation, and a delightful ra 


conteur. He told with glee of a remark he 
made to Harold Randolph when the latter 
said to Mr. Melamet and Franz Koneisel that 


he believes in musical advertising. “So do I, 
assented Mr. Melamet, “especially when you do it, 
Randolph. Your advertises brings 
pupils to Baltimore, who stay a short time at the 
Institute and then come to me and the other private 
teachers here.” Another story told by Mr. Melamet 
showed his faith in musical Baltimore. 
a dinner with Mr. Gibson, president of the Oratorio 
Society, that there would be no deficit at the musica! 
festival undertaken by the organization last spring 
Mr. Melamet had to buy the dinner. 
nae 


school and 


He wagered 


Conductor Pache, of the Oratorio Society, is « 
progressive, militant musician, who follows Emer 


son's advice and seeks to tell the truth in “words as 


hard as cannon balls \sked why he does not 


A 


long to the 


Florestan Club, the musicians’ club of 


Baltimore, he said: “I don’t care to associate with 


a lot of second rate musicians.” Of course. Mr 
Pache did not mean that all the members of t! 
Mlorestan are second rate, but he specified some 
whom he considers to be such. “There’s X.” he 
said, “who prides himself on belonging to the X 
of Virginia. He used to be a fourth teacher in 
music school Recently | was in Virginia and 
visited the shabby grave of the original X 
wouldn't allow my dog's grave to fall into such a 
state of neglect.””. Mr. Pache spoke of Mr. Melam« 
in the highest terms tle is a fine composer, too 
he said, “and I think so much of his cantata. ‘Col 


umbus,” that it is in the 


society 


repertoire of my 
The Oratorio sang the choral part of Beethoven 
Boston Symphon 


ninth symphony last year at the 


concert in Baltimore, and was the first organization 
Vadis” in Ameri 
also tor the \mert 


f the same composer's 


to do Nowowieiski (eo 
Mr. Pache now is 


prenmere 


rehearsing 


Kreuzaufhinduny 





STRUM! 


whose first Luropean pertor heduled f« 
March 7 at Crefeld, (serman Asver Hamerik 
‘Choral Symphony” ts dedicated to Mr. Pache, as 
at the instigation of that maductor. so he tells me 
Saint-Saéns wrote his soth Psalm 

neue 


\sger Hamierik recertly celebrated His seventiet 
birthday in Copenhagen. He corresponds regulas 
with his Baltimore friends 

en ed 


Baltimoreans 


Other old remembered there 


are Richard Burmeister and Carl Faelten 
en eS 


formerly a 


time 


Hobart Smock, 


appears in public occasionally, but devotes himse 


chiefly to running a chicken farm at Glendal 
an ed 
Butterfl 


The ¢ hicago (Opera sang © Madame 


Baltimore on February 6 
eRe 
Dorothy L. Franklin, the Musi Couriers 
respondent, believes thorous h}y n the musi 
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Baltimore and praises her musical col- 


ir progressiveness and unremitting 
the good teachers here are busy,” 
is eloquent proof of Baltimore’s 
1d sense in music.” Agreed 
nue 
-sident of the Oratorio Society, 
organization is to give 
“Not with 


Melamet,” he 


the 
IOI5 even 

in prospect from Mr. 
| a 

1 Hopkinson, handsome and _ pol- 
practising dental art when he is not 
was talked with just after he had 
pupils in hygiene at Maryland 
ced happy, however, and he has 
concert season is an extremely 
reviews have been uniformly 
over the Doctor’s scrap book 


charming conversationalist, un- 


tu 


ll posted in music 


| an es 
. ‘ . = 
| musicians highly praised by Dr. 
Theod 


leader 


nd make 


Hemberger, teacher of 
“Te is an inspiration,” 
things hum. I'd 


him in the chorus at any time 


RRR, 
1S1¢ critic of the News: ] 
ritic of the Sun, and Willard G 


of the American, were not found 


at those newspaper offices. Critics are night birds. 
Mr. Day’s absence was regretted especially. He is 
a veteran in Baltimore, and besides being a music 


Bennett, Baltimore. 


JOSEPH PACHi 


critic, also is a philosopher (!), preacher, inventor, 
composer of hymns, etc. Mr. Lambdin aroused the 


ire of Baltimore musicians recently by asserting 


ARCHITECTURAL PANORAMA OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
¢—~Francis Scott Key Monument = 
s—Court House, 
6—Union Station. 


that Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto for piano is 
not a great work. He put his comment more 
radically than that, however. 

eee 

The shortness of the Baltimore visit made it im- 
possible to accept Mr. Huber’s invitation for in- 
troduction at the Florestan Club. 

npr 

William A. Gault & Son sell Beethoven statuettes 
for $7, and good ones they are, too. 

nner, 

The first movement of Grieg’s A minor piano 
concerto was played very well by pianist McQuade 
at I a. m., in the dining room of the Hotel Emerson. 

nme 

Anna Baugher, contralto, and pupil of Melamet, 
is in much demand for concert work. Recent ap- 
pearances in New York and Philadelphia proved to 
be signally successful. 

mene 

A program of new American compositions given 
recently at the Florestan Club was as follows. The 
composers are members of the club: 

nner 


Serenade for violin, cello and piano......Abram 
Abram Moses, violin; Alfred Furthmaier, 
Howard R. Thatcher, pianist. 


Moses 
cellist, and 


Three songs for baritone. ... ..Robert Paul 
William G. Horn. 

Serenade for cello ....... 
Alfred Furthmaier, accompanied by the composer, 


...Gustay Strube 


Franz C. Bornschein 
Poem antique 


Minuet for two pianos..............Wilberforce G. Owst 
Harold Randolph and George F. Boyle 


AEP antennae 
i} 


men 


rYiiy, WN It 


ee 


*, 


> a mis 7 


7~—Post Office. 
&—Post Office and City Hall. 
o~—Marylani Line Monument. 
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Washington. 

A few hours spent in the Capital resulted in 
meeting some musicians who had much to tell that 
is interesting. 

a 

Otto Simon, a pupil of Asger Hamerik, has dis- 
tinguished musical ancestry, for Hamerik studied 
with Berlioz. Mr. Simon teaches a large class of 
vocal pupils and conducts the Motet Choral Society, 
which, as Mr. Simon explains, “is the development 
of a new school of chora! singing which strives for 
The 
application of this principle gives to the voice of 
the chorus a veiled quality of beautiful and im- 


repression of tone rather than for its intensity. 


pressive significance.” There are 100 voices in the 
Motet Choral Society, and its concerts are praised 
by all the discriminating music lovers of Washing 
ton. Mrs. Simon, pianist, and pupil of Godowsky, 
is one of nine sisters, all of whom possess absolute 
pitch. 
nner 

Marie von Unschuld’s music school was visited 
and found to be flourishing under the supervision 
of her husband, Henry Lazard, who informed the 
caller that the madame is away on a long concert 
tour. Her new motion picture lecture on piano 
playing is being asked for everywhere. The Von 
Unschuld method, based on the Leschetizky prin 
ciples, is extremely popular in Washington. 

Ree 

Other musicians whose doings and views will be 
reported on the occasion of a second early visit to 
Washington, when more time is expected to be at 
the disposal of the interviewer, are Mrs. Wilson 
Greene, the successful manager, who also directs a 


1. The Capitol, East View. 
4 The White Howse. 
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prosperous music school; Sydney Lloyd Wrighton, 
vocal instructor, choral director and head of the 
Washington College of Music (ensconced in an 
especially artistic building) ; old Dr. Kimball, who 


DAVID S. MELAMET. 


says he has been teaching singing “for one thousand 
years’; Mrs, Goodhue, his pupil and a busy teacher ; 
Henry Casper, pianist; Josef Casper, violinist, and 
violinist 


Anton Casper, the three gifted musical 


WHAT HELPS TO MAKE WASHINGTON BEAUTIFUL. 
2. Washington Monument. 


5. Corridor in Congressional Library. 


23 
brothers; Henry Xander, pianist, director of the 
Saengerbund and wine merchant; James Bagley, 
organist; Alice Burbage, piano pedagogue; Ernest 
Lent, cellist; Richard Lorelbure, cellist: H 
H. "reeman, organist at St. John’s; S. M 
pianist; Georgia Miller, Virgil exponent; Frank 
Norris Jones and Felix Garzigslia, pianists; Dalton 
Baker, of the National Cathedral School, and Mrs 
Oldberg, vocal instructor, of 


Fabian, 


whose work much 
praise was heard on every side. 
RRR 
Half of Washington’s population is colored. 
RRR 
When I inquired about the chances for a sym 
phony orchestra in Washington every one smiled. 
mR mR 
As soon as Washington gets ready for its sym 
phony orchestra, Heinrich Hammer will be the con- 
ductor. At present he is chicken farming and com 


posing between the intervals of collecting eggs 


LEONARD LIERLING 


The Federal Bureau of Education in Washington 
is making a nation wide search of old Scotch and 
English popular ballads which used to enjoy vogu 
in this country. The endeavor is worthy and even 
noble, but for the life of us we do not know why 

a 
sometimes 


are accomplished 


the 


Operatic “scox | »s"” 


by the newspapers and at other times by 


singers during the performance 
— . 
Schubert’s famous composition, “The Earl King,” 
is spoken of by the Wilmington, Del., Despatch 


Vernon, Va 


Home of Washington, Mt 
Union Station Pisa, 


Ps ‘ 
6. Christopher Columbus Memorial, 
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THE “RING” CYCLE. 


“Die Walkure.” 


Die Walkiire” begins with a rain storm in D 


ino! Double basses bluster, oboes and clarinets 
h, horns and trombones roar, tympani crash, and 

is an outrageous downpour of violins. So 

; the picture that many New Yorkers who 

were present at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
lhursday afternoon, February 5, are reported to 
ve said that they could fancy themselves back in 
January again. Siegmund, however, who was at 
the back of the stage during the worst of the storm 
and who reached Hunding’s hut only when the cata- 
ysm was on the decline, comes in out of the wet 
ind cries “Water, Whether he referred to 


the storm or to his own aquatic needs is not clear. 


water.” 


sieglinde gave him a drink out of a cow’s horn 


revived him rapidly. We have always sus- 
drink. It could not have been plain, 


Probably it was fire water. At any 


pe ted that 
rdinary watei 
rate we know that Siegmund’s son Siegfried came 
through drink—a habit which the poor 


fellow had evidently inherited, 


yriet 


Siegmund no sooner swallowed the potion than it 
went to his artistic temperament and he became ex- 
ecaing We have 
the authority of the poet that the time to cultivate 


ly companionable with Sieglinde. 


the friendship of the wife is when she is at logger- 


heads with her husband. We know that Sieglinde 


1 


thinks her husband is a horrid thing as soon as we 


two tenor tubas in E flat, the two bass 


tubas in L flat, 


hear the 
and the contrabass tuba in C play 
the Hunding motive in ( That is not the 
of a love song. Hunding makes the remark 
the snake-like 
iewlinde. He orders his wife to mix his drink and 
eave the 


lle should have mixed his own drink if he in- 


minor 
rhythm 
has same 


Siegmund eyes as 


hat is where he made a mistake. 


room 


tended to make rude remarks about his wife. Sieg- 


linde, with true Wagnerian foresight drugs his 
drink. Nothing could be simpler or more nibelung- 
ue. She at once becomes free to return to Sieg- 
ind, who smgs a spring song when the outer wall 

f the hut disappears 
lhe -lunding hut was able to withstand tempests 
mly. The breath of spring and the rustling leaves 
hummering in the moonlight on one side of it, and 
criptive orchestration on the other side of it, 


That is why 


! { de 


made its removal a logical necessity. 


ill went away. Siegmund, having sung for 
ime in B flat, becomes more animated with 
orchestral changes of rhythm and harmony. He 
up on the dining room table and pulls out of 

1 tree the sword which Sieglinde and the or 
iad previously pointed out—Sieglinde using 

and the orchestra the trumpet in C, fol 
the Oboe in G. 


ot wait for the fight with Hunding 


Siegmund, being now 


ning, but elopes with Sieglinde. 


Brinnhilde met the bride and bridegroom on 


their honeymoon, which does not appear to have 
When Sieglinde next 
she is nervously excited and physically ex- 
Briinnhilde took pity on 

But Fricka, wife of 
Briinnhilde, had a grudge 
id she gave old Wotan a piece 
of her Wotan was weak 
kneed, in spite of his regal beard and kingly spear. 

Fricka that is to weapons. 
She laid down the law, however, with a vengeance, 
ind compelled her helmeted husband to punish his 
beloved daughter for taking an interest in the lovers 


been altogether successful 
appears 
hausted at the same time, 
her and gave het 


Wotan 


against 


shelter. 
ind mother of 
Siegmund ar 
mind on the subject. 
arms 


had no say, 


and elopers. 


Wotan reluctantly obeys. He causes the death of 


Siegmund and Hunding. The sword which was 
drawn from the knotty ash with so much dramatic 
ostentation is shattered on father Wotan’s spear. 
Sieglinde saves the broken sword for her son and 
retires to the retreat of the Walkiiren. 

Wotan bids his child farewell and lays her on a 
rocky couch in an enchanted slumber with a helmet 
on her head and a brazen shield to cover her. He 
leaves her to the vigil of the eternal stars and the 
revolving sun, to be buffeted by the winds and 
weatherbeaten by the pitiless rain. But he sur- 
rounds her lonely resting place among the lofty 
mountains with a circle of fire in order that none 
but a hero can approach her. And never was such 
another slumber song conceived and written! 

Such music (as ’tis said) 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung 

While the Creator great 

His constellations set 

And.the well balanc’d world on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 

The performance of the magic fire music on this 
occasion, February 5, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, was marred by some of the 
upper wood wind instruments being so distressingly 
flat. But elsewhere throughout the music drama 
the splendid orchestra was all that could be wished. 
Had the writhing conductor been invisible all 
would have been well; for his interpretation was 
massive, broad and sympathetic according to the 
varying moods and manners of the composer. 

Carl Braun was Wotan—every inch a Wotan— 
and right royally he played the part of the hen- 
pecked hero with the hair screened eye. The music 
written for this Wagnerian victim of women’s 
rights is pitched a little higher than the natural 
range of Carl Braun’s sonorous bass voice, and only 
an artist of much skill could have sung the baritone 
E’s and F’s of the high bass part of Wotan in “Die 
Walkie.” 

Rudolf Berger made his first appearance on this 
occasion, singing the tenor music of Siegmund with 
brilliancy and power. He is a genuine Wagnerian 
tenor for whom the lyrical episodes as well as the 
massive orchestral accompaniments have no terror. 
His diction and dramatic accentuation of the text 
were admirable. His magnificent stature fits him 
for a hero’s part. 

sasil Ruysdael looked appropriately fierce in 
\{unding’s black whiskers, and he sang as usual, like 
the artist that he is. Olive Fremstad as Sieglinde 
and Johanna Gadski as Briinnhilde were exactly 
what we expected from such experienced inter- 
preters. As Fricka, Margarete Ober demonstrated 
her ability to direct the Tammany Walhalla, and her 
singing was superb. No wonder Wotan succumbed. 
The over man was worsted by the Ober woman. 
rhe “Walkiire” maidens were: 

Helmwige .. 


Gerhilde 
Ortlinde 


Waltraute 


Schwertleite 

Their scene was rather tame, in spite of their ex- 
cellent singing, because the ladies did not ride. 
They walked on, one by one, and in groups.. The 
“Ride of the Walkire” occurred alone in the or- 
chestra. Where were the puppets and jiggers on 
raucous wires which erstwhile astounded our youth- 
ful eyes as they bestrid the clouds and mountain 


peaks in the ride of the mad Walkiiren? They have 
vanished, alas, with other illusions of youth, into 
the Ewigkeit! 

Evidently the management thought that those 
who had once seen the mechanical horsewomen ride 
could never forget them and that it was unnecessary 
to exhibit them again. Perhaps they were right; 
but we missed them as much as we should miss the 
disproportioned birds and mountains on a willow 
pattern plate. 

The scenic grandeur of the second act was truly 
impressive with its “antres vast and deserts idle.” 
Some of the profane spectators present shocked the 
religious scruples of the chosen Wagnerians by ap- 
plauding when the curtain rose on the majesty of 
the heaven kissing hills. But of course they were 
quickly converted to the true faith by the missionary 
hisses of the elect. To American eyes those bold 
and barren rocks lacked the anthropological interest 
of a native landscape where every jutting crag and 
perpendicular expanse bears testimony to the busy 
enterprise of the advertiser. 

If those ancient Icelanders and Scandinavians, 
who lived by the Rhine in those days of mytho- 
logical geography, could read—which we doubt— 
it was a scandalous oversight on the part of the 
Nibelung merchants not to paint the rocks, “in a 
kind of Runic rhyme,” thus: 

“Walhalla mead, twenty years in bond.” 

“Sieglinde soothing syrup.” 

“Wagner’s Tannhauser-Busch is the best beer. 
Get the habit.” 

“Shoes, black and Wotan. 

“Rustless tarnhelms.” 

“Let the Nibelung twins do your work.” 

These pleasant reminders of the’ presence of 
ubiquitous man would rob the mountain solitudes 
of their terror and make the desert places seem like 
home. 


Look for the spear.” 


enieay aren 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


Hist! Paris, listen to what the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph says about you editorially: 

The Paris Opera, for its pretensions, is the worst man- 
aged, the most inartistic, the most unprogressive and the 
most disreputable in the world. It is a parasite. Its activi- 
ties are numbered by its annual remittance. As politicians 
are in favor of the continuance of that remittance, the 
Parisian politician is a power in the Opera, and the house 
is filled with him and his congeners fattening on monstrous 
gifts of free tickets. Whether a woman singer can sing 
there or not depends chiefly upon her ability to secure 
some friends who care to purchase two or three thousand 
francs’ worth of tickets. The Opera in Paris, like its 
rivals in the same city, is a pesthouse of miserable intrigue, 
and the wholesome development of a wholesome art has 
become impossible. 

The best singers avoid the place. Few reputations are 
nowadays made there. The Paris Opera doés not even 
possess one celebrated conductor. 


The truth about the Paris Opera was told first 
by the late Mare A. Blumenberg in his series of 
“Reflections” written by him in the French capital 
and printed in the Mustca. Courter. He gave full 
details of the free ticket evil and pointed out its 
destructive effects. Lut the custom does not extend 
alone to the opera. Concerts, too, are given prin- 
cipally for the delectation of deadheads. 

Theatfes, circuses, music halls, vaudevilles, skat- 
ing rinks, and dance halls run on a profitable basis 
in Paris, and therefore it is hard to understand why 
opera and concert should be given to the popula- 


a 


Read “Variations” on another page and note 
what an American composer has to say about his 
profession . Under oath he admits that he works 
at composition five hours a day for nine months in 
the year, and receives as a result of the sales of his 
creations “about $30 annually.” 
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BAYREUTH 1914 FESTIVAL. 


Details are sent to the MusicaL Courter from 
the management of the Bayreuth festival, regarding 
the forthcoming series of performances to be held 
there next summer. The schedule reads as follows: 





See TRE 5. ins 5 5 3 55 3 has OR a vk Bhaeas July 22 
TI oe ao ccs anan Weics's “bani dae abel July 23 
“Rheingold” ..... July 25 
a ES SR neo te ee A July 26 
I eo oc so bed acanis bode buh coaeeeuee July 27 
MN oo os cca. cava bce enki ban apenas July 29 
TE SU es ii scocups ath pe ba bkens eee July 31 
TE ttn a conc daiiose rns ok ea woks aaeeial August 1 
I see nos ee LE KAL d wekaeae es CCR ea August 4 
we ee ee eee August 5 
CT Souci ince csues bbed en chaahebeieweswuse August 7 
CU GU i ivan a tv en ss wien eae nes 34s taeuewa August 8 
IRE id ven: sia abe nies Sweetie ke August 10 
rE NE a5. ss on cn anon eS vedsemansal August 11 
PE rc, hay wwe wae Gdaleba eae os .. August 13 
“Walkiire” .August 14 
PE vcs bcno oA Raa nase coud «che . August 15 
IO 2 nk. Sis Nab eee ......-August 17 
II So oc Gus ecco ianawee nol August 19 
IE Ci a naicbas aN vo hokey Pepper es August 20 


The performances of “Rheingold” and “Flying 
Dutchman” will begin at 5 p. m., those of the other 
works at 4 p.m. There will be intervals of about 
one hour between each act. Numbered and re- 
served seats can be booked by applying to the “Ver- 
waltung der Biihnenfestspiele, Bayreuth, Bavaria.” 
Tickets for the “Ring” series will be issued for the 
complete cycle only. The price is $25. The price 
of tickets for “Parsifal” and “Flying Dutchman” is 
$6.25 for each performance. The allotment of tick- 
ets will take place in March next, but applications 
for seats can be made now. However, a clause in 
the prospectus reads as follows: 

“Tickets for single performances of 
(August 7 or 8) cannot be considered until Feb- 
ruary 15, 1914.” 

Apartments can be secured from March, 1914, 
without extra charge by telegraphing “Wohnung, 
Bayreuth.” 

With every order for tickets, the 
agreement must be signed: “These tickets are for 
the use of myself or immediate friends, and I agree 
not to transfer them to anybody else on penalty of 
50 shillings for each ticket. In the event of my be 
ing prevented througi unforeseen circumstances 
from using these tickets myself, I agree to return 
them to you for resale according to the Bayreuth 
regulations.” 


‘Parsifal’ 


following 


MUSIC IN CHINA. 


Nettie Snyder, the well known vocal teacher and 
manager of St. Paul, Minn., sends the following 
interesting letter, dated January 1, from Tientsin, 
China, where she is visiting her son, Dr. H. \. 
Fuller, who occupies the chair of chemistry in the 
Pei Yang University: 

I had a most beautiful trip through the Orient, stopping 
in Port Said, Suez, Penang, Singapore, Colombo, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Tsinghai, and so on. In Shanghai they 
have a very fine symphony orchestra of one hundred and 
fifty men, for which they pay their conductor fifteen thou- 
sand gold dollars a year. They have their regular sym- 
phony concerts and their popular concerts every Sunday 
afternoon. Summers they play in the park. Every even- 
ing in Tsinghai they have a fine symphony orchestra (of 
course, all Germans). They come to Tientsin and Pekin 
two or three times in the season. 

One hears very little singing out here. | went to a Chi 
nese theatre while in Shanghai, to a play which was sup- 
posed to be a Chinese opera. They had the orchestra on 
one side of the stage, an orchestra composed of instru- 
ments with only one string, and two or throe tomtoms. 
They played, or made a noise, all the while the play was 
going on. When the actors were singing they tried to see 
which could make the most noise. There are no women 
ever on the stage; their parts are always taken by a man, 
who tries to sing in a falsetto voice. The Chinese have no 
music at all, and I really thought they never could be 
taught to sing; but since coming to Tientsin I have been 
entertained several times by royalty here at the palace of 
Prince and Princess Trai Fu. These two princes are 
brothers; their father is the richest Chinese in China, and 


their uncle was the last ruling emperor of China. The two 
young princes are very good looking young men. Both 
have two wives. It seems a Chinese can have as many 
wives as he can afford to keep. The President of China 
has seventeen living in the palace at Pekin. If they quar 
rel, he locks them wp. 

In the homes of these two princes they have an English- 
man who is master of ceremonies, also a lady who helps 
them receive and teaches them English. They dress in the 
latest Parisian styles, have a beautiful Victor with all the 
latest records of “Caruso, also all the new tangos and rags. 
They have a dancing teacher, who is teaching them the 
tango, one steps, etc. It is really quite surprising to see 
the ladies dance as well as they do, as they have ali had 
their feet cramped from babyhood. Now they have had 
them broken again and are getting longer shoes and trying 
to waltz like white people. 

I never supposed a Chinese could carry a tune until I 
knew these people, but the princes can both sing the music 
of all the new rags and really have quite good voices, and 
I am sure if they had proper training they could sing very 
well, They love music and have very good rhythm in 
their dancing. 

I have met here also a Marquise Li who sings very 
sweetly and speaks both French and English very well 
China has really just commenced to wake up after all these 











GRAVEYARD 


SNYDER IN A CHINESE 


MRS 





WINTER IN CHINA 





SPENDING 


MRS. SNYDER THE 


hundreds of years. It is a great country for all kinds of 


minerals, coal, silver, gold, tin, copper, etc They only 


need capital now to develop their mines. 


Mientsin is a very modern city. The Chinese city has 
over a million inhabitants and is so dirty. They are really 
the dirtiest people | have ever seen. The Concessions here 


are very nice. There are cight in all, English, French, Ita! 
ian, Russian, Austrian, etc. The Americans had one, which 
they gave up. We attended a ball at the German Club last 
evening, and there were at least ten different nationalities 
The officers of the different regiments were in their uni 
They all do the 
vand 


forms, which made it most attractive 
very latest and had a fine military 
They have the afternoon dansant, also dancing after a big 
dinner. One hardly feels one is in China except when 
going through the Chinese city 

The things that impressed me when traveling by train 
were the thousands of graves. They bury their dead on 
their own farms. If they have ten acres, five are used for 
the dead) A view of one of their graves is pictured here. 
If a Chinese dies away from home, they always bring him 
home to bury him. That miy time when 
they display any sentiment, and they say that is more a 
matter of form. They have absolutely no nerves 

There is the biggest chance in the world out here for 
vocal and piano teachers. There seem to be none at all 
I am doing some nice work here. Could have all I could 


do if I wanted to bother with it. 


one steps vety 


is the one and 


Mrs. Snyder expects to end her visit in Tientsin 
in March, returning to California early in April. 


Piiciccines 


All the European bourses slumped last week on 
receipt of the news that America has declared her 
musical independence. 

sattdliinaaiian 

Reethoven is to be festivalized again in New 
York. At last this really gifted composer will come 
into his own here. 


STARS THAT SHINE. 


Ysaye, Godowsky and Gerardy made their sec- 
ond and last New York appearance in combination 
at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, February 4, 
and attracted an audience tremendous in size and 
overflowing with enthusiasm. 

The masters presented a program of unusual 
interest, consisting of Beethoven’s C minor trio, 
Mozart's sonata in D major (Ysaye and Godow- 
“La Muse et le Poét” (Ysaye 





sky), Saint-Saens 
and Gerardy, with Camille Decreus at the piano), 
and Schubert's B flat trio, 

All criticisms of Carnegie Hall as an unfit place 
in which to hear chamber music are ridiculous and 
have been proved to be so time after time. If 
Bauer and Paderewski pianissimos can be heard at 
Carnegie Hall, intimate 
established there between audience and singers by 
Julia Culp, Mme. Sembrich and other violinists 


and communion can be 


when they render Brahm’s Schumann and kindred 
lyrical writers, then why is the same hall too large 
for music played by three men, each one of whom 
has a big tone that carries to the furthest corners 
Chamber music written 
for public performances and not for parlor con 


of the auditorium? was 


sumption. Many of the halls at the palaces where 
much of the early chamber music was first heard, 
are very much larger than some of the concert 
rooms in the big cities. Brahms’ sextet, Beetho 
ven's septet, and several famous octets are compo 
sitions which we very much like to hear, but save 
us from having to listen to them in a smal! room, 
particularly if ‘the players ranked even approxi 
mately with such tone producers as Ysaye, Godow 
sky and Gerardy. o 

We claim to be tolerably familiar with the works 
performed by those three artists last week at Car 
lack of 


“intimacy” in their readings nor did we miss any 


negie Hall, but we failed to notice any 


of the requisite notes, accents, phrasings, and con 
trapuntal rhe 
were complete and beautifully set forth. 


melodies 
The de 


of the composition could be followed at 


twists and windings 
velopment 
all times and the rhythms were not only distin 
guishable but also emphatic. Messrs. Ysaye, Godow 
sky and Gerardy were so conversant with the works 
performed that they played many measures with 
out looking at the printed pages in front of them, 
and they revealed perfect accord as to tempi and 
all the other details of execttion and interpretation. 

We are as critical about music as any one can 
well be, and if we declare our entire satisfaction 
with the performances of last week, that settles the 
matter so far as artistic gaugement is concerned 
rhe trio of great musicians played superbly and 
the works they gave us never have been heard here 
in greater perfection 

We do not that 


Saens composition belonged on the same program 


assert, however, the Saint 


with Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert. It is a pre 
tentious piece of work, which begins ambitiously 
enough, but soon degenerates into tedious passage 
work and laborious elaboration of uninspired and 
even unmelodious subject matter. The number wa 
played magnificently by Ysaye and Gerardy, whose 
artistic fervor was worthy of a far better musical 
cause. 

Godowsky’s contributions to the concert were those 
of a piano genius who colored his keyboard sounds 
to suit the timbre of his string partners and at 
tuned his musical nature to theirs with peculiar 
and lovely sensitiveness. 

The audience showered applause on the gifted 
trio and recalled them innumerable times after each 
number, the players acknowledging the ovations 
with repeated bows. 

—- « 

It is suggested by the New York Staats Zeitung 
that, as we have piano compositions for the right 
and for the left hand, some one write a work for 


the Black Hand 
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PADEREWSKI’S PERSECUTORS. 


One of the circulars which have been spread over 
the West wherever Ignace Paderewski was to play, 
came into possession of a New York daily paper 
recently, and it publishes the text of the handbill, 
as follows: 

Winn Ye Money to Hetp Murper INNOCENT 

Critpren, Decicate Women AND Hetrtess Otp Men? 


ConTRIBUTI 


Then stay away from the Paderewski concerts. 

This is what Paderewski did with the money he earned 
in the United States: 

Paderewski gave $20,000 to establish the newspaper Dva 
Grosha, published for no other purpose than the agitation 
of killing the Jews of Russia. 

Paderewski’s generous contribution made that agitation 
successful, and today everywhere in Russia desolate women 
are weeping for their slaughtered babies, husbands and 
fathers 

Will you 
for murder? 

San Francisco, great music lover, but greater lover of 
humanity, will not help the slaughter of innocents. 


help Paderewski again to contribute $20,000 


Paderewski concerts. 
Respectfully, 

Tue JewisnH Procressive CLus. 
Tue Jacon Gorpon Dramatic Crus. 
WorkMeEn’s Circite No. 114. 
WorKMEN’s Circte No. 511. 


stay away trom the 


written to friends in 
says the daily which reproduced the 


“Mme. Paderewski has 
New York,” 
foregoing, “that her husband had not the slightest 
idea that the newspaper which he helped by his 
contribution of money was to reveal any anti- 
Semitic tendencies. He was astonished, she wrote, 
to learn from these handbills that this publication, 
known to the pianist only as a patriotic and na- 
tional Polish newspaper, was accused of anti- 
Semitic teachings.” 

who 


Every unprejudiced person reads Mme. 


Paderewski's statement, will believe it without any 
question. Mr. Paderewski is personally a cultured 
and kind hearted gentleman, liberal to a fault, and 
always ready to help those in distress. It is ab- 
surd that he should be accused of ktiowingly en- 
gaging in any agitation for the killing of human 
Everywhere throughout intelligent circles 
that Mr. 
Paderewski should .be made the object of such 
The police 


being S 


in this country regret is expressed 


painful and fanatical persecution. 


should stop it at once. 
init liaiinai 


THE THIBAUD STORIES. 


Che following communication will serve to set at 
rest malicious rumors which have been set in cir- 
culation during the past week: 


New York, February 5, 1014. 
i the Musical Courier: 


Yesterday's daily papers contained an article that works 
a grave injustice to this office and to Jacques Thibaud, the 


French violinist, to 


whom it refers. It contained the 
wholly unwarranted statement that this cfhice is about to 
sue Mr. Thibaud because of the cancellation of his tour. 
r are that Mr. Thibaud was called 
Europe, because of his father’s death and grave 
family complications that demanded his immediate pres. 
rhe need of his going was clearly recognized by us, 
ind the matter of his interrupted tour freely and amicably 
adjusted is absolutely no misunderstanding 
ll will fact that Mr. Thibaud has 
return to this country under our 
His present tour was proving 
and it was most unfortunate 
We wish in 
justice to all concerned to repudiate the 
which evidently was given out by someone wholly 
unacquainted with the facts. 


rhe facts of the mat 


suddenly t 
ence 


That there 
is shown by the 
definitely contracted to 


management next season 


extraordinarily successful 


that circumstances compelled its interruption. 
? 


he immterest of 


article 


Respect fully, 
(Signed) Loupon CHartron, 
——_—_<——- 


IT DEPENDS ON THE TEACHER. 


Some American girls can become singers with- 
out studying abroad, but it depends on the teacher 
The success of Martina Zatella at the 
Teatro Carlo Felice of Genoa, Italy, is a proof that 
the feat can be accomplished. This Michigan girl 
secured her entire vocal instruction in New York 


they have. 


and under the guidance of the well known Mme. 
Valeri. Following two years’ study with this noted 
teacher, the youthful artist assisted Signor Bonci in 
his last tour of the United States. Last fall Miss 
Zatella sailed for Italy, and a few days ago she 
made a great success, singing the part of the Page 
in Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” at the Carlo Felice of 
Genoa, one of the famous Italian stages. Deter- 
mination, talent, and of course, the proper selection 
of a teacher make up the secret of this girl’s suc- 
cess, which proves that the obstacles met by many 
American girls who go to Europe is due largely to 
the fact that they either are unprepared or at least 
ill prepared. Real talent and merit sooner or later 
seem bound to win recognition. 


a 


BOSTON OPERA ITEMS. 


From Boston comes vigorous denial of the report 
printed in the Musicat Courter last week to the 
effect that Felix Weingartner had cancelled his plan 
to conduct at the Boston Opera this season. Wein- 
gartner has recovered from his illness, and Boston 
insists that he will be there for a series of perform- 
ances in March. 

The final negotiations for the Paris visit of the 
Boston Opera next spring have been completed. 
The Covent Garden Opera, of London, is joint 
lessee with the Boston Opera, of the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées for ten weeks beginning April 20 
or 27 and continuing until early in July. The 
syndicate behind the venture includes Otto Kahn 
(who is acting individually, as he explains, and not 
for the Metropolitan Opera House) ; Eben Jordan, 
of the Boston Opera; Sir Ernest Cassel and Lord 
Rothschild, London bankers; Lord Grimthorpe, 
Baron Erlanger, a Paris banker, and Henry Hig- 
gins, managing director of the Covent Garden 
Opera. 

Unofficially, the list of persons said to be en- 
gaged for the Paris season embraces these: 

Sopranos—Mmes. Alda, Barrientos, Cavalieri, Destinn, 
Edvina, Garden, Hempel, Melba, Nielsen and Tetrazzini. 

Altos—Mmes. Dalvarez and Matzenauer. 

Tenors-—Messrs. Ferrari-Fontana and Martinelli. 

Baritones and basses—Messrs. Amato, Marcoux, Segu- 
rola and Scotti. 

Conductors—Messrs, Moranzoni, Nikisch and Weingart- 
ner, 

Stage director—Josef Urban. 

The repertoire, as given by the Boston Transcript, 
includes “Boheme,” “Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re,” “Don Giovanni” and “Meistersinger” 
and “Tristan.” To these will be added various 
other Italian operas and possibly a new French 
opera or two, concludes the Transcript. 

Henry Russell has been made managing director 
of the venture, and a better choice it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine, as his international experience and 
activity fit Mr. Russell ideally for the place and his 
remarkable success in Boston bespeaks strikingly 
his possession of the executive qualities necessary 
to handle such large and complicated operations as 
those planned for Paris. 

There is no reason, by the way, why the scheme 
should not be made an annual event in case it re- 
sults favorably this spring. Some such thought 
must have been latent in the minds of the syndicate, 
because their lease of the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysées is for five years. 

nn as 


Matthew Arnold may have been right in his day 
when he defined criticism as a disinterested desire 
to learn, but now it has become an interested desire 
to preach. Matthew Arnold was a Greek scholar 
and must have known the history of the famous 
Zoilus who spent his entire life defaming the works 
of Homer. What was his desire—to teach or 
preach? At any rate he got his reward; for the 
inhabitants of Smyrna burnt him and his books to- 
gether. That is a practical way of answering critics 
and criticism. 


February 11, 1914. 
ON APPLAUSE. 


According to George Bernard Shaw it is wrong 
to applaud. In the London Advertiser his views 
are expressed as follows: “I ask you how are actors 
to act? how is a play to have any sense or con- 
tinuity, or rhythm, or illusion, or charm when at the 
end of every speech, and sometimes three or four 
times in the course of it, the performer has to stop 
and wait until the spectators express their apprecia- 
tion and amusement by making a disgusting noise? 
Is it any wonder that a play ceases to be a play and 
becomes a Christy Minstrel entertainment, with 
Bones and Mistah Johnson uttering inconsecutive 
pleasantries, encouraged by the roar of laughter? 
You are going to tell me that people must laugh— 
that laughter is wholesome and healthy, that people 
go to the theater to laugh. Rubbish!” 

And now Ernest Newman has written a treatise 
on “The Psychology of Applause” in which he says: 
“The theory that we applaud because we are so 
full of delight that it positively must have an out- 
let will not bear examination. People may be sent 
into the seventh heaven of delight by a fine picture 
in a gallery; but we never seen them clapping or 
thumping on the floor with their sticks, or throwing 
their hats in the air. It may be said that there is 
lacking in the picture gallery the collective con- 
sciousness of the theater and the concert room. 
Some allowance, no doubt, has to be made for this; 
there is a mental as well as physical infection to 
be caught in crowds. But it is doubtful whether 
even the collective consciousness of the crowd 
would prompt it to applaud if the actors were not 
present in person, In the cinematograph fheater, 
for example, the attempt of an enthusiastic indi- 
vidual or two to raise a round of applause after a 
picture is generally a failure.” 

In another place he adds: “We make a rough 
and ready distinction between an obviously secular 
work and a profoundly religious one, and refrain 
from applauding after the latter; but how is an 
average audience to distinguish between works of 
the same genre? There are some things not osten- 
sibly religious, that, however, touch the holy depths 
of feeling that one feel applause after them to be 
a profanation—the ‘Good Friday Music,’ for ex- 
ample, or the ‘Siegfried Idyl’ or Bach’s air for 
the G string. It will be a long time before an aver- 
age audience becomes rational on this point. But 
would not the problem solve itself by the simple 
process of having our concert music in the dark, 
or at any rate with the performers invisible? Is 
not the physical presence of the performer at the 
basis of our impulse to applaud ?” 

Here Mr. Newman has struck the nail on the 
head. Most applause is personal. The average au- 
dience does not applaud because it is so full of 
delight that it must have an outlet, but because it 
has been pleased by a performer and wishes the 
performer to know it. Why deny our artists this 
expression of our appreciation? Their whole lives 
are wrapped up in those few hours when they per- 
form before an audience and at that time they need 
encouragement and appreciation. Let them have 
it, if they deserve it. But do away with the obnox- 
ious habit of applauding every public performer, be 
his work good, bad, or indifferent—as is the habit 
in New York. Here encores no longer are a dis- 
tinction; everyone gets them. The public should 
not be chided for applauding, but for applauding so 
often at the wrong time and for the wrong persons. 

Sauna Sneed 

If there is no paid claque at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the question is pertinent why at the 
“Tosca” performance last week, a swarthy son of 
Italy stood in the rear of the orchestra circle, seats 
Czo1 and C302, and whispered audibly to some of 
his nearby compatriots at certain moments: “Now 
clap—louder—so—so—keep it up—once more— 
that’s. it—louder—again—hold it—that’s right— 
now wait that’s enough.” 
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al VARIATIONS JS, 


received for a spring tennis 
Any more? 





Nine entries have been 


tournament of musicians. 
Rare 


Dancing has just had its best recommendation. Billy 
Sunday, the evangelist, says that it is hugging set to 
music, 


RRR 


On this page is a sketch of Katharine Goodson rehears 
ing the Hinton concerto with Nikisch in Queen’s Hall, 
June 6, 1911. The picture was made by Pianist Arthur 
Shattuck, who is unusually clever with his pencil. 


nner 


With apologies to the column in the New York Tribune, 
known as “The Conning Tower”: 
In Wagner’s “Gétterdammerung” 
There flutter ravens three; 
Such flights as those queer birdies make 
No mortal e’er did see. 


RRR 


The ravens in “Gétterdammerung”’ : 


—— ~~ ~~ 


The wire cords that make them fly: 


RRR 


A telephone questioner asked on Monday morning—out 
busiest time—whether there is such a composition as “No- 
ment Musical,” by Schubert. We felt like telling the asker 
that the piece is called “Moment Nusical.” 


nee 
Why is Parsifal, supposedly a vegetarian, always 
plump? 
nRmne 
“The American public—or, at any rate, the American 


It is, 
of course, a work which requires to be comprehended be 
more it can be London Musical News. 
Whadd’ye mean, comprehended ? 


Rene 


has nothing to do with music. 


critics—have received Elgar's ‘Falstaff’ very coldly. 


appreciated.” 


Somehow, although it 
this paragraph in the Columbia (S. C.) State, squeezed a 
titter from us: “Government officials have seized 10,000,000 


pesos of Mexican revolutionary money, or about $6.75.” 
Rene 


In Milan, at the Del Verme Theatre, they have a tenor 
named Tincani. Can you picture to yourself what the 
American paragraphers would do with that name if we had 
lincani here? 

nur 

It seems that recently Harold Bauer arrived, 
hard day's travel on the railroad, at a Western town late 
at night. He wanted to seek rest immediately, but was 
prevented from doing so by a young woman reporter of 
She sought an interview. After having 


after a 


the local paper. 
asked: “Who is your favorite composer?” “How did you 
happen to be a musician?” “What is you pet color?” and 
other equally important questions, she said, as she made 
ready to leave: “Do you have a special piano sent for your 
Bauer, whose patience by this time was some 
Oh, no. I use some twelve 


concerts ?” 
what exhausted, said: “One? 
pianos during the season’s tour.” The young journalit 
seemed pleased, and after some ado took her leave. Next 
day, at breakfast, the pianist read in the morning paper 
“Bauer Arrives With Twelve Pianos.” 

nue 


“Hawkeye” writes to this column: “Has it ever struck 
you how much of the build, color and general atmosphere 
of Beethoven's ‘Moonlight’ sonata he—ahem!—let us say 
assimilated, from Schubert's ‘Impromptu’ in G major, op 
90, No. 3, and with what generous—ahem!—let us say ab- 
sorption, dear Brahms was—er—influenced by Schubert's 
A flat ‘Impromptu,’ op. 142, No. 2, the two A flat ‘Moments 
Musicals’ and the ‘Waltzes’ composed by Schubert from 
1816 to 1819 and published in 1812? Beethoven and 
Brahms followed good models, however, and therefore, 
who shall point at them the finger of scorn, or lift the 


eyebrow of cynical disbelief? Schubert can stand the loss, 
and Beethoven and Brahms the accusation.” 
nere”e 
We have been accused of accepting a bribe to write well 
of Mrs. Sundelius, whose polished concert singing 
praised after our Boston We admit the bribing. 
We received some of the best home made Swedish cookies 


we 


visit 


we have eaten since our half year residence in Stockholm. 
Tak sa mykt, Mrs. Sundelius. 
nre 


From Colon comes a picture card 
Ernest Gamble Concert Party: “Had fine voyage through 
the West Indies and Caribbean. Big changes since we 
were first in Panama six years ago. Rode from Atlantic 
to Pacific in a launch today It’s a case of ‘the land di- 
vided, the sea united.’ We are giving eighteen concerts 
for the United States Government and they are treating 
Dread leaving this land of sunshine, flowers 
Here’s greetings.” 


post sent by the 


us royally. 
and palm trees for the icy North 


nme 
The world, the Flesch, and the “Devil's Trill.” 
neue 


Katharine Goodson was informed by the Flonzaley Quar 
tet recently that they “do not intend to keep the Schénberg 
quartet in their repertoire after the present season, as the 
work is inordinately difficult of performance and does not 
seem to give proportionate pleasure to the listeners.” 


When Leopold Godowsky recently reminded us that we 
were his first piano pupil in America at the time he was 
making his home in this country, we swelled with honest 
pride. But when Leopold added quickly, “and I’m not 
proud of my work,” the swelling went down with startling 
suddenness. 


In our recent article about Boston we called attention 


to Mr. Malcolm Lang’s prolonged absence from his studio, 
and complimented him upon heing able to snap his fingers 
We are 


Lang studio we 


at things mundane. informed that had we called 


have seen a s.gn 


“w vu'd 


earlier at the 








reading: ‘Mr. Lang is ill at the Corey Hill Hospital and 
does not expect to resume work until the end of January.’ 
It appears that in December Mr. Lang underwent a serious 
abdominal operation, which kept him on his back for two 
weeks and confined him to his home for two weeks more 
We did not mean to do Mr 
our apologies herewith, especially as he writes: 


Lang an injustice, and extend 
“My ill- 


ness has meant considerable loss to me and I have worried 
quite as much about ‘things mundane’ as the average music 
teacher and orgamist would, I imagine, under similar cir- 
cumstances.” 


n ne 


human events, America declared 


When in the course of 
her musical independence recently, we noticed that in the 


concert and opera announcements immediately following 
New York was promised for the succeeding week these 
strictly American attractions: “Meistersinger,” “Louise,’ 


“Siegfried,” “Traviaia,” “Tristan and 
“Faust,” Dr. Karl Muck, Beethoven, Elman, Wolf, 
Strauss, Saint-Saéns, Humperdinck, D’ Albert, Cornelius 
Liszt, Ravel, Chopin, Moszkowski, D’Indy, Chabrier, Carl 


Flesch, Ropartz, Josef Stransky, Cleofonte Campanini, Al 


“Rosenkavalier,” 


Isolde,” 


fred Hertz, Giorgio Polacco, Arturo Toscanini, Mendels 
sohn, Dvorak, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, Handel, Wieniaw 
ski, Rachmaninoff, and the opera singers Berger, Destinn 
Weil, Goritz, Braun, Reiss, Schlegel, Audisio, Anamia: 


Dalmores, Dufranne, 
Gadski, Jorn, Ca 


Reschigliat 


Bayer, Quesnel, Berat 


Hempel, Ober, 
’ 


Pini-Corsi, 
Huberdeau, Maubourg, 


Amato, Gilly, Didur, De Segurola, Bada 


ruso, 
Bégué, Cristalli, Rothier. Hooray for Uncle Sam! 
Rare 
Overheard in the Subway 
“Will you come to my house and play cards tonight 
“I can't, I'm going to a dance.’ 
“Where 
“Rubinstein Club.” 
“What's that? 
“Some kind of musical club, I think 
“Banjo, mandolin, or glee 
“No, higher class than that, they tell me Classical 
mus 
“Gee! I can't go that stuff 
Neither can |. But what've going to d Mis 
invited me.” 
s 
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Well, I'll admit she’s awful pretty.” 
See? There you are.” 
nner 
Behymer received this letter the other day from 

Ariz., where Ignace Paderewski was to have 

played last week: 

‘Can't you get this pianist to come down here and play 
concerts any way, because we understand he can play 
as well with his left hand as with both of them, and 
much music has been written for one-hand piano play- 
particulariy for the left hand, and won't he do it for 
price, because we never like to hear music from the 
keys ‘nohow.’” 


ee 4 


Phoenix, 


eneRe 


It is a beautiful commentary on the rewards of music 
that Richard Green, the once popular baritone who threw 
himself under a train at Surbiton (England) recently, had 
been in such straitened circumstances before he killed him- 
self that the Thames Embankment used to serve as his 
bed at night. Formerly Green had sung with Patti and 
Melba. 

At the inquest following the suicide, Samuel Solomon, 
a friend of Green, gave testimony as follows: 

The ( Were his troubles due to his own fault? 

I don't think it was his own fault. He has told me that 
he has walked his feet off looking for engagements, and 
that sometimes he was so hard up that he was driven to 


oroner 


sleep on the Thames Embankment. 

The ( was it then that he fell from the 
high position he held in the musical profession ?—I think 
he lost a lot of money through speculations, and his 
nother left him a lot of money, which he also lost in that 
Then he lost some money in trying to educate him- 
In addi- 

He 
/ 


advanced money to men who were promoting comic 


‘oroner—How 


Nay 
to sing in four or five foreign languages. 
1 to these losses, he lost money in rubber shares. 
yperas, and he used to write to them asking for some 


money that they owed him. Occasionally he re- 


ceived half a crown from them. 
rhe Coroner.-What that because the men could not pay 
him Yes 
sheed 
The ( 


gether I 


They wrote and said their salary was garni- 


alto- 
say It is 

He told me once that he went to 
deputise for an a local music hall, and that he 
vas so welj liked that he got two or three “curtains,” and 
He kept on 
ibout this, but could get no reply, and this seemed 


oroner—How much do you think he lost 


could not whether he lost or not. 
only what he told me 
artist at 
the proprietor promised him an engagement. 
writing 
also 
That, | 
have asked him to try and pull himself together, 
‘I have tried everything | am fit for. 


orry him 
oroner suppose, was the “last straw”? 
has replied 
t on the Embankment, and [ have walked the 

I once found him with- 
“You 
sleep on the Embankment any longer; come and 
‘ and I took him to my house at Surbiton, 
vhere he had been living for the past five or six months. 
A short time 
a chance of singing for one of George 
when he was tried he could not 
get up to the top G, and after that they did not want him. 
The body Marie Rejené Green, 
of Campden Houseroad, Kensington)? who said 

her husband was She said her hus- 
t been doing so well lately in his profession, as 
getting only occasional engage- 
i matter of fact, he had done nothing for the 
e months, and was practically supported by his 
They had two children, boys, of the ages of ten 
elve, and their proper education, in his low state, 
him a lot He went to live with some 
it Surbiton, and the last time she saw him, three 


; looking for engagements.” 


t enough to pay for a shave, and said to him: 

€d not 
stay with me 
He went up to town nearly every morning. 
ago the deceased got 
but 


Dance’s « mpanmes, 


was identified by 
forty-nine years of age. 
band had 1 

or some time he had been 
ments As 


} 
past twely 


ot worry 


», he was very depressed 

Did he make any statement to you of a 
Only this. About eighteen months ago he 
out of it.” 


Coronet 
character 


“T wish I was 


the 
ent character, is this one, transcripted out of London Music 
News: 

At Clerkenwell County Court the other day application 
was made by Ernest Owen Radcliffe, of Archway Road, 
Highgate, for an order against him to be varied. 

Judge Howland What are you? 
write songs for music hall artists—I am a 


Roberts 
A pplicant-—I 
pifle writer 
His Honor—What are your earnings as a piffle writer? 
Apolicant—We have had a severe strain through rag- 
time. 
His 
piffle? 
Applicant—Yes, I have a song here, “Three Cheers for 
King George—Hurrah!” Here it is- 
His Honor—You need not read it. 


Honor—Surely you write something better than 


It might spoil your 


copyright. What have been your earnings, say, during the 
part week or fortnight? 
Applicant—At Christmas time I sold one song for 10s. 


His Honor—The total amount of this debt and costs is - 


£5 6s., and the original order is that you pay 30s. per month. 
What do you say you can pay? 

Applicant—I have business before me which will ensure 
my being able to pay 12s. 6d. per month, 

His Honor—Can’t you pay £1 per month. 

Appiicant—No. On my word as an Englishman all I 
can pay 12s. 6d. 

His Honor—Very well. I will accept your word. 

The order was varied to 12s. per month. 

In America, writers of piffle earn large fortunes. 


And while we are on the subject, let us examine into the 
earnings of an American composer who takes his art of 
song writing seriously, but fortunately is blessed with 
enough of a private income to keep from starving. Mar- 
shall R. Kernochan, an extremely gifted composer of vocal 
works, was left $3,750 per year by an aunt, whose estate 
at her death amounted to $3,142,035. A legal referee now 
recommends that Mr. Kernochan be paid $9,000 annually. 
During the young man’s examination he said that he has 
spent eight years studying music with H. H. Metzler, Ivan 
Knorr and Dr. Goetschius, but played no instrument. The 
questions and answers on the subject of Mr. Kernochan’s 
musical career were as follows: 

Q.—What is your occupation? A.—Musical composition. 

Q.—Now, Mr. Kernochan, have you composed any mu- 
sical pieces yet that have been put on the market? A.— 
Oh, yes, quite a few. 

Q.—-Will you tell me what you have published? A.— 
The first is called “You Love Me Yet.” The second is 
called “Wanting is What,” by Browning. The third is 
called “The Folk Song,” by Henley. The fourth is called 
“Out on the Rolling Ocean,” by Walt Whitman. The fifth 
is called “Unconquered,” also by Henley. These are pub- 
lished by T. W. Thompson & Co., of Boston. In New York 
there is one called “At the Window,” one called “Give a 
Rouse,” by Browning; “The City of Sleep,” by Kipling, 
and “The Smuggler’s Song,” also by Kipling. Then the 
next is “Song of Ylan,” by Kipling, and “Two To- 
gether,” by Walt Whitman. Then comes a chorus called 
“Fresh Spring,” by Edmund Spenser; then comes “A Ser- 
enade at the Villa,” by Browning, and “Around Us the 
Wild Creatures,” also by Browning. 

Q.—Then your compositions are practically all songs? 
A.—Yes, there is a cantata, which has just been accepted 

at least | have been told it will be accepted. 

Q.—That is very long. A.—Yes, very long. 

Q. About how many pages? A.—About sixty-one pages, 
as [ remember. It will be more when it is published. It 
will come to about 100 pages. 

Q.—And you have been working on that continuously 
for about how long ? A.—About eight months. 

Q.—And this is the last thing you have done? A.— 
No, I have done a few songs since then which are still in 
manuscript. 

Q.—About how many copies of these have been sold, do 
you know? A.—Well, some of them have sold as few as 
five copies and some have sold up to 1,200, 

Q.—About how much have you made as the result of the 
sales of this music? A.—Well, I should say about $30 a 
year. 

Q.—The publishers publish this music at their expense 
when they take the songs? A.—Yes, they take the gamble. 

Q.—Mr. Kernochan, how much time during the year do 
you spend on musical composition? A.—I suppose about 
nine months. 

Q.—And how many hours a day? A.—I suppose during 
the time I'am working about five hours. 

Q.—And do you do anything in connection with dispos- 
ing of it? A—Oh, yes. A good deal of time is taken up 
in disposing of what I have done. 

nne 


“Hubbub” writes to us: “And the worst of all, you did 
not tell about conservative Boston. Are you aware that 
Boston beans are manufactured in New York and im- 
ported to the Hub?” 

aaa 

If the letters of “Natoma” are transposed we get “No- 

mata.” 
nar 

In these automobile days, Franklin P. Adams does not 

hesitate to speak of Rossini’s “Stabat Motor.” 
RRR 

The story that milking cows to music means more milk 
for the dairyman is a familiar bit of news by now, and one 
of the Washington correspondents queried Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston about it. 

“Mr. Secretary,” he asked, “has the department investi- 
gated the matter?” 

“Not yet,” replied Mr. Houston. “I understand that the 
farmer who originated the idea used a graphophone.” 


“I wonder what selection he used?” 
“Whatever it was,” answered the Secretary, “it must have 
been written in beef flat.” 
nee 
I think of Aphrodite, 
Bare facts and other things 
That have no clothing on them, 
When M—ry G-d-n sings. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 
nae 
Also from Chicago: “I heard a good story yesterday 
which was given to me by Sametini, the violinist. He told 
me that there was some music called futurist and cubist, 
but that a Frenchman now was writing music without bars. 
How would you call such music? The answer is ‘prohi- 
bitionist.’” 
aneae 
We are under the painful impression that some of that 
alleged $600,000,000 spent for music last year in the United 
States went for a popular song called “Ich Gebibbel.” 
eee 
Why not call it the Society for the Promotion of Opera 
in Grand English? 
Leonarp Liesiinc. 





THE WEEK IN BALTIMORE. 


Musical Doings in the Oriole City. 


"Phone, Tuxedo 752 F, 
213 Prospect Avenue Roland Park, } 
Baltimore, Md., February 6, 1914. 

Marguerite Maas, the young Baltimore pianist, who went 
to Berlin last fall to continue her studies with Ludwig 
Breitner, is making a gratifying success, both as pianist 
and composer. On January 16 she played one of her own 
compositions, a theme with variations, which was pro- 
nounced by the director of the Stern Conservatory, where 
she studies, to be “earnest, charming and thoroughly mu- 
sicianly.” On January 18 she played the Rimsky-Korsa- 


kow concerto, with full orchestra, meeting with great suc- 
cess, as the audience recalled her time after time. 

Miss Maas studied at the Peabody Conservatory in Bal- 
timore, and has made many successful appearances here. 
Several of her songs are well known in her own city also. 
She is ambitious to prepare herself for the concert stage. 


“Der RosENKAVALIER” Music HEarp, 


Scenes and waltzes from Richard Strauss’ new opera, 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” were given at the Florestan Club 
on Tuesday evening. They were arranged for violin, 
cello and piano by Theodor Hemberger, a member of the 
board of governors of the club. Mr. Hemberger played 
the violin, Alfred Fiirthmaier the cello, and Howard R. 
Thatcher the violin. The “Kinder” symphonies of Haydn 
and Bishop were also played by members of the club un- 
der the direction of Mr. Hemberger. 


PHiILapeLpHiA Quartet ComINe. 


An approaching event of interest is the recital to be 
given on February 17, at Lehmamn’s Hall, by the Philadel- 
phia Quartet, which will be heard here for the first time. 
The quartet is composed of Edna Baugher, soprano; Anna 
G. Baugher, contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Henry 
Hotz, baritone. Anton Witek will give a group of vio- 
lin solos. 


Serres oF WaGNner Lectures. 


The opening lecture of the series on Richard Wagner 
and his operas, by Dr, Oliver Huckel, was given on Mon- 
day and repeated on Thursday. The second will be given 
next week, on Monday and Thursday, with “Rienzi” as the 
subject. Excerpts from the opera will be played on the 
piano by Mary Stewart Reid. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET. 


At the Flonzaley Quartet recital here last week, Schu- 
bert’s string quartet in D minor, a suite for violin and 
cello by Emanuel Moor, and Haydn's delightful string 
quartet in D major were given. The players received an 
ovation from the large audience. 

KATHLEEN Partow Pays. 


Kathleen Parlow, violinist, was heard in a recital at the 
residence of Dr. and Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs, Tuesday 
afternoon. Harold D. Phillips was the accompanist. 


Battrmore Notes. 


A recital was given last Saturday at the residence of 
Dr. J. T. M. Finney, by Bart Wirtz, cellist, accompanied 
by Howard Thatcher at the piano. 

Roland Gminder, cellist, played at Port Deposit Feb- 
ruary I. D. L. F. 





Music. 


It may be inconsistent, but sometimes we wildly yearn 
To have a law that none may play pianos till they learn. 
—Galveston (Tex.) Daily News. 
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GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


New York Premiere of “Don Quichotte”—Vanni Marcoux Scores Heavily as the Hero of Cer- 
vantes’ Story—Fine Performance by the Chicago Grand Opera Company—“Walkdre” 
Matinee—“Rigoletto” at the Century Opera House—Sunday Night 
Concerts at Two Opera Establishments. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Tosca,” February 2 . 

A very vivid and convincing “Tosca” representation was 
that given by Caruso, Farrar and Scotti on Monday of 
last week. All the honors and thrills of the intensely 
melodramatic Sardou story were in full evidence and the 
second and third acts exerted their usual potent attraction. 
Miss Farrar does not denote the aristocracy of Tosca, but 
lays stress rather on that character's vehemence. Her 
voice was not in.good estate and she sang shrilly at times 
Scotti’s vocalism now represents what an English singer 
used to call “cantillation”’—a species of talking simgsong. 
His acting, however, deserves every possible praise. 
Caruso, likewise, was in splendid histrionic form and, fur 
thermore, he was in excellent voice, and gave an intensely 
sympathetic and convincing portrayal of the role of Mario. 
Toscanini, as usual, made the most of his orchestral contri- 
bution. 

Puccini’s “Tosca” remains weak, musically, as its score 
does not enhance the effect of the play, but rather hampers 
it at important moments. 


“Don Quichotte,” February 3. 

On the occasion of the Philadelphia premiere of “Don 
Quichotte” last autumn, the MusicaL Courter sent a special 
representative to that city, who gave to the readers of this 
paper a full analytical report of the Massenet opera and 
its perfromance. Later in the season the work was re- 
peated several times in Chicago and at each hearing there 
the Musicat Courier letter from that city furnished de- 
tailed accounts. Thus it will be seen that when “Don 
Quichotte finally came to New York last Tuesday evening 
(performed by the Chicago Opera troupe) it was no novel- 
ty to the local readers of the most enterprising musical 
paper in the world. The dailies of the metropolis, with 
all the parochialism of a metropolis, had published no 
news of “Don Quichotte” because its premiere had not 
taken place in New York. The Musicat Courier, how- 
ever, is out to give all the musical news everywhere and 
all time, and consequently no American representation of 
“Don Quichotte” remained unchronicled in these columns. 

The original judgment of the writer who went to Phila- 
delphia last fall remains unchanged after hearing Mas- 
senet’s lovely opera again last week. The fact that the 
librettist, Henri Cain, did not adhere strictly to Cervantes’ 
story, matters nothing as grand opera goes. Verdi muti- 
lated Shakespeare in “Otello” and “Falstaff,” Gounod as 
sassinated Goethe in “Faust” and Shakespeare in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and Wagner outraged mythology, while nearly 
all the opera composers have done violence to history 
The sole question in “Don Quichotte” is this: “Has Henri 
Cain furnished a good libretto?” And the answer is: 
“Yes, he has drawn from Cervantes the material most 
suitable for opera and had added such other motives and 
incidents as were necessary to make a cohesive and plaus 
ible plot, with sufficient action to give the composer op- 
portunity for musical display, melodic utterance and or 
chestral color and characterization.” 

As was stated in the Musica Courter’s original “Don 
Quichotte” review, the opera is full of touching situations, 
has plenty of movement and dramatic life, is climaxed 
skilfully, and abounds in excellent singing opportunities 
and fascinating orchestral episodes. Massenet handles the 
voice and instruments with equal cleverness. His stock of 
lyrical melody seems boundless. Many of the measures 
given to “Don Quichotte” are profoundly moving. Sin- 
cerity marks every note of the score. 

Vanni Marcoux, one of the most subtle creative artists 
New York has ever experienced in grand opera, gave a 
marvelously impressive portrayal of the Don, and informed 
that quaint figure with compelling histrionic interest. All 
his suavity, all his fire and force, his cavalierly bearing, his 
nobility of thought and decisiveness of action, as delineated 
in the Don by Cervantes, were apparent in the version 
given us by Marcoux, It was a piece of acting replete with 
authority, filled with a thousand and one masterful touches 
of histrionic art, and imvested with a degree of poetry 
and pathos that gripped the audience with irresistible 
might. The scenes with the bandits, and with Dulcinea at 
the fete, and the death of the Don were superb examples 
of tragic acting, than which none finer are conceivable on 
the grand opera stage. 

Vocally, Marcoux was a delight, and he needs the many 
long sumbers which he has to sing, so many stretches of 
intefagimt and convincing vocal declamation. He colors 
his organ resourcefully to suit the moods he projects and 
finds always the right tonal expression with which to illus- 


trate the text. His serenade to Dulcinea, all bis remarks 
to Sancho, the love declarations to Dulcinea, and his final 
soliloquy were specimens of the best kind of operatic sing- 
ing, replete with feeling and yet finically regardful of the 
phrasing, the musical effect, and the dramatic application. 
\s this was Marcoux’s debut in New York, it is inter- 
esting to see what some of the other newspapers thought 
of him. The Evening Post says: “Don Quichotte in the 
flesh stood on the stage of the Metropolitan last evening. 
Mr. Marcoux has a fine command of pose and 
gesture.” 
The Evening Mail ‘Marcoux, who has sung 
this role 165 times, brings the utmost sympathy to the part 
of the poor and visionary knight whose sublimity of soul 
keeps the tear close to the surface. He understands soul 
quality and how to make it felt. All is done with manner 
devoid of mannerism or exaggeration. His technical equip- 
ment is clearly of the French school, as is his diction, 
that 


his lines understandable 


His voice is baritone—more properly desig- 


which presupposes 
throughout. 


nated as basso 


are 


were it not for his high tones, which are 
Marcoux made a deep 
impression, which increased as the opera progressed.” 


pure ringing and sung with ease. 


The Glabe: “Mr. Marcoux’s spare and lofty figure gives 
him the first essential for a successful impersonation of 
Don Quichotte. To this natural advantage he has added 
an accomplished art of makeup, with the result that to be 





VANNI MARCOUX 
hold he is quite the Don Quichotte of one’s dreams. His 
acting was in keeping with his admirable appearance, and 
he sang with eloquent expressiveness. Mr. Marcoux is a 
master of diction, and his musical phrasing last night was 


that of a true artist. Fortunately this first appearance of 


his here is not to be his last 
Evening Sun By a fine piece of acting in the death 
scene Vanmi Marcoux lifted a sedate Metropolitan audi- 
ence out of its chairs as the final curtain fell on last night's 
first production by the Chicago company on Broadway 

It was Marcoux’s night, as far as the singing actors 
were concerned.” 

Evening World: “Mr. Marcoux’s impersonation was re- 
markably fine. His gaunt, angular figure made a picture 
such as all must have conceived of the Don, while his eyes 
and his bearing conveyed the conviction of the clean mind 
and lofty purpose that were bis. Mr. Marcoux’s voice is 
not great, but he made the best use of it, especially in the 
effective death scene.” 

Brooklyn ‘Eagle: “Mr. Marcoux sang in an artistic way 
He gave a remarkably faithful characterization of the role 
and, with his Mambrino’s ‘helmet’ and his old armor, as 
well as by his tall and thin figure he was the very counter 
part of the old idealist, whom doubtless about every one 
in the audience remembered in their early reading. Mr. 
Marcoux conveyed, too, the atmosphere of the hero who 


seeks to lead the way from lower to higher life and he did 
it consistently and finely.” 

Times: “Marcoux presented a figure of Don Quichotte 
that was picturesque and characteristic.” 

Press: “A finely elaborated study.” 

World: “An actor of resource and finish.” 

Herald: “The dulness of the music and the ineffective- 
ness of this episodic ibretto were in a measure atoned for 
by the admirable acting of Vanni Marcoux. He 
artist as an actor and knows how to make the most of his 


vocal possessions, t 


is an 


0, effectively resorting to the use of 
His entrance scene on the white horse 
was very impressive, histrionically, while his death scene 
had some quality of gripping realism.” 

Sun: “Vanni Marcoux proved himself to be an artist 
worthy of respect and admiration. Not gifted with a voice 
»f the greatest beauty and resonance, he sang with so much 


the mezzo voce. 


vocal resource, so much style and such excellence of dic- 
tion that he squeezed out of the role all that was in it and 
put a little in that was not there before. But his fine skill 
in makeup, costume and action was wasted on desert airs.” 

Tribune He embodied the 
conception of the librettist with something which was much 


“Marcoux challenged praise 


more than skill. It was thrice excellent in appearance, 
pose and especially in plastic gesture. Excellent, too, in 
song.” 


Mary Garden had only limited opportunities as Dulcinea 
and of these she made the most, acting with coquetry and 
charm and lending touching 

Hector 
Dufranne’s characterization of Sancho was too close to 
caricature to 


real lyrical quality to the 


episodes with Don Quichotte in the fourth act. 


be either correct or tasteful. In song the 


Dufranne voice sounded rough tonally and inelastic in 
phrasing. 

Of the rest of the cast the only one who stood out was 
Constantin Nicolay, his sincerity of demeanor and finish 


in vocalization being the more conspicuous because of the 


small role he essayed 

a leofonte Campanini’s conducting was the same incisive, 
brillrant, sympathetic and musicianly performance to which 
he accustomed us when he belonged permanently to the 


tonal life of this city. Campanini has no superior as a 


leader of opera and that statement sums up the estimate 


of his artistic worth. His orchestra is superb 


In the departments of scenery, stage management and 


costuming the details were admirable and showed the ex- 


supervision of the 


pert new generalissimo or managing 
director, who, as every one knows. is n me other than the 
necromancer who also wields the baton, Cleofonte Cam 


panini. The complete cast of “Don Quichotte’”’ 
La Belle Dulcinec Mary Garder 
Don Quichotte Vanni Marcoux 
Sancho Hector Dufranne 
Pedro Minnie Egener 
(Gjarcias Helen Warrun 
Rodriguez Emilio Venturini 
Juan Edmond Warnery 
Le Chief de Bandit Constantin Nicolay 
Charles ¥W ' 
Deux Valets } ae 
} .Prancesco Dadd 

“The Girl of the Golden West,” February 4. 

The Girl of the Golden West” was given an interesting 


performance at the Metropolitan Opera House, on Wednes- 
day evening 
f Minnie, ¢ 
Rance 

audience 


February 4 Destinn in the role 


Amato 


with 
Dick as Jack 
The work was warmly received and drew a larg 


Emmy 
aruso as Johnson, and 


but it said that any particular musica 


number during the score called forth any great display of 
enthusiasm. Emmy Destinn was in good voice, and gave a 
sang role 
the road agent and acted the part with spirit and verity 

It is hard to find of too great praise for Amato 
His impersonation of Jack Rance was not only an extraor- 
dinary piece of 
artist 


strong impersonation Carusé sincerely the 


words 


virtuosity, but showed the 


depth of his 


feeling and gave throughout the mpression of a 


hidden power and much artistic reserve Che great bari 
tone was in excellent voice and his interpretation of Puc 
cini’s music was broad and musicianly 

The work was conducted with much spirit and sentiment 
by Giorgio Polacco, who possesses an unusual faculty for 
bringing out the beauties of the modern Italian scores. 

rhe general impression left by “The Girl” is that it is 
lacking musically. If the score had a few of the melodies 
which have made Puccini's other works popular the fact 
that it is decidedly too melodramatic in text would, no 
doubt, be of little consequence ; but the fact is that it needs 
those tunes which can be picked out by the tune loving 
audience, and for that reason it is never likely to last as 


long in the repertoire as some other of Puccini’s works 
“Walkire,” February 5 (Matinee). 
A review of this performance will be found on another 
page of this issue of the Musica. Coveter. 
“Madeleine” and “Don Pasquale,” February 5 (Evening). 
On Thursday evening Victor Herbert's “Madeleine” was 
repeated and appeared to give general satisfaction. At any 
rate the performance was a triumph for Frances Alda, who 
sang delightfully, acted in a most convincing manner, and 
was a continual feast of beauty to the beholder. If for no 
other purpose than to exploit the capabilities of a star 
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Lenora Sparkes 


me act opera, “Madeleine,” 
vogue It 
» VoICce, 
occasionally 


ntal crudities 


ought to have- 
s the work of a man who knows 
and the orchestra, and is miles ahead 
presented as 


Madeleine Fleury was ably supported 


Nichette, 


Paul Althouse 


as 
Franco 


is 


Mauprat 


15, 


Antonio Pini-Corsi as Che- 


Marcel 


Reiner as the coachman, and Andrea de Segurola as Didier 


ting 


tT 


ALM 


artfully artle ss ft 


it of the cast could be 


wished, except that 


1 smooth English pronunciation. Opera 


t.in English pure and 


undefiled, 


lacco was easily a master of the orchestral sit 


Herbert 


opera, Donizetti's old fashioned “Don 


was performed with so much sparkle and vivac- 
lo Cristalli, Antonio Scotti, An 


Angela B with Arturo 


the 


va, 


chair, that even most 


hav 
Lucrezia Bori as Norina 

id phrasing Italo 
» in the part. 

yf Arturé 


Toscanini 
satiated 


in 
opera 


escaped the infectious merriment and 


took the 


her vivacity, beauty, lovely voice and 


Cristalli 


Er- 


as 


Toscanini was a 


level of the entire perform- 


1 of praise 


“Konigskinder,” February 6. 


is due the chorus for 


verformance of Humperdinck’s fairy opera, “Ko- 


was that of Friday evening, 
‘ 

s gorgeous throughout, 

trasting scenes 


iroughout. 


February 6. 


The 


a veritable fairyland 
Geraldine Farrar was in good 
its uneven production is always noficeable; she 
Carl Jorn has in “Konigs 


a part that suits him exactly; he appears at his 


riistic and 


ally 


reliable 


oth vor and thistrionically 


and made the m« 


Alfred Hertz conducted 


yst 


Rita Fornia is 


of the 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” February 7 (Matinee). 


| 


earings of Montemezzi’s new 


immed originally 
not 


though 


the auditor 


opera confirm 
that it is an interesting 
a specimen of genius. 


and the music con 


can be asked in grand opera? 


wain was an intense 


most 
Messrs. 


ame should be said of 


ind mellifluows Fiora, 
every vocal and histrionic oppor 
Ferrari-Fon 


much to make the representa 


nate little opera the 
tional power and skill. 
father, remains a of 


did 


Arturo 


piece 


exceedingly well 


“Aida,” February 7 (Evening). 


evening 


witnessed the 


he Mets p 


Ober as 


ilitan Opera House. 


Amneris was superb. | 
the best 


splendidly 


voice Nhe 


dames was sung by 


fire others o 


the King, Leon 


Angelo Bada as 


is the Giorgi 


pric ste 


faultless style 


ss 


sual 


Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert. 


pera concert of Sunday 


inusually well attended, 
Waen 


live Fremstad 


id Riccardo 
Griswole 
er,” (“Wie duftet 

exquisite 
rite ol 


und distinctness of 


the work of thi 


expression, 


ard in Sachs’ 


a dignity, warmth 


success it 1s. 


rare 


They 


Adamo Didur's 


vir 


the small 


Toscanini conducted. 


February 7, a large and enthusias- 
popular priced performance of 


Johanna Gad- 
of voice, made an excellent Aida. 


Riccardo 


f 


oO 


enunciation 


the cast 


Rothier as Ramfis 
the messenger, 


Pe vlacco 


evening, 


owing, no doubt, 
program was presented and that 
Martin 


and 


1 sang Hans Sachs’ mono 
d ch der 


inspirations of Wagner's 


Flie- 


wreadth and beauty 


} ' 
whicn 


: : 
s splendid young 
\ddress” from the 


and humor for 


Riccardo Martin’s beautiful 


in the “Spring 


ved 
i] 


uet 
Mme 


numbers 


with 


sang 


‘ 
i these 


was 


“Walkire” 


n trom 


rvor and 


Mr 


+} > | 
with particular excellence. 


i was 


which is tc 


m i 


r comment this time. The 


at 


Song” 
from the first act of 


Fremstad 


br 


from 
“Gotter 
His 


oad and 


especially 


charm and a wealth of 
Martin’s warm and sonor 


1eard again in Isolde’s “Liebestod,”’ 
© well known to require 
orchestra, under 


n of Richard Hageman, showed a general ten 


» too loud in all of these numbers 


orchestral numbers included selections from “Tann- 


’ “Gétterdimmerung” and “Meistersinger, 


C 


osed with the “Huldigungs Marsch.” 


and the 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Der Rosenkavalier,”” February 3. 

Strauss’ opera was produced at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, February 3, when a full house witnessed this 
product of the master musician and wizard of instrumenta- 
tion, who never covers his singers with orchestral blare. 
Frieda Hempel looked altogether lovely, and sang with 
youthful of Margarete Ober revealed 
lovely vocal qualities and acted with an impetuosity that 
later became gravely dignified, as befits the development 
of her part. Hermann Weil was reliable and tasteful in 
his role, and Anna Case looked and portrayed exceedingly 
well the part of the young maid who so suddenly becomes 
conscious of other things than the Sabbath school. Rita 
Fornia was an excellent Jungfer, and Otto Goritz is a 
good low comedy actor. Carl Jorn, in his two stanzas of 
Italian operatic imitation, and at every other occasion, sang 
with fine voice, true and clear, on the high B flats and 


freshness voice. 


B’s, especially. 

srooklynites were evidently well up on the points of the 
work, for hardly anything was missed in the way of ap- 
preciation of the music and comedy. Hertz conducted with 
firm hand and arms, especially arms, 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE. 
“Rigoletto,” One Week Beginning February 3. 
“Rigoletto” has had an exceptionally successful week 
at the Century Opera House. The role of Rigoletto was 
taken by Kreidler and Adkins, that of the Duke of Mantua 
by Harrold and Wheatley, Gilda by Lois Ewell, Beatrice 
la Palme and Mary Carson, and Maddalena by Kathleen 


BEATRICE LA PALME, 


As Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet.’ Century Opera Company. 


Howard and Jayne Herbert. Mr. Kreidler made a pow 
erful impression in the role of Rigoletto. He is a stronz 
actor, and this role offered him excellent opportunity for 
the expression of the tragic intensity of suffering and of 
strong passion. It was a masterly performance in every 
way, amd his singing was musicianly and strongly effective. 
Mr. Harrold, heard on the opening night, was in good 
voice, and his fine lyric tenor, especially brilliant in the 
upper register, made a strong impression. Mr, Wheatley 
sang with much brilliancy and charm and acted the part 
with his accustomed skill. Beatrice la Palme was particu- 
larly well suited in the casting, and her singing was splen- 
Her clear coloratura, fine phrasing and 
musicianly interpretation were displayed brilliantly, Kath- 
leen Howard's beautiful contralto voice and fine person- 
ality were effective in the role of Maddalena. The opera 
was conducted by Carlo Nicosia, who brought out fully 


didly effective. 


the beauties of the Verdi score. 

By an error the notice last week of “Romeo and Juliet” 
credited Mr. Bergman with singing the title role. The 
comment was intended to apply to Mr, Wheatley, and not 
to Mr. Bergman, who did not appear, 


Century Sunday Concert. 

Sunday Night’s popular concert at the Century Opera 
House drew a large and enthusiastic audience to hear a very 
fine program, including six orchestral numbers, the “Gar- 
from “Faust” and four solos. The orchestra 
played the overture to “Oberon” (Weber), “Dance of the 
Hours” from “Gioconda”’ (Ponchielli), bacchanale from 
“Samson and Delilah” -(Saint-Saéns), barcarolle from 
“Tales of Hoffman” (Offenbach), “Coronation March” 
from “Le Prephéte” (Meyerbeer), and, by general re- 
quest, repeated the variations on a German song (Ochs), 
imitating the way it might be composed and scored by ten 


den Scene” 


great composers, which was played a week or so ago. 

In the “Garden Scene” from “Faust” there appeared 
Ivy Scott as Marguerite, Walter Wheatley as Faust, Al- 
fred Kaufman as Mephistopheles, Jayne Herbert as Siebel 
and Cordelia Latham as Martha. This number called forth 
great applause, which was entirely merited. Morgan King- 
ston sang, with remarkable feeling, “Lohengrin’s Farewell,” 
his fine, pure tenor, perfect phrasing and enunciation, and 
admirable breath control being worthy of the highest pra‘se. 
The other solo numbers consisted of the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah” (Meyerbeer), sung by Mary Carson; “Ser- 
enade”’ (Branscombe) and “How’s My Boy?” (Sydney 
Homer), by Morton Adkins; and the “Rosary” aria from 
“Gioconda” (Ponchielli), charmingly sung by Merle Al- 
cock, a new and noteworthy member of the forces of the 
Century Opera Company. 





Liederkranz Concert. 


At its second concert of the season, given Saturday 
evening, February 7, the Maennerchor of the German Lie- 
derkranz, Arthur Claasen director, and Marie Morrisey, 
contralto; Ethel Leginska, pianist; Alberto Bachmann, 
violin, and Emil Zeh, tenor, with Otto A. Graff at the 
piano, gave a very enjoyable concert, which was attended 
by a large number of Liederkranz members and friends, 
at 111 East Fifty-eighth street, New York. 

The Maennerchor acquitted itself with remarkably good 
ensemble singing, excellent attention to tona! color, and 
clear diction. None of the numbers were rollicking, bois- 
terous glees, but of a finer calibre, requiring musicianship 
and careful rehearsal 

Their numbers were: “Abschied hat der Tag genom- 
men,” Nessler; “Der Feldpost Brief,” Wengert; “Wo 
Méeht Ich Sein,” Carl Zéllner; “Wiegenlied,” Mozart- 
Claasen (repeated); Slavonisches Standchen, H. Jiingst; 
“Die Drei Réslein, Silcher-Zéliner; “Die Rose im Thal,” 
F. Hummel; “Altdeutsches Liebeslied,” Wohlegemuth ; 
“Die Scheerenschleifer,” arranged by Jiingst; intermezzo, 
Ernst Heuser. 

Marie Morrisey was splendidly received and encored for 
her rendition of “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns; “Sterne mit den Gold'nen 
Fiisschen,” Graben-Hoffmann; “Er ist gekommen,” Franz; 
“Morgue,” Strauss. To her already long list of succeéss- 
ful appearances for so young an artist, Mrs. Morrisey 
added another on this appearance with the Liederkranz 
Society. 

Ethel Leginska played, as she always does, with convic 
tion and brilliant technic, in fact she was greeted by extra 
spontaneous and prolonged appiause and was obliged to 
respond to encores, in spite of the already long program. 

These were Miss Leginska’s numbers: Deutscher 
Tanz, Beethoven-Seiso; romance, Schumann; tocatto, in 
C, op. 7, Schumann: capriceio appassionata, Ernst J. 
Wolff; Arabesques on “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
Schulz-Evler. 

Alberto Bachmann played the Schumann “Abendicb” and 
“Air Varié,” Vieuxtemps, with good effect. He produces 
a pleasing tone and discloses much technical skill. 





Songs in the Night. 


To catch in the hour of darkness 
Some gleams of eternal light, 

To cheer some heart in the shadows, 
To aid some soul in the fight; 

To feel that the darkest hour 
Precedes the roseate morn, 

That the amber and gold of cloudland 
Return with the sunburst of dawn; 

To learn in the world’s great schoolroom 
The lessons the Master will give 

Of fortitude, faith and patience, 
He teaches his scholars to live; 

To believe in eternal goodness, 
That infinite love redounds 

Greater than all the evil 
That on the earth abounds; 

This is the song in the night time, 
The bursting of prison chains, 

That solves the mystery of suffering, 
That cheers in the midst of pains, 

Songs in the night God giveth, 
As to his prophet of old, 

Through tears we behold the vision, 
While the heavenly arms enfold. 

—From the Living Church. 





A Scheme. 


Assistant—Here is another letter from those piano 
people. 

Manager—What do they say? 

Assistant—They want to know what terms they could 
arrange to have the prima donna recommend their pianos 
every time she is called before the curtain at the end of 


an act.—Puck. 
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GRAND OPERA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ee 


Season Resumed 


in Quaker City—Opera Company Welcomed Back After Several Weeks 


Absence in Chicago. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“La Sonnambula” and “Pagliacci,” February 2. 


A full and friendly house greeted the members of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company on its return after 
an absence of several weeks. The first night was distin- 
guished by the local debut of Florence Macbeth, and by 
the reappearance of Titta Ruffo. The young soprano, who 
is very pretty, chose Bellini’s “Sonnambula” as the me 


dium best calculated to display her powers. The choice 





LOUISE EUVINA, 
As Melisande in “Pelleas and Melisande 


was a happy one, because the coloratura passages of the 
rule in no way overtaxed the voice of the singer. At once 


Miss Macbeth’s 


She was so entirely without a trace of nervousness that 


the audience was pleased with manner, 
the opera might have been her twenty-fifth instead of her 
fifth. 
purity of tone and charming presence she achieved flowers 


May she remain as unaffected at her fiftieth! By 
and many recalls. Her voice is refreshingly sweet in all 
the registers, and the trills and staccato runs were accom- 
plished with ease that made them seem simple 

One is not sorry to hear Bellini again, for, despite the 
} rested a Wagner, 


childish orchestration, the tunes once 
And melody 


weary of his own more complicated writings. 
will always be the staff of music Aristodemo Giorgini 
was the right excellent Italian lover, Elvino, and quaiified 
Anina. He tri- 
umphed in his solo and both had to respond to many cur- 


in every way to play to Miss Macbeth’s 


tain calls after their duet at the end of the first act. Gior- 


gini’s singing was fluent throughout and his acting grace- 
ful. Allen Hinckley, once 


role as Count Rudoipho with dignity. 


more at home, performed his 
Mabel Riegelman, 
the Lisa, was excellent in gesture and facial expression 
Parelli suited his accompaniment to the principals with 
skill. 

The passionate “Pagliacci” followed. Since this gem has 
to be yoked to another opera, it is more artistic to have it 
preceded by a comparatively pastoral work like “Sonnam 
bula” than by an opera of frenzied emotion, such as “Caval- 


leria Rusticana.” Some day we will be allowed to hear 


“Pagliacci” with the bloom of the evening still upon us. 

Titta Ruffo was Tonio. 
the era of description 
“marvelous.” If one 
whether dignity is too much outraged by grimace ; 


His impersonations have passed 
One rests content now by saying 
questions during the“ Prologue” 
or, dur- 
ing the play, whether a clown may not be too clownish, 
vet there is never a question of the masterfulness of 
Ruffo’s superb voice and art jassi showed to fine advan- 
tage as Canio. In his lament he warmed to the right de- 
gree without boiling over into foolishness Any excess 
of fury seems justifiable in the final scene, but it all seemed 
rather rough on poor Alici Zeppilli, even if she was being 
murdered, She, as Nedda, gave proof in every phrase and 
by every gesture that she and her part were well wedded 
Her wildwood costume of greens and grays seemed a gar- 
ment eloquent of Nedda’s waywardness. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the faculty of fitting one’s habit to one’s 
role. 

Another real ovation of the evening was tendered Cam- 


panim. To him was due a large measure of the distinct 


artistic success of the performance. 
“Carmen,” February 4. 


Philadelphia has been treated to a remarkably artistic per 





formance of “Carmen.” Interest, of course, centered upon 


Lucien Muratore, who was making her debut in this city 
It is doubtful whether we have ever seen a Don José more 
part. Mr 


which gives him small 


conspicuously suited to the Muratore is hand 


some and in the first act opportu 
nity to sing, he was very pleasing to the eye in his uniform 
of the Spanish captaincy. He had to repeat his aria of 
“La fleur” in the second act and thereafter he was con- 
tinually applauded. His voice is rather of French re 
finement than of Southern lusciousness, but does not lack 
volume m the heroic moments. Particularly should be no 


Alice Zeppill 


credited with the same skill in making tne audience under 


ticed his clearness of enunciation must be 


stand. Her Micaela was most pretty In the touching 
scene, where she repeats her mother’s message and d 


livers the kiss to Don José, she is charming. She makes 











LUCIEN MURATORE 





her roles individual without straining the conventiona 
enactment too seriously 

Julia Claussen was the Carmen At first her stature 
seemed to make the part of the intense Spaniard less 
grateful to her than those of her established Wagner 
successes. But more becoming costumes in the second 
third acts, together with her histrionic abilities, dispe 
any doubts. Her conscientious work was frequently ay 


plauded. Hector Dufranne was again the masterful tore 


ador, Escamillo, and he was forced to repeat his big aria 
Bizet has given everybody opportunities, and under Cam- 
| 


panini’s baton they were all realized. Especially Constan 
tin Nicolay, as Il] Doncairo, together with Francesco Dadd 


as El] Remendado, Amy Evans as Frasquita and Margaret 
Keyes as Mercedes sang the spirited mus 
Hulberdeau, the Zuniga, 
Keyser as Lillas Pastia com 


Galli 


in the tavern to 


perfection. Gustav Desire De 
frere, Morales, and Jean de 
contributed 


pleted the well-blended cast Rosina 


some gyrations betokening skill and endurance, to make a 
Spanish holiday 
“Traviata,” February 5. 
A crowded house greeted Frieda Hempel, t 


Mme. Hempel is al 


he guest *0 


prano from the Metropolitan forces. 
: 


ready well known and there scems to be no reason why 


her name should not be as much a household word as th 


names of those of her more ‘amiliar but no more capable 
coloratura contemporaries She was a superb Violetta 
and as it is Violetta who makes or murders “Traviata” the 
performance was excellent 

Mme. Hempel’s voice has not only the requisite ski'!, 
mit also a sympathy that raises her far above the plane 
»f the coloratura virtuoso. Her “Ah, fors’ ¢ !ui” was 
given brilliantly, but not chillingly, as is the danger in 
such a pyrotechmical display Her death scene was as al 


fecting as possible when one considers that her demise 
takes place in a rcom as large as a gymnasium. Her sense 


f dramatic fitness is particularly exact and she was well 





supported by Aristodemo Giorgini, the Alfred Germont 
In costume his choice was not very happy. His acting in 
the final scene was notably dignified Both Mme. Hem 
pel and he were recalled many times. Giovanni Polese, as 
Giorgio Germont, was capable at all times, and the smaller 
parts were adequately filled as follows 
Minnie Egener 
I ¢ Beat 
E.milix Vent n 
N Fossetta 
eny \ an 
{ ai 
Cruse ppe Santo Mande 
Flora’s Servant Roceo Franzir 
The conducter was Giuseppe Sturani, who was as abl 
is ever 
+ Ad . 
Manon,” February 7 (Matinee). 
The Saturday matinee performance was the vehicle for 


i splendid ovation to Lucien Muratore, in his first appear 


ance as Des Grieux here, and to Mary Garden, the ever 
popular he two were applauded throughout the opera 
ind had to respond to a half dozen calls at the end of ea 
act. Mary Garden's mercurial Manon requires no descrip 
tion. She is pastmistress in the art of bewitchment, whicl 
makes het wccess in the pathetk Adieu, notre petit 
table more noticeablk tor there her singing 1s parted tor 
the moment, from the unter aid of entwining arms 
Those who had heard Mr. Muratore in “Carmet wer 
prepared to enjoy hi ime singing as Des Grieux In this 
role he has a better chance to show the warm and sym 
pathetic qualities of his voice It added largeness t 
refinement of tone of his Don José His arias in bot! 
the second and third acts had to be repeated 1 eve 
then the audience wouid barely let the pera proce ! 

Hector Dufranne ang Lescaut handsomely Crusta 
Huberdeau was the Count, While the other parts are vt 
small, they are necessary and were evenly done Mar 
Charlier read the score, which furnishes an agreeabi wn 
mentary to the drama, with skill 

“Aide,” February 7 (Evening). 

To close the first very successful week of the seco 

ialf season the ¢ ig mpany presented “Aida” wit 

















GUSTAVE HUBERDEATI 
ower priced scats ‘ This resulted in a slis 
increased attendance and ght dims ed et 
It is axiomatic that the people, in Amer at ie 
probably elsewhere ippreciate most ighly it Ww 
pay most-highly for [his would seem ry ra 
many popular priced nights and against lowering the 
set upon voices of the highest quality Che performa 
was certainly adecquat although the choru wed 
dence of being overtrained Ros Raisa was the Aid 


Her voice has volume, range and striking clar 


(C ontinmued mn page 52.) 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS SLAV MUSIC. 


Dvorak, Gliere and Smetana Represented on 
Program—Apollo Club to Sing Elgar’s 
“Music Makers”—Various 

Recitals and Notes. 

Chicago, Ill., 1914. 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra last 
and Saturday evening was made up of 
“New World” sym 
“The Sirens,” by 
Moldau” by The other part 
of the program gave place to the overture “Liebesfrihling” 
1g Schumann, and the symphonic variations for or- 
gan and orchestra by Arne Oldberg, the well known Evan- 
t Withelm Middelschulte 
the day and played the last named composition. 
to attend the 


February 8, 
ihe program 
Friday afternoon 
Slav music, the numbers being the 
phony by Dvorak, the symphonic 


Gliere, 


poem, 
and the Smetana. 


by Gee 


was the soloist of 


1 composer 
This re- 


viewer was unable concert, therefore it can- 


not be reviewed 


Arma GLucK 1N SONG RECITAL. 


audience Alma 
and after a 
as numerous as ever. 


Befor large and most enthusiastic 
Gluck 
year’s 


She 


a very 


made her reappearance in Chicago 


found her admirers 


1 
absence 


pleased them greatly through the excellent rendition 


of an exceptionally good program 
Miss Gluck 
She has 


n Italian, 


sojourn in Europe has been most beneficial. 
returned vocally broadened and her song's, whether 


German, French or English, were equally well 
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rendered. Miss Gluck’s voice has taken on volume and her 
tone, even in the fortissimo passages, now is produced with- 
out forcing the voice. Its sweet quality was carried all 
through the program, giving the listener a most enjoyable 
afternoon. 

Miss Gluck has been secured again by F. Wight Neu- 
mann for a second recital at the Studebaker, and judging 
from the successful reappearance of this young and bril- 
liant singer, a second appearance will again crowd the 
Studebaker Theatre. Besides the regular program Miss 
Gluck sang many encores, which were well received. Arthur 
Rosenstein played mediocre accompaniments. 

Beatrice Harrison REcirAat. 

The same afternoon at the Fine Arts Theatre, Beatrice 
Harrison, who has been called the greatest woman cellist 
in the world, appeared under the local management of 
Wessels & Voegeli before a good sized audience. Her pro- 
F major; the Bach 
prelude, sarabande and gigue from the suite in G major, 
sonata in A major by Boccherini, and her last group con- 
sisted of “Flegie’’ by Fauré, César Cui’s “Orientale” and 
Hamilton Harty’s “Papillon.” Miss Harrison, who recently 
was heard to splendid advantage as soloist with the Chi- 


gram consisted of the Strauss sonata, 


cago Symphony Orchestra, deepened the good impression 
then produced and scored heavily at this her first Chicago 
recital. 

Marx Oberndorfer played exceptionally artistic accom- 
paniments and his support to the cellist was excellent. Mr. 
Oberndorfer is in great demand and the reason is easy to 
comprehend ; his work is a great help to any recitalist. 


Exear’s “Music MAKeErs. 
Elgar’s new choral work, “The Music Makers,” will re- 
ceive its first performance west of New York by the Apollo 
Musical Club on Monday night, February 23, at Orchestra 
Hall. Like all of Elgar’s works the score demands an or- 
chestra of eighty-five musicians and the entire Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra has been engaged, with Harrison iM. 
Wild conducting. 


Cérene Loverann’s PREFERENCE. 


Célene Loveland’s avowed preference for teaching and 
lecture recital work instead of appearing on the concert 
stage is most natural, considering her family. A cousin, 
Herbert Low, is secretary of the Council of Associate Mem- 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
one of the popular lecturers of the East. An uncle was 
Commissioner of Education in Minnesota, and her mother 
is a gifted and well known writer in her particular line, 
pedagogy and metaphysics. Miss Loveland says: “When 
I play in concert I feel that I am merely entertaining peo- 
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ple, but in my teaching and lectures I am helping them to 
grasp the principles of music and enjoy its soul as I do.’ 
Ernest L. Briccs’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Ernest L. Briggs announces that for next season he will 
have the exclusive management of Bruno Steindel, first 
cellist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and will also 
book all engagements for the Steindel Trio and Chicago 
String Quartet, ensemble organizations which are under the 
direction of Bruno Steindel. 

Lillian White, who has appeared before all of the lead- 
ing clubs in Chicago in her costume recitals, will arrange 
for appearances next season under the exclusive concert 
direction of Ernest L. Briggs, representing the Briggs Mu- 
sical Bureau. Miss White already has been booked for a 
number of important out of town appearances and will, in 
addition to her costume recitals, appear in oratorio and in 
joint recitals with other artists. 

Ethelynde Smith, who appeared in Chicago recently with 
Rosalie Thornton in the Metropolitan Artists’ Series, has 
been reengaged to appear in the opening concert of the 
Metropolitan Artists’ Series at the Fine Arts Theatre next 
season. She will make another Western tour, appearing in 
Chicago either the last week of October or the first week 
of November featuring her programs of American women 
composers and her children’s songs. 

The Briggs Musical Bureau is now booking for the sea- 
son of 1914-15 on a more extensive scale than heretofore. 
Ernest L. Briggs will handle the Metropolitan Artists’ 
Series in Chicago and the booking adjacent to Chicago. 
Edith M. Barnes will cover the territory east of Cleveland 
and Leon C. Monroe, the Western territory. Emma C. 
Ackerman will travel through Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and other territory south of Chicago. 

The next recital in the Metropolitan Artists’ Series will 
introduce to Chicago Mrs. Franklyn Knight, contralto so- 
loist of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, St, Louis, 
Mo., and George Sheffield, tenor soloist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Oak Park, Ill, These artists will be as- 
sisted by Vera Schlueter, pianist. , 

Edith Roberts, soprano, and Theodora Sturkow Ryder, 
pianist, under the concert direction of Ernest L. Briggs, 
will leave for an extended tour early next week, making 
their first appearance in the regular course of the Universi- 
ty at Lincoln, Neb., afterwards filling dates in Colorado 
and following these appearances with engagements in 
Philadelphia and the East, returning to Chicago through 
the South, where they have been booked chiefly in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. : 

Isidore Berger, prize winner of the Brussels Conserva- 
atory, who gave a recital in ‘Chicago last season, will, next 
year, make appearances under the concert direction of 
Ernest L. Briggs. Mr. Berger will make a feature of work 
for schools and universities, presenting twelve concertos, 
covering the works outlined in French, Italian, German and 
Russian schools from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
centuries. 

Avnert Linpovest Is Busy. 

Albert Lindquest, the young Chicago tenor, who is so 
rapidly becoming prominent, and_ who is filling a three 
weeks’ engagement in the Northwest with the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Quartet, will be tenor soloist at Orchestra 
Hall on February 22, at the concert organized by the 
Woman's Auxiliary of the Post Graduate Hospital, for the 
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benefit of its free beds. On ‘March 1 he will sing the role 
of Erik in “Verlaendingarna,” when that work is given in 
the Auditorium Theatre by the United Swedish Societies 
of Chicago. On February 11 he gives a recital at Eau 
Claire, Wis., on the 19th a joint recital with the harpist 
Tramonti in Rockford, Ill, and a recital in Springfield, Ill. 
on February 20. Altogether, Mr. Lindquest is having a 
busy season. 
De Lamarter Lecrure-Recira. 

The first lecture- recital by Eric De Lamarter with mu- 

sical illustrations by Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, took place 


at Kimball Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 7. The 
program was as follows: 

The French Art Song. - —_——— 

:E ric de L smarter. 

Walt: TROIS. de cnn ctkctces . Lally 
Bergere Legere (Be gerette). Weckeriin 
Pastorale ....... . Bizet 
NE Si is is ac anes sees . Debussy 
Mandoline .. ede cite ns o's athe et a oan’ 4 aGe dabte att . . Debussy 
Clair de Lune........... . .Faure 
Jai Pleure un Reve .. Hue 


Mrs, Hattstaedt-Winter 
Louise Robyn at the piano 

Mrs. Winter has matured in her profession, and she gave 
full satisfaction not only through a beautiful interpretation 
and good enunciation of her songs, but also by the clarity 
and sweetness of her voice and complete understanding of 
the French song literature. She scored heavily, and her 
success was richly deserved. 

Mr. De Lamarter, who has made a special study of the 
French chansons, was completely at home in the Gallic at- 
mosphere and his lecture proved te be most interesting and 
learned. 

Crepitr Were Crevit Is Due 

Several papers have announced that Luella Chilson Ohr 
man, the well known soprano, had studied in Europe with 
Europe with both the De Reszke brothers. Mrs, Ohrman 
went to Europe only once and this two years ago and spent 
only a few weeks in Paris. When and where, then, did the 
soprano study with the De Reszke brothers? The only 
known teachers of Mme. Ohrman are Genevieve Clark 
Wilson and Herman Devries, and with the latter she 
studied five years, three years at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and two years in his private studios in the Fine Arts 
Building. Mrs. Ohrman should give credit where credit is 
due, as she herself preaches “home industry.” 

Busu Tempce Conservatory. 

The School of Acting of the Bush Temple Conservatory, 
under the direction of Edward Dvorak, will, on Wednes- 
day evening, February 11, Thursday evening, February 12, 
and Thursday evening, February 10, give the “Fires of St. 
John,” a drama in four acts, by Hermann Sudermann, at 
the Bush Temple Lyceum. The students who will take 
part are Irma Koehn, Frank Hladky, James T. Patterson, 
Josephine Peshak, Thomas Neering, Gesmonda Willanoir, 
Guy Billeter, Mary Synon and Mazie Armistead. 

The part of Mary, on Wednesday evening, will be played 
by Gesmonda Willanoir, the following evening by Jose- 
phine Peshak, and on Thursday evening, February 19, 
Marie Armistead will interpret the same role. 

Sinar Orcuestra Concert 

At the fifteenth Sinai orchestra concert to be given Sun- 
day evening, February 8, at Sinai Temple, the soloist will 
be Philip Wolfram, bass. He will sing “Serenade,” from 
“Don Juan,” by Tschaikowsky, and a group of songs. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Arthur Dunham, will play 
the prelude, act three, from the “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
by Goldmark : ballet suite, op. 27, “Queen of Sheba,” Gold- 
mark; “Gypsy Rondo,” Haydn; “Lamento,” Gabriel-Marie ; 
polka “Le Fauvettes,” Bosquet, and valse caprice by Ru 
binstein. 

Merzcer-Bacuaus Rec!rTAt. 

Ottilie Metzger, the leading contralto of the Hamburg 
Opera House, will give a joint recital with Wilhelm Bach- 
aus, pianist, at the Studebaker Theatre, on Sunday after- 


—- 
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A Self-Speaking Fact. 
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noon, March 22 under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
This will be Mme. Metzger’s first and only appearance in 
Chicago. Mr. Bachaus is remembered as one of the few 
great pianists; he appeared in recital and with the Thomas 
Orchestra two years ago. 

Henior Levy's Cetto Surre Is Poputar. 

Heniot Levy, pianist, and Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, 
were the soloists at a concert given by the Civic Music As- 
sociation at Eckhart Park last Sunday, February 1. Speak- 
ing about Mr. Levy it might be said that he will play at 
Tuesday evening, February 10, and that his 
is now inscribed on many programs. 
Levy is one of the 


Hinsdale on 

cello suite, op. 12, 

Besides playing and composing, Mr 

busiest piano teachers at the American Conservatory. 
Mary ScHooL, 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts an- 
nounces a lecture reading by Dorothy Meadows in the 
Caxton Club Rooms, Fine Arts Building, February 21, at 
ir a.m. Miss Meadows’ subject will be “The New Drama,” 
of scenes from “Tomorrow,” 
and “Rutherford 
Meadows will be assisted 


Woop CHaAsr 


with dramatic presen:ations 
by MacKaye; “Womenkind,” by Gibson, 
and Son,” by M'ss 
by Elizabeth Stokes, soprano, and Virginia Paul, pianist. 


Sowerby 


Cuicaco Notes. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, appeared last Friday 
evening, February 6, at an entertainment given by a group 
of University of Chicago alumnz at Mandel Hall for the 
benefit of the trade of the university settlement. 
Mrs. Herdien won her customary success. 

The American Conservatory will give three recitals af 
the Fine Arts Theatre during February and March. ‘The 
and Ruth 


soprano, 


sche | | 


first one will be February 23, by Marie Kry! 
Ray, the succeeding ones by Heniot Levy and Silvio 
Scionti 


Julia Claussen will sing the aria by Hallstroem, “Sp'n 


Spin.” from the “Bride of the Mountain King,” at the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra concert Sunday after 
noon, February 22, in Orchestra Hall, under the manage 


ment of Carl D. Kinsey. 

Beatrice Harrison, cellist, and Marx E. 
companist, appeared with great success before the 
University of Columbia, Mo., last Monday evening, Fe 
ruary 2, Last Thursday evening February 5, they fur 
nished a program before the Union League Club of Chi- 


Oberndorfer, a. 
State 
+) 


cago. 

George Sheffield, tenor, furnished the program at th: 
artists’ recital given by the Kokomo Matinee Musicale at 
Kokomo, Ind., last Monday, February 2, Mr. Sheffield 


scored heavily, 

Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music School, 
gave a studio tea on Saturday afternoon, February 7, at 
712 Fine Arts Theatre. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will make her only recital ap 
pearance in Chicago on Sunday afternoon, March 15, at 
Orchestra Hall under the direction of F. Wight Neumann 

At the Fine Arts Theatre next Monday even'ng, Feb 
ruary 9, a recital will be given by Ilse Niemack, violinist, 
assisted by Marion Green, 

The American Conservatory 
give a concert Tuesday evening, 
Hall. An unusually attractive program 
pared. The soloists will be Stella Roberts and Florenc: 
Hermann, violinists. Herbert Butler will conduct 

Bertha M. Stevens, pianist, will present her pupils in a 
recital at the Auditorium Recital Hall next Tuesday even 
ing, February to, It is announced on the program that 
“no flowers will be presented.” This invitation program 
ends like a funeral notice: “Flowers 
strange coincidence the last number inscribed on the pro 
gram is the Saint-Saéns “Danse Macabre.” 

The Columbia School of Music will present the Colum 
bia School Orchestra, Ludwig Becker, conductor, in its 
third annual concert to be given at Howard's Theatre on 
Sunday afternoon, February 22. The soloists will be Olive 
Criebs, pianist; Edna Swanson ver Haar. contralto, and 
Norman Earl Saxby, 

A children’s recital will be given under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory on Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 14, at Kimball Hall Piano and violin pupils will 
participate. The recital will be under the direction of 
Louise Robyn. 

James Sheehan, treasurer of the Auditorium Theatre, is 
now in Philadelphia. having been taken there by Bernhard 
Ulrich, business manager of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, to count up the house during the Philadelphia 
visit of the Chicago Opera Company. 

Clarence Eddy, assisted by Mrs. Eddy, contral‘o 
Alexander Krauss, violinist, will give an organ recital at 
the North Shore Congregational Church Thursday even 
ing, February 26 

On Saturday morning, February 7, a children’s recital 
was given under the auspices of the Bush Temple Con- 


ba 280. 
Students’ 
February 


Orchestra will 
10, at Kimball 


has been pre 


omitted.” and by 


violinist 


and 


servatory Some twenty-cight pupils participated in an 
imteresting program. and proved the result of careful 
training. 


Albert Borroff will begin a transcontinental recital tour 
on February 17 in Beatrice, Wyo. On a part of this tour 
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he will have the cooperation of Edna Gunnar Peterson. 

Her first appearance will be at Logan, Utah, February 20, 

whither she will journey after her recital on February 13 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Hanna Butler will be the soprano soloist when Hiller’s 

of Victory” is sung in Dubuque,-Ia., February 26 

will also contribute two groups of songs to 


iger Gannon spent the week of February | 
in Fargo, N. Dak.; Crookston, Roches- 


Winona, -Minn. 


ngagements 


Nahan Franko Entertains. 


the Hotel McAlpin, Nahan Franko and Mrs. Franko 

heir annual lavish supper and dance last Saturday 
February 7, at which the following guests, among 

s, were present: Mr. and Mrs, George Hammerschlag, 

und Mrs. Victor Herbert, Ella Herbert, Frederick W. 

Mr. and Bramwell, Mr. and Mrs. Josef 

Mr. Otto Weil, Mr. and Mrs. Franz 

Mr Paola Gallico, Alexander. Lambert. 

Dr. and Mrs. Pfeiffer, Dr. and Miss Riibner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Flesch, Mr. 
ind Mrs. Otto Goritz, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Reiss, Heinrich 
Marlow, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe, Richard Arnold, 
Smith, Sylvester Rawling, M. Halperson, Edward 
Lashner, Herwegh von Ende, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold 
ter, Andrea de Segurola, Mr. and Mrs. Scognanillo, 
Mrs. Randolph Guggenheim, Helen Ruth 
Mrs Kerker, Mr. and Mrs 
Johnston, Cordelia Lee, Pitts Sanborn, 
Charles H. Meltzer, Mr. and Mrs, Putnam Griswold, Mr. 
nd Mrs. Arthur Mosler, Mr. and Mrs, George S. Wallen, 
Charles A, B. Pratt, Prof. and Mrs. W. H. Carpen- 

sr, Dr. and Mrs. John Nevin, Dr. A, Mayer, and Mr. and 


olf Christian 


Mrs, 
and Mrs 
and Mrs 


Max 


] nes, 
Mr. and 


Viatora R E 


Gustave H. 


wrchestra discoursed dance music and following 
terpsichorean delights were indulged 
It was an un- 


Jaborate repast 


i the cockcrow on Sunday morning 
illy festive gathering at which not a dull moment was 
mitted by the solicitous and generous host and hostess. 


Leoking Out for No. 1. 


fl the New York Morning 
[usicaL Courter observes that nearly 
of the National 


of Opera in English spoke for 


Telegraph.] 
tor of the 
who spoke at the recent dinner 
the Promotion 
“for his own house.” 


as Cicero expressed it 


Koven made an introductory complaint because 

not the official language on the stage of the 

tropolitan 
Damrosch spoke about his “Cyrano” and his “Scar- 

Letter.” 

appearances in “The Cave 


Sohemian Jinks 


Bispham spoke about his 


The Atonement of Pan” at the 


California redwood forest 
Meltzer 
, and after acknowledging 
such work, complained because he does 


Charles 


about his grand opera 
“shamelessly” that he is 


Henry spoke 
st man to do 

e enough money for it 
his “Natoma” and “Made- 


will write, and 


spoke about 


ert 


ther grand opera which he 


the way the daily newspaper critics in 
in their reviews, 
which he is writ- 


| treated “Madeleine” 


woke about a masque 
ot St 


Louis and complained because the 
specifically commission 


tan Opera House does not 


playwrights and composers to write operas in 
institution 
with the white heat of disinterested pas 


SPOKE 


Alice Garrigue Mott Studio Notes. 


Mott is fin 
f 


number of pre 


Early in April, however, she will hear 


ding it impossible to accom 


sent applicants who wish 
wish to study during the season of 
t present Mme, Mott is devoting special hours 
earsals of the program to be sung by Carrie 
\eolian Hall, New York, February 16. 


Miss Stanley at North Shore Festival. 


ley, the soprano, who made her first and suc- 

concert appearance with the North Shore (Evan- 

Festival last year, has been re-engaged fosithis sea- 
= 

lay evening, May 30, “Artists’ Night,” Miss Stan 

same program with Pasquale Amato 


sing on the 


Rappold with Canadian Opera Company. 


H. Hanson reports that Marie Rappold has scored 
mplhis as star guest with the National Opera Company 
Canada, at Toronto and Cleveland, when appearitig as 
nd Giaconda. She is also advertised as the stellar 


feature of this traveling combination next month. Mme. 
Rappold appears at five concerts in combination with Ot- 
tilie Metzger, Franz Egenieff and George Sheffield, and 
then returns to the Metropolitan Opera House for the 
rest of the season, to sing at the various performances of 
“Aida” and “Lohengrin.”’ 





MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB 
IN EXCELLENT CONCERT. 


Male Chorus Sings Superbly Under the Baton of Louis 
Koemmenich—Marie Sundelius a Highly 
Appreciated Soloist. 

Tuesday evening, February 3, at Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club gave the second concert of 
its forty-eighth season under the lead- 
ership of Louis Koemmenich. Marie 
Sundelius was the soloist. 

It will be seen that the program 
is cleverly and artistically arranged. 

Glee Club, comprised of male 
voices, demonstrated under Mr. Koemmenich’s direc- 
tion what done by choruses of this character. 
The climaxes were: effectively developed and expressive- 
ness, excellent phrasing and fine nuance, which are so often 
lacking in the performances of many male choruses, were 
splendidly brought out by Mr. Koemmenich, There are 
many excellent voices in this body of men, and the quality 
of tone, the freshness and vigor of its work is exceptional, 
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The Mendelssohn 


can be 


Mr. Koemmenich’'s training was in evidence in all the num- 
bers of the following program: 

¥ . Mair 

pehense Leo Blech 

....«Chudleigh-Candish 


Suomi’s Song 
Fair Robtraut 
Whe Sails with Drake? . 
Chorus 
oxee . Carpenter 
...Margaret Lang 
.ee ees Sinding 
.. Grieg 


Les Silhouettes . 
Mavourneen ‘ 
Che Daisy's Secret hab okie eet nanos 
Tak for Ditt Red (Thanks for Your Advice)... 
Mme. Sundelius 
Parker 
Koemmenich 
..Von Othegraven 


The Lamp in the West 
My Comrade 
The Handsome Horseman 

Chorus 
Wanderer’s Song... Volkmar-Andreae 


Flying Dutchman 


The 
rhe 2 .. Volkmar- Andreae 
Chorus. 


.Abt 
isede helt 


Vineta 


Quand Je Dors 


LOUIS RKROEMMENICH, 


Conductor 


.Cesar Franck 
.««««+Daleroze 


Lied 
LOiseay Bleu . ‘ e 
Mme. Sundelius 
Omnipotence eye . Schubert-Liszt 
Chorus. 

Marie Sundelius’ beautiful voice, her charming manner 
and stage presence are fast making her a popular favorite. 
Her work on this occasion was received with enthusiasm. 
She was obliged to give several encores, among which was 
Louis Koemmenich's “Was It In June?” with the composer 
at the piano. Judging from the applause following this 
number, it would seem that the audience desired part of 
the number repeated. Mme. Sundelius’ pure tones are pro- 
duced easily and attractively, and she sings with unusual 
technical finish. Her personal appearance is delightful; 
likewise the clearness of her enunciation. Perhaps the most 
that can be said of her success of that evening is that she 
was engaged immediately after the concert by the club for 
next season, 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club concerts are private and 
exclusive affairs, and the press is usually not invited. For 


that reason, little of its concerts are known to the general 
public. Among its active members are such well known 
musicians as Wilmot C. Goodwin, Reed Miller, John W. 
Nichols and Alan G. Waterous; while among its retired 
members are Kelly Cole, Herbert Witherspoon and Arthur 
D. Woodruff. The honorary member of the club is E. C. 
Benedict, and the life members are Frederick G. Bourne and 
Howard C. Smith. 

The officers of 1913-14 are: President, Horatio J. 
Brewer; vice-president, Howard S. Borden; secretary, Wil- 
liam P. Young; treasurer, Louis Morris Starr; librarian, 
George G. Schreiber. 





PORTLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ATTRACTS LARGE AUDIENCES. 


Many Unable to Secure Seats at Third Concert—Orchestra 
Has Three Conductors. 


448 Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., January 31, 1914. 


On Sunday afternoon, January 18, the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra presented its third concert before an 
audience of sixteen hundred persons. A number of music 
lovers were unable to find seats. George E. Jeffery direct- 
ed the organization and both met with pronounced success. 
Beethoven’s third symphony opened the program. Then 
came two selections from a suite by Martucci, and Wag- 
ner’s prelude and “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” 
Two short selections by Sibelius and Iliffe followed. Ros- 
sini’s overture, “William Tell,” was the final offering. 

The orchestra does not appear with soloists. Before it 
reorganized, three years ago, a soloist was heard at each 
concert. In 1908, when Charles Dierke held the baton, 
the following artists assisted: Arthur Alexander, tenor, 
now of Paris; Mme. Marquardt, harpist; Beatrice Dierke, 
pianist, and Rose Coursen Reed, contralto. Among the 
soloists heard during the season of 1909 were David Bis- 
pham, baritone, and Rose Bloch Bauer, soprano. Others 
have appeared with the organization, but the writef cannot 
recall their names. The orchestra has three conductors, 
Moses Christensen, Carl Benton and George E. Jeffery. 
Mr. Christensen will direct the next concert, February 15. 


Mme. DE TREVILLE AT SALEM. 


Yvonne de Treville, the eminent coloratura soprano, 
who recently made a most successful appearance here, sang 
at Salem, Ore., on January 16. She won an ovation, ac- 
cording to the Salem press. Among the many pleasant 
New Year’s greetings received by the writer is one from 
Mme. de Treville. 

PortLaAnp Notes. 


Next Friday evening, W. Gifford Nash, a prominent 
piano teacher, will present six advanced students in piano 
concertos with orchestral accompaniment. The orchestra 
will be made uc of professional musicians, and the concert 
will be the first of its kind in the Pacific Northwest, so Mr. 
Nash informed the writer. 

Charles W. Clark, the distinguished baritone, of Paris, 
appeared in concert at Eugene and Salem, Ore., last week. 
Mr. Clark has a number of engagements on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, William M. Wilder, director, 
will give its first concert of the season on February to. 
This capable organization is heard far too seldom. 

Joun R. OatMan. 





Fanning and Turpin on Southern Tour. 


Cecil Fanning and his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, leave 
New York Thursday, February 12, for an extensive con- 
cert tour throughout the Southern States. These two 
artists have been in New York several weeks and while 
here have been busily engaged adding to their already large 
list of flattering successes. 

Their first engagement in the South will be at Nashville, 
Tenn., on February 14. They then continue as far as San 
Antonio, Tex. Easter week will fin@ them again in. New 
York, where they are engaged for three return. perform- 
ances of their new Irish musical sketch, entitled “Irish 
Love,” which won such a signal sucess at its premiere at 
the Hotel Plaza last month. 





Lucchesi Leaves. 

Richard Lucchesi will leave New York for Los Angeles 
on February 17, where he will remain for a considerable 
time, as a company has been formed there to produce “The: 
Star of Bethlehem,” a sacred drama, by Joseph Cantello, for: 
which Mr. Lucchesi last spring composed fifteén incidental 
nambers, vocal and orcheStral. After the rehearsals and- 
premiere, Mr. Lucchesi will return to New York, as there. 
are good prospects that his opera, “Marquise de Pompa-' 
dour,” may be produced here next season at the Century} 
Theatre and at the Boston Opera. ; 
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At the completion of David Bispham’s vaudeville engage- 
ment in the early winter, he was to have appeared in New 
York as the star in the light opera called “The Jolly 
Peasant,” but the bankruptcy of his managers, Werba & 
Luescher, caused the piece to be withheld for the present, 
and Mr. Bispham proceeded, at the conclusion of the 
vaudeville tour upon which he started immediately after 
returning from Australia, to fill many important concert 
engagements in public and private in New York and vicin- 
ity, as well as in Philadelphia and other cities. His pri- 
vate appearances in New York were at the houses of wel! 
known musical hostesses, such as Mrs, Stanwood Menken, 
Mrs. von Juch Wellman and Emma Thursby. His 
citals have been uniformly successful, his voice being in 


re- 


superb condition and his audiences de 
lighted with his manner of presenting his 
programs, which are now always accom- 
panied by a running mment 
upon the music in hand, upon opera in 
English and such as 
American music, 

Mr. Bispham appeared in Mt. Vernon 
and Flushing, N. Y., and at East Orange 
N. J.. under exceptional circumstances, 
considering that in all these places he has 
frequently sung before. His audiences 
found his work just as fresh and interest- 


verbal c 


current subjects, 


ing today as it ever was. 

In Gettysburg, Mr. Bispham sang at the 
Pennsylvania College, which is upon the 
famous battlefield. At the Harvard Club, 
New York, he recently gave a sixth an- 
nual concert and, as he told the members, 
the programs upon each occasion differed 
almost entirely one from the other and 
consisted of a total of no fewer than 
eighty-five songs. 
Philadelphia concert was for the Univer 
sity Extension Society, for which he has 
frequently appeared in other years. The 
Quaker City papers commented as fol 
lows: 


Mr. Bispham’s recen:! 


At Mr. Bispham’s characteristic recital the au 
dience filled every part of the large auditorium 
stand, while rows of 
the 
and has 


The Press 


many being compelled to 


seats were arranged upon stage M 
pham was in excellent voice 


better in 


never sung 


this city 


Mr. Bispham's exquisite diction in speech and 
song was heard by an audience which filled al)! 
Witherspoon Hall The 


the available room in 


North American, 

Mr. Bispham imparted a full measure of dra 
matic feeling into his work, and in all that he 
seng gesture and facial expression assisted the de 
clamatory utterance of the text. making the con 
cert in a very true sense a recital and not mtre 
ly a performance of song. Mr. Bispham handled 
his voice with great skill, and its ingratiating 
timbre was disclosed when he spoke, as well as 
when he sang.—The Ledger 


better ad 


David Bispham never appeared to 
vantage than he did last evening. His selections 
gave him opportunity to recall anew the flexi- 


bility of his wondrous voice. Mr. Bispham not 
only sings, but gives to the lines dramatic in- 
tensity and spirited action which make his work 


Record. 


distinctive.—-The 


There is no doubt that in his own inimitable way, by a certain 
graphic skill of gesture and expression, and a ready resource of 
humor, together with abundant informal explanation, Mr. Bispham 
gives great delight to his hearers.—-The Evening Telegraph. 


Pascal Glee Club Concert. 


Susannah Macaulay, the well known singing teacher of 
New York, had two of her compositions sung at the con- 
cert of the Pascal Glee Ciub, last Thursday night. The 
names of the numbers are “Christmas Carol” and the 
“Slumber Song.” Miss Macaulay is the conductor of the 
Pascal Glee Club. Two of her pupils who also took 
in this concert are Alice Darra, high soprano, and Thomas 
L’Esperance, baritone. Victorine Hayes, the well known 
soprano, is also a pupil of Miss Macaulay; she has been 


part 


singing in a number of concerts out of town recently and 
is busy with private musicales. 





Former Metropolitan Contralto’s Recital. 

Carrie Bridewell, formerly a contralto with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, who for the past few seasons 
has been singing in Covent Garden, London, also at the 
Royal Opera in Vienna, will give a song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Monday afternoon, February 16. This 
will be the first appearance of the well known contralto 
in this city in over four years. 

Mme. Bridewell made extensive tours of this country, 


both in recital and as soloist, with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra before her departure for Europe. 





QUINLAN OPERA COMPANY VISITS 
VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA. 


— 


Round the World Tour Might Include New York—Organi- 
zation Has One Hundred and Seventy Artists and 
Orchestra of Sixty Players—Large Audiences 
Enjoy Splendid Performances. 


Victoria, B. C 

Vancouver and Victoria have enjoyed a season of grand 
opera, the Quinlan Opera Company having favored these 
On their 





January 31, ro14 


cities in the course of its tour around the world 





DAVID BISPHAM 


arrival across the Pacific they went to Vancouver, but ‘h« 
engagement here, which immediately followed (January 
19-22), was far more successful in every way than in the 
former city, owing to the excellence of the Royal Victoria 
Theatre. The repertoire included “Lohengrin,” “Tales of 
Hoffman,” “Rigoletto,” “Tannhauser” and “Aida.” 

Mr. Hunt, business manager for Mr. Quinlan, informed 
Musicat Courter that the 
might possibly be heard in New York before returning to 
a Coast city like this 
dreamed of 


the representative compar 


the old country. In where such 


singers and orchestra are more often than 
heard, a special debt of gratitude is due to the ability and 
enterprise which made their advent possible 
hundred and artists and an orchestra of 
sixty musicians reflected great credit upon Mr. Quinlan 
H. Forster, George King, J 


The audiences at each per 


f Ine severity 
as well as his assistants, R 
Cameron and W. D. Hunt. 
formance were large, representative and appreciative. At 
the Wednesday matinee, Felice Lyne won great praise as 
Gilda, The tour now taking place across the American 
continent will include leading Canadian cities, but it is a 
matter of regret that Seattle could not have been bene 
fited by the presence of this grand opera company. On the 
afternoon of January 19 Mr. Quinlan was the guest of 
honor of the Women's Canadian Club, in the Alexandria 
Club baliroom. An attractive program was presented by 


local musicians and a short speech made by Mr. Quinlan, 


whom Mrs. Jenkins, on behalf of the club, gracefully in- 


troduced. Among those present were Mrs. Harry Briggs, 
Mrs. Croft, Mrs. Hazel and Mrs. Hicks 
During his stay in this city Mr Quinlan 


was the 


g 


uest 


of Mr. Watson, well and favorably known as lirector of 


the Victoria Daily Colonist. 














Tue Royat Vicrorta THEarre 
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The Royal Victoria Theatre just opened, is a great 
“pedi 2s nie = 
credit to this city and a constant delight to the public 
is large, picturesque and well arranged Among its mos 
prominent promoters are the follow ing Simon Leis« 
president; R. T. Elliott, vice-president: Andrew Wr h 
A. E. Todd, 4 C. Bur lick, ] n R. Green Arthe | 
hh. : 
mam, Fred Pemberton. L. Poths lirectors; J. S Ma 
son, managing director: C. | ) um ident man 
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Wiesike Recital in Boston. 

Lillian Wiesike, ¢ Amer‘can gi 4 
gave introductory ré al at Ag 
Hall, New York, was h i 
m February 2. w ] appla 
that evening and newspaper comment nm 
da were ry ' g VWuoting 
Herald 

Ww i ‘ 
ut Steinert H appearas 
i I prog t 
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st : 
Miss W 
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t ant 
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take Boston H Advert ent.) 
Why Not Mention Names? 
a 
{From the Dayt ‘ Febr 14 

Great musical artist erhaps “noted s the more ap 
propriate word—who bring appointrsent through ca 
lessness during a performan lemsel ve blame 
audiences display disapprova For som gue cause ct 
tain distinguished mus ins who appear ix t New 
York public from tin ' em feel that they ar 

privileged to do as t rhe pparentl 
[ ged to do as they OS ney apparently ! 

pinion that because they have gained prestige whate 
uirses they follow should be accepted as eminently proper 
rheir exalted positions usually affect their sense of pr 
portion, and as a consequence the people, w toc 
pay money t hear them d spense mus infer t 
fullest capabilities, are thereby forced to accept so ng 
worth far less than the box office price charge for an oc 
cupied seat 

Cause for His Fright. 

“ “ad , 1 

Hamlet Fatt is timorous about appearing in this town 

“Stage fright at his age? Why, he’s been on t ur 
for years.” 

“But this is the first time he was ever or tw gh 


in one place.”—Louisville Courier-Journal! 
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DRESDEN GIVES “RING” 
RENOVATING POLISH. 


Wagner Cycle Performed with New Scenery— 
“Tannhauser”’ Also Receives New 


Outward I Dress 


Dresden Bureau of the Musica Courter, 
Eisenstuckstr. 16, Pt., December 28, 1913. 


the late performances of the “Ring” in our 
it is sufficient to refer your readers to 
e comprehensive notices published last summer, when 
Vagnerian operas were given an entirely new stage 
on the occasion of the great Wagner 
tenary celebrated everywhere in Europe. It suffices 
sent, therefore, merely to emphasize the beauty 
mise-en-scene, the fine cast, and before 

the Sieglinde of Frau von der Osten, which was 

respect a superlative effort, and will remain for- 
) the memory as one of the ripest and most supreme- 
ersonations ever seen at our Opera here, and 
Vogelstrom’s Siegfried, an impersonation full of youth, 
Vogelstrom knows well how to pre- 
sent Siegfried’s duality his dauntless courage, and hero- 
m on the one hand, and on the other his dreamy, ideal- 

ic, poetic Other roles worthy of remem- 
brance are Plaschke’s Wotan, Forti’s Briinnhilde, 
hat of Frau Wittich less worthy of 
mention is Riidiger’s Mime. As to Helene Forti, Siegfried 
Wagner, after having heard her presentation of Briinn- 
raged her at once for the next performances at 
[he stage setting is based on natural models, 
t, many of the scenes appear to be taken direct- 
yume of the unique scenery here in Saxon Switzer- 


In respect t 


yal Opera here, 


ill the 


ng and restudy, 


the pr 


art of the new 


imf 
t 


ss and life. 


Iresnine 


temperament 
Helene 


1 
‘ 


also Scarcely 


de, en 


Bayreuth 


and, in fac 
ly from s 
land. No pains have been spared to present wonderfully 
As to the directing (Von Schuch and his 
assistants), all has been done that could be done to render 


performances worthy of the great centenary 


illusions 


sceni 
these “jubilee” 


»f one of the greatest composers of all time, 


New TANNHAEUSER. 


The new “Tannhauser” and the restudy of it, 
was given some weeks ago on the occasion of its sooth 
here in Dresden. The new scenes under the 
\Itenkirch, Fanto and Hasait show a number 
Venusberg episode, the singers’ contest, 
wrest, the Spring and Autumn scenes, ete. 
are splendid, each in its own way. On this anniversary 
; deemed advisable to give the closing scenes as Wag- 
first designed them to be; these scenes, according to 
opera, do not allow Venus to ap- 
pear again in the last act, where Tannhauser is again 
tempted by her, but make this temptation a visionary one, 
place in the mind and soul of her unhappy 
victim. The bier of Elizabeth js not carried across the 
tage, and her death is indicated by the distant tolling of 
! ils gleam of the funeral torches which draw 
mir last glances up toward the Wartburg for an instant. 
\lso, the last chorus of the pilgrims returning from Rome 
mitted. All this has aroused some discussion, and it 
been generally conceded that the closing scenes lose 
greatly in effect, so as to result in an anti-climax at the 
ast. The chief interest of such changes is therefore pure- 
hist Frau von der Osten’s Elizabeth was a mem- 
Hardly second to this 


setting ol 


pertormance 
l tion of 


f changes in the 


Churingian { 


st plan of the 


] 
earie 


as taking 


and the 


morable presentation of the role. 


vas the Tannhauser of Vogelstrom 
BACHVEREIN SINGS 


given in the Kreuz- 
y the Bachverein (under Prof, Otto Richter’s direc- 

s a performance that as a whole stood high above 

linary. The spirit of the work, its tempi, and its 

as revealed by the leader, showed him to be a 

expert. Frau Nast, Rahm-Rennebaum, Paul Tédten 

und Professor Fischer, from Sondershausen (who replaced 
Plaschke, severely indisposed) all assisted ably. Nast and 
rédten deserve especial mention. The Kreuzchor attained 
both as to interpretation and execution, hardly 
The orchestra of the Verein, too, has improved 
itly. It was assisted by the band of the 177th Infantry 


ent 


Weihnachts-Oratoriu n,” 


heights, 


ex pected 


WacNer Monument Concert. 


At the 


Gabrilowitsch were the celebrated assistants 


Mozart-Verein, Frau Fleischer-Edel and Ossip 
As the pro- 
eeds were to be devoted to the Wagner Monument Fund 
he program presented marked Wagnerian features. Frau 
the Wesendonck “Gesinge,” and the 
rchestra gave the overture to the second act of “Meister- 
a fire 
converted the composition into a feat 


Fleischer-Edel sang 


singer” and the famous “Huldigungsmarsch” with 


ind in a tempo that 


of virtuosity The famous singer seemed vocally indis- 


that one did not gain the best impressions of her 


sed, so 


lelivery of the “Gesange,” yet her intentions were clearly 
Gabrilowitsch 
remained faithful to Mozart and played with lovely touch 


ind tone and pearly technic the most beautiful of all the 


n evidence, and she excelled in “Traume.” 


concertos, the one in D minor. Pianistically and technical- 
ly the eminent pianist left unforgettable impressions. 


Tenor LAUENSTEIN SING:. 


At the third Philharmonic concert Ysaye and the tenor 
Carl Ludwig Lauenstein (from Munich) were the solo- 
ists. Ysaye (now in America) had his usual success here. 
Much interest centered in the singer who is a newcomer 
to Dresden. His peculiar merit lies in the contrasts he 
achieves between a most delicate pianissimo and a strong 
forte. Yet his pianissimos did not carry throughout the 
large hall, and only those who sat near to the singer gained 
really accurate impressions. He has nevertheless more 
than ordinary musical feeling and much noblesse and re- 
finement of style. He was warmly received and recalled. 


MusicaL Nores 


The concert of Martha Oppermann and Pau! Schramm 
presented two artists of more than ordinary talent. The 
singer has a delightful mezzo voice, and a musically ex- 
pressive delivery, while the pianist, who is a pupil of 
Leschetizky, has many of the marked characteristics of 
this famous school. Both were received with warmth and 
favorably criticised by public and. press. 

Severin Eisenberger’s Brahms evening was fairly well 
attended, considering that a benefit concert was going on 
in the Vereinshaus at the same hour. As a Brahms player 
Eisenberger, while he may lack certain typical features of 





THE HANS SACHS STATUE IN NUREMBERG. 


the true Brahms interpreter, nevertheless informs all of 
his great master’s work with much life and spirit. The 
evening proved to be one of enjoyment. Enthusiasm ran 
high and recalls were many. 

At the benefit concert above mentioned such renowned 
artists as Carl Perron and Franziska Bender-Schafer took 
part; Reinhold Bender directed the enlarged Gewerbehaus 
Orchestra, and Nicodé’s famous variations for orchestra 
were on the program, together with Mahler’s “Kinderto- 
tenlieder,” “Wotan’s Abschied,” from the “Walkire,” and 
Bruckner’s second symphony. Surely enough attractions 
for one program. Bender's direction calls for attention; 
he is a “coming man,” for orchestral conducting. Bender- 
Schifer’s warm dramatic mezzo was in fine form, and she 
sang the Mahler cycle beautifully. Perron, our famous 
Wotan of bygone days, still retains some of his Wagner 
prowess 


In my next letter I shall send a full account of the latest 
premieres, which included a short one act drama by Jan 
Brandts-Buys, “Glockenspiel,” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “Der 
Arzt als Liebhaber” (the libretto taken from Moliére’s 
famous comedy). This work created enthusiasm here. 

E. Porrer-FrRissett. 





. Melody. 


Singin’—jes singin’ "bout nuffin at all; 

Like de breeze in de spring or de wind in de fall! 
Like de baby’s sof’ cry when it puts up its hands 

To its mammy. ‘Tain’ language, but she understands! 
Like de notes dat a bird sets adrift on de air 

Foh no reason at all, ‘cept a heart free f'm care 

De music most sweet dat dis old world kin make 

Is de singin’ dat’s done foh de singin’s own sake! 


Oh, de horns an’ de drums set you marchin’ so gay, 
Like a soldier prepared foh battle some day; 

An’ de fiddle puts dancin’ right into yoh feet, 

Or you're fallin’ in love with its melody sweet. 
But de music dat’s better dan any of dese 

Is de kind dat you hears fum de waves an’ de trees. 
Whar dar’s no showin’ off an’ no hirin’ a hall, 
But singin'—jes’ singin’ ‘bout nothin’ at all. 


—Washington Star. 


MUNICH HEARS A 
FAMOUS VIOLIN. 


Petschnikoff’s Broken Stradivarius Restored— 
Mrs. Beach Resting—Marcella Craft 
in Japanese Role. 
- zine Str., 2, } 
Munich, January 16, 1914. 
PeTsCHNIKOFF’S STRADIVARIUS REPAIRED. 


Mr. Petschnikoff’s valuable Stradivarius, the accident to 
which caused such widespread concern a short time ago, 
is in perfect repair again. Immediately after the accident 
Mr. Petschnikoff hurried to Berlin, taking the broken in- 
strument to Kessler, whose skill effected a complete re- 
construction. Mr. Petschnikoff has used the violin in sev- 
eral concerts since, and its tone is said to be, if possible, 
more beautiful than before. So universal was the regret 
over the shattering of the Stradivarius when it fell from 
the famous artist’s hands at Kassel in November that a 
veritable avalanche of letters and telegrams descended 
upon Mr. Petschnikoff from all parts of the world. These 
communications were of varied sorts, most of them genu- 
inely sympathetic, but some held an ulterior motive. Mr. 
Petschnikoff has graciously permitted me to quote two of 
them for Musicat Courter readers. One said: “I have 
a violin that I would like to sell you. It has been mended 
because of a piece that was stolen from the neck. People 
say that its tone is injured thereby.” (The voice of a 
violin does not come from the neck, even though the 
human voice does.) Another self-seeker wrote: “I have 
always wanted a Stradivarius. I shal! be grateful all my 
life if you will send me the pieces of yours.” Since he 
accepted the splendid offer made him by the Royal Musi- 
cal Academy of Munich in September, Mr. Petschnikoff 
has devoted six days of each month to the teaching of a 
small master class at the academy. The rest of his time 
is spent in giving concerts in various European cities. 
Naturally Mr. Petschnikoff’s affiliation here lends much 
distinction to the musical circles of the Bavarian capital. 
Lively interest is manifested in the concert by Mr. and 
Mme. Petschnikoff scheduled for January 20, 


Marce.ta Crart’s Success. 


Last night, for the first time, I heard Marcella Craft in 
“Madame Butterfly.” It was a revelation, All the sweet 
dignity, the pathetic faithfulness, the tragedy of Butterfly 
were portrayed with a vividness that touched the heart. 
A packed house expressed its admiration by repeated re- 
calls. When people crowd around a stage door after a 
performance on a very cold night, waiting to applaud a 
singer, as they waited last night for Miss Craft, the tribute 
is unquestionably genuine and convincing. 


Jotnt Concert. 


Charlotte Kaufmann, pianist, and Helene Werther, 
mezzo-soprano, were heard in a concert at the Bayrischer 
Hof. Charlotte Kaufmann’s interpretation of a varied 
program revealed an artist of unusual ability. She has an 
exquisite delicacy of touch, and her conceptions are 
marked by depth of musical understanding and emotion. 
Helene Werther’s delivery of songs from Brahms and 
Schubert displayed a fine feeling for tonal and rythmic 
modifications. 

Musicat Norges. 


Mrs. H. H, A. Beach is resting for a few days in her 
Munich apartment after her series of brilliant successes 
in Berlin, Hamburg and Leipsic. Next week Mrs. Beach 
goes to Italy for a pleasure tour, returning to Munich i 
April to complete a composition already begun. 

An admirable recital was given by Sarah Neidhardt- 
Wilder, soprano, and Else Breymann, pianist. Mrs. Neid- 
hardt’s voice is of lovely quality, and she rendered Italian 
and German songs in a most pleasing manner. Else Brey- 
mann’s reading of Bach, Schumann and Chopin bespoke 
understanding and insight. Both artists were enthusias- 
tically applauded. 

Mme. Charles-Cahier’s lieder abend was a pronounced 
success. Mme. Cahier understands to perfection the art 
of winning her audience. She sang modern German songs 
with ease and charm. She was given a rousing ovation. 

The second concert by Felix Berber-Credner, Johannes 
Hegar and Herman Zilcher took place on Wednesday 
evening. Finished technic, brilliant and artistic delivery 
characterized their rendering of Brahms, Schubert, Bee- 
thoven and Frankenstein. Other noteworthy events were 
the performance on two pianos by the Vietor sisters, from 
Berlin, and a cello recital by Kola Lavien. 

Atice L. Bryant. 


A big drum, over one hundred years old, which was used 
at the Coronation of Queen Victoria, is in the possession 
of the band of the Netley (Hampshire) Company of the 
National Reserve.—London Music News. 
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Rudolf Berger's Triumphs as Parsifal 














His debut in the title role of the work—in 
which he had impersonated best Amfortas and 
Klingsor at Bayreuth—aroused veritable enthu- 
siasm at the Berlin Royal Opera. 











AS “TRISTAN” 

















RUDOLF BERGER 





AS “SITEGFRIED” 














Berger, who was vocally in_magnificent form, sang 
the part of Parsifal. From the moment that the 
knowledge comes to him that Kundry with her seduc- 
tive charms, merely intends to swerve him from his 
mission, he arose to a greatness of conception in his 
singing and his acting that was wholly commen- 
surate with the intentions of the composer; indeed 
he realized the ideal. In the closing act, also, in 
which his imposing figure in the black armor of the 
knight was especially impressive, the artist, who was 
once an admirable Amfortas and Klingsor in Bay 
reuth, arose to the veritable ideal of a Parsifal 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, January 7, 1914. 





Serger, as the performance progressed created 
impressions that were pure and powerful. The man- 
ner in which he was so deeply moved by the holy 


ceremony in the temple of the Grail must have 
touched the heart of everyone. Th€n his acting with 
Kundry bore 

finally when he became the king of the Grail he 
lived the part in transparent sincerity. He was in 
the best form vocally, a circumstance which aided 
him in working up a brilliant climax, which reached 
its height musically in his victory over Kundry 


Neue Preussische Kreuz Zeitung, January 7, 1914 


‘ 


the stamp of victorious innocence and 
he 
he 


Berger understands how to live his part, as we 


know, and how to produce powerful effects. His 
art is capable of great elemental force; and so 

was yesterday in the second act When Berger 
sprang back, after Kundry’s kiss in the second act 


declaiming the words “Amfortas—the wound,” 
was like an awful groan and yet powerfully effec 


tive; the hstener was held spellbound by his ex 
traordinary power.—Vossische Zeitung, January 7 
1914 
Berger, the one time Amfortas of Bayreuth, 

thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Parsifal of 
which he gave a thrilling performance. In the first 
scene his imposing manly figure was somewhat at 
variance with the boyish being of Parsifal, but the 
artistic solution of his task on made one forget 
this, and his Parsifal, matured to the Grail redeemer 
was vocally and histrionically a veritably masterly 
January 7, 1014 


performance.—Der Reichsanzeig 





Berger sang with great i] particularly in 
the second a In the third act he was in very 
truth overpoweringly great.—National Zeitung, Janu 


ary 7, 1913 





Berger made his debut at the New 
York Metropolitan Opera on February 
5th, as Siegmund in “Die Walkure.” 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Olive C. Hampton, Superior Pianist—Thursby’s 
Eighth Reception—Dickinson’s Second Organ 
Lecture-Recital—Lisbet Hoffmann a Hit— 
Lenalie Arranges Concert for Workers— 
McCue, Hugo and Others at Plaza— 
American Academy Performance— 
Federlein Organ Recitals—Linnie 
Lucille Love—Demarest Pro- 
gram Tomorrow — Damb- 
mann Musical Reception. 
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Josephine BRettinetti, recently singing in opera in Europe, 


favored the guests with several selections, evoking enthusi- 
astic applause. 

Edna Moore played the “Liebestraum” and “Rhapsody,” 
by Liszt, and was applauded for her fine technic and in- 
terpretation. Ethel H. Scheina, a_ ten-year-old child 
prodigy, recited “Briar Rose” and “Baldheaded Man,” and 
as usual captivated her audience. 

Mme. Dambmann closed the program by singing “The 
Leaves and the Wind,” by Leoni; “The Fairy Pipers,” by 
Brewer, and “Standchen,” by Brahms. Her soulful, well 
trained vuice, perfect diction and winning personality al- 
ways make her singing delightful. 

Louise Liebermann and Dorothy Brainard, accompanists, 
were at the piano. 

Among the many guests were: Mrs, C. Fischer, Miss 
Fahning, Mr. and Mrs. Hepburn, Mrs. E. K. Upham, Mrs. 
Aver, Dr. and Mrs. Wheatcroft, Mr. and Mrs. Pierson, 
Charles von Dorp, Mr. and Mrs. Charles French Bliss, 
Mrs. Finckenstaedt, Miss Lombard, Josephine Bettinetti, 
Cecilia Pohle, Rosalind Snedecker, Sidney A. Baldwin, 
Mrs. Easley, Donna Easley, Mrs. Simon Baruch, Mrs. 
Edward Sidman, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Grubbs, Mrs. Brain- 
ard, Miss Rae, Miss Scott and many others. 


Txuurssy Musica Receprion. 


Emma Thursby’s eighth annual musical reception, on 
January 30, was one of the most interesting affairs of the 
Clementine de Vere and David Bispham were 
guests of honor, and there was a distinguished and atten- 
tive audience gathered to do them honor, and listen to the 


series 
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always conspicuously excellent at the Thursby 
This was the program: 


Thais 


music, 
affairs. 
Metiatints, FOO. ic vcspcetensceesbenadnguadebies vacdesean Massenet 

Margaret Whitaker. 
Helen Whitaker at the piano. 
Songs 

Si vous saviez... 

L’ombre de Carmen 

Summer peta 

Mr. Sapio at the piano. 

Songs— 

Magdalen at the Gate. 

Spring ... 

Marge aret \ahenead Mitchell (Philadelphia). 

Aria, Elizabeth Prayer... 
Song, Star Tracks... 
Aria, Plus grand 


2 dsoes eecbenees buntesueus® Liza Lehmann 
Henschel 


Lessuhian Schaeffer-Bettinetti. 
Fay Foster at the piano. 
La ej darem (Don Juen)... 


Duet, in 
Mme. Sapio and Mr 


WU UN esatebsaios ..Mozart 
Bispham. 

Miss Whitaker has just returned from European study 
with Thibaud, who has been touring America. Mme 
de Vere sang with all her accustomed artistry and beauty 
of style, the piano accompaniments by Mr. Sapio having 
fine understanding and sympathy. Mrs. Mitchell came es- 
pecially from Philadelphia to sing; she is a former pupi? 
of Miss Thursby, and will give a recital at Wayne, Pa., in 
the near future. A wonderful treat was the singing (and 
acting) of the final number, the duet by Mme. deVere and 
Mr. Bispham; it was like a bit from their opera days. 

Among the most important guests of the afternoon were: 
Helen Farnsworth-Mears, Oley Speaks, Mrs. Robert Inger- 
soll, Mrs. Charles Morse Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Ed. A 
Gressmann, Mr. and Mrs. Chenoweth, Mrs. Henry Gaylord 
Elliott, Estelle Doremus, Mrs. Livor, Mrs. Oliver Wells, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Holt and Arthur Baldwin. 


Diexrnson’s Orcan Lecrure-Recrrar. 


Clarence Dickinson gave his second lecture-recital in his 
course at Union Theological Seminary, February 3, in the 
Chapel, the program being devoted to English composers, 
with remarks regarding the early organs of England, its 
mechanical features, etc. This sounds dry, but the way 


Mr. Dickinson does it is altogether interesting every mo- 
ment. An audience larger in numbers than at first recital 
heard the “English Program,” with Frank Croxton, bass, 
as soloist. The organist played music selected from com- 
posers ranging from John Bull (1563-1428) to the modern 
Englishmen, including Elgar, Lemare, Hollins and Wol- 
stenholme. The double melody of Elgar’s “Lullaby” inter- 
ested; Wolstenholme’s “Question” and “Answer,” and 
Hollins’ “Nuptial Benediction” were undoubtedly the fav- 
orites of the program. Mr. Croxton sang with breadth and 
style some Handel oratorio excerpts. 

Following is the program for the “American Composers,” 
at 4 o'clock, February 17: 


(Assistant artist, Charles W. Harrison, tenor.) 


Mount Vernon 
(Composed on the death of Gen. George Washington, 1797.) 
Sonata Allegro—Andante Horatio Parker 
Song, Urbs Sion Aurea Horatio Parker. 
Palace | 5 cscsasccs iithn< peaeebacaws ance Shaet iene etree Arthur Foote 
Toccata H. Alexander Matthews 
Andante Tristamente 

Intermezzo 
Meditation 
Song, The Cross 
Dithyramb 


Ralph Kinder 
Harriet Ware 
Clarence Lucas 

(Dedicated to Clarence Dickinson.) 
Edward MacDowell 
W. C. E. Seeboeck 
Dudley Buck 


Minuet 
Fugue on Hail Columbia 


Lisset HorrMANN’s SUCCESs. 


Lisbet Hoffmann, the young German pianist, was the 
feature of the last Tonkiistler Society concert, at Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn. A good sized audience listened to a pro- 
gram of chamber music, which this society especially cul- 
tivates, and heartily applauded the playing of these solo 
pieces by Miss Hoffmann: 

Waltz, G 
Nachklang 
Scherzo 


Miss Hoffmann has brilliant and clean technic, sail 
musical taste, and plays with an ardor which carries her 
audience with her. So continuous was the applause that 
she had to give an encore, Paderewski’s minuet, played in 
classic fashiof. She has been engaged to play several 
pieces by Eleanor Everest Freer at the third concert of the 
Manuscript Society of New York, February 27. 

Beatrice Eberhard distinguished herself by her excellent 
violin playing, more especially in the last movement of the 
C minor sonata by Grieg (with Mrs. August Roebbelen). 
Josephine Drake, contralto, sang songs by Schubert, 
Coombs, Brahnis, and as encore, Salter’s “ A Lone Pine 
Tree,” with pleasing voice. Alois Trnka, sterling violinist, 
played Tartini’s “Devil's Trill,” and a prelude and allegro 
by Pugnani-Kreisler. The next concert is set for February 
17, at Assembly Hall, New York. 


Lenatre Arrances Concert. 


The first of two concerts arranged for University Settle- 
ment Hall by Miss Lenalie, occurred February 1 with 
prominent artists taking part. Zoe Cheshire, the well 
known harpist, demonstrated the beauty and scope of the 
harp as a solo instrument. Edna Clemens’ original song, 
“To a Doll,” as well as her other solos showed a beautiful 
coloratura soprano voice, so that one easily understood 
the high appreciation of her work expressed by Thomas, 
Sousa, and the Peabody Orchestra of Baltimore, with 
whom she won laurels. Mera Schkolnick, cellist, from 
Leipsig, is an artist, and is rapidly winning a reputation in 
America. Her solos were vigorously applauded. Char- 
lotte Moloney, the violinist, a talented and beautiful young 
Southern girl, pupil of Florence Austin, made a great hit, 
her teacher playing her accompaniments. Her playing that 
evening is noted elsewhere in the Mustcat Courter. James 
P. Dunn played his own brilliant tarantella, greatly pleas- 
ing the audience, and necessitating an encore. This young 
man is nothing if not original, and his part in the concert 
was of importance, covering at it did an opening solo (the 
Wagner-Liszt “Liebestod”), the arrangement for general 
ensemble of the Clemens song, and his own tarantella. 

The hall was crowded to the doors, people standing, and 
many turned away. It is recalled that two years ago Mme. 
Nordica kindly gave a song evening under similar aus- 
pices, bravely climbing to the gymnasium, five flights up, 
under the dingy roof of the oldest Social Settlement in the 
United States, of which Mr. Stover was first headworker 
twenty years ago. Miss Lenalie received thanks and heart- 
felt appreciation from all sides after the concert. 


McCue, Hvco anp Orners at Horer Piaza Concerr. 


Beatrice McCue, contralto; John Adam Hugo, composer 
and accompanist; Roma Devonne Hempstead, mezzo- 
soprano; Roland Meyer, violinist; Egon Putz, solo 
pianist, and Ward Stephens, composer, were the artists at 
the last New Assembly salon, Hotel Plaza, February 5. 
Miss McCue’s deeply expressive voice and clear enuncia- 
tion made effect in songs by oetz, MacDowell, Del Riego, 
Cadman, Mead and Oden. Mr. Hugo’s very melodious 
“Appassionata” and “Prelude to Spring,” played by re- 
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quest, showed this American composer’s gifts, Mr. Meyer 
playing with beautiful tone. Mme. Hempstead’s handsome 
appearance and sympathetic voice created a stir, Ward 
Stephens playing accompaniments to his own songs, as 
follows: 
Schme.z der Trennung. alwhea .Ward Stephens 
I oa cs cw haan cae otnden ines aueccasdevdiaseg han Ward Stephens 
SN Tt Rs boise kn a cccend vndocetnaebessaans Ward Stephens 
IN iis iki cicigtg pei pe kin ceakavnedus’s Ward Stephens 
Singing in three languages, the singer was equally dis- 
tinct in all, accompaniments of refined taste marking the 
playing of the composer at the piano. The Ward Ste- 
phens songs have distinct individuality and are of aristo- 
cratic atmosphere and construction. Mr. Putz played with 
poetic appreciation the Chopin works, there being some 
curious slips, however. The song competition, with a first 
prize of $50, is announced, and the prize will be awarded 
at the concert* of March 5, at the Hotel Plaza ballroom 
concert. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY PERFORMANCE. 


The American Academy’s third performance by the se- 
niors of this, the thirtieth year, at the Empire Theatre, 
February 5, found the usual interested audience gathered 
to hear two plays. “The Bracelet,” a very clever playlet 
by Alfred Sutro, gave John Holland opportunity for nice 
work. Hope Loring’s part brought out her capabilities, so 
that she made a good impression. Clara Thoman was 


W. S. Gilbert’s satirical comedy, “Engaged,” furnished 
much amusement in its unexpected flow of events. Alfred 
Shirley sustained the role of a young Englishman admir- 
ably; Irene Adams had handsome stage presence, with 
promise of bigger things; Helene Eddy was a very pleas- 
ing Scotch lassie, and deserves praise for her splendid 
dialect. Mabel Sigel won recognition, too, and the others 
of the cast did well. Many regular theatre goers attend 
and enjoy the performances of the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, for there is always a spirit of youth in all 
that is done, 


Fepertern’s OrGAN Recirats. 


Gottfried H. Federlein’s Sunday afternoon free organ 
recitals continue at 4 o'clock, in the auditorium of the 
Ethical Culture Society, Sixty-fourth street and Central 
Park West. A beautiful instrument, played with taste; 
short and illuminating comments precede the program ; an 
hour of music, and a non-churchly atmosphere, these are 
some of the elements which have made the Federlein reci- 
tals so popular. The program for Sunday, February 1s, 
4p. m., is as follows: 


Andante in D...... eee , - oe ‘ . . Silas 
Humoreske, op. 6, No. 3... r Jchbnak> pwesty dibeaweesee 
TNE BR. Gone  divee Fdaheccess cecccscveascodeccécoussceoneoes D' Evry 
Largo from New “Wo rhe 4 ‘Symphony .. Dvorak 


Spring Song ............- websenar : Macfarlane 
Thobettves MO, gies tc ccccccccnsesecences saccade Guadbees Keone 
To a Wild Rose....... Foney Mac Dowell 
Grand Choeur in D....... -Guilmant 


Linnie L. Love in VAUDEVILLE. 


Linnie Lucille Love, who recently accepted an engage- 
ment in vaudeville, had great success on the opening night 
in Albany, N. Y. One of her numbers was the “Miserere” 
from “Trovatore.” She took the high B with ease and 
received many encores. Another Ziegler artist, Charles 
Floyd, was tenor soloist at the Divine Science service, Sun- 
day, February 1, held at the Princess Theatre. 

Other Ziegler artists are reengaged for the Music Fes- 
tival at Chapaqua, N. Y. They gave an elaborate oper- 
atic program last year with such great success that they 
were immediately reengaged for this year. The festival 
will take place some time in March. 


Demarest Resumes Orcan Recrrats, Fesrvary 12. 


Clifford Demarest, F. A. G. O., organist of the Church 
of the Messiah, announces his second series of recitals, 
Thursday afternoon, with talks on the music, beginning to- 
morrow, February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, when he will 
play this program: 








Allegro from sixth concerto five Sao Handel 
At Evening . ..... ied eoonee , - +». Buck 
Sonata in A mimor.........-...s000++ och dill nigga ween ik Borowski 
The Swan ...... SSD URE EIIS PORES GEN ES AMPS POTTS . Saint-Saéns 














ELENORE ALTMAN 


PIANO RECITAL 


Saturday, February 14, %15P.M 
AEOLIAN HALL 
Tickets, 50 and 75 cents and $1.00 
40S. G. ALTMAN, Manager 313 Fifth Avenue 

















Minuet in A... ee bie .Boccherini 
Prelude in C sharp minor. No weseeckeadeueebeoaeken Rachmaninoff 


New York Semrpreves. 


At the Forty-eighth Street Collegiate Church, corner ot 
Fifth avenue, Frederick Schlieder, the organist, began, on 
February 5, a series of recitals, with a program by Bor- 
owski, Kinder, Godard, Rossini, Bach and Grieg. Fol- 
lowing his musicianly playing of the Borowski sonata in A 
minor, there was trouble of some sort, with either motor or 
electric connections, so that after waiting ten minutes the 
present scribe was compelled to depart, being scheduled to 
listen to other music. 

Clarence Dickinson gives the recital of Thursday, Feb 
ruary 12, at 4 o’clock, and Frederick M«xson, of Philadel- 
phia, that of next week, February 17, at 8.15 p. m.; an 
American composers’ program. : 

At St. Bartholomew’s Church, Arthur Hyde, organist 
and choirmaster, the following works will be sung Sunday 
afternoons, beginning February 15, at 4 o'clock: 


The Twenty-third Psalm = Schubert 
February 22—Cantata, The Lord Is My Shepherd ar Bach 
March 1—Excerpts from The Beatitudes... .. Cesar Franck 
March 8&—Excerpts from Stabat Mater ats Dvorak 
March 1s—One Hundred and Thirty-seventh Psalm seen ss Litat 
March 22—Stabat Mater 


Pebruary ts 


Palestrina 











ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


WALTER H. ROTHWELL, Conductor 





ANNUAL SPRING TOUR 
NOW BOOKING 


GERTRUDE V. O'HANLON, Manager of Tour 
Cable Bullding -- ~~ Chicago, Il. 



































April 5—Gallia Gounod 
Resurrection Stanford 


Bach's “St. Mat 


April 12—( Easter The 
On Tuesday evening, April 7, at 8.15, 


thew Passion” will be sung. 





John J. Blackmore’s Talented Pupils. 
John J. 


Leschetizky principles of artistic piano playing, 
specialty of training teachers and advanced students 
lines for developing musical perception and freedom so 
lacking in the work of many teachers, and earnest students 
have now a great opportunity of acquiring many ideas 
which are presented for the first time in New York 

Mr. Blackmore holds the highest recommendations from 
his former masters, both as artist and as pedagogue. He 
is playing a number of engagements during the late winter 
and early spring in and about New York, and will, late in 
the season, undertake a short tour as far as Chicago. He 
numbers among his pupils this season several remarkable 
talents who are playing much in public. Pauline Endres, 
who has been with Mr. Blackmore three seasons, plays 
with splendid tone and rhythmic swing and has made a 
mame for herself wherever she has performed. She 
aroused great enthusiasm at the class day exercises at the 
Washington Irving High School, where she recently played. 

Mr. Blackmore's studios are at 403 Carnegie Hall. 

( Advertisement.) 





Blackmore, exponent of the Schnabel and 
makes a 


along 





Gamble Tours. 





The Ernest Gamble Concert Party returned February 5 
from its third tour of the West Indies, Sixteen concerts 
were given in Panama alone. In the new Teatro Na 
cionals, Panama City, these artists appeared before Presi 
dent Porras, his cabinet and the best society of that city 
This theatre, one of the most beautiful structures in Cen 
tral America, was built and is operated by the Panamanian 
Government. The Gamble*Party also gave a private musi- 
cale before the University Club of Panama. They foun: 
many changes since their first tour, six years ago, but were 
delighted with the country and their reception. 

The Gamble Party will now go South, thence through 
to the Pacific Coast, returning East again about the 1st of 
May. This will be the tenth annual transcontinental tour 
of this artistic organization. 


New York Banks’ Glee Club Concert. 


A large, enthusiastic and ultra-fashionable audience at- 
tended the second concert of the New York Banks Glee 





Thursday evening, February 5. 
This club, now in its thirty-fifth year, has an active mem- 
bership of roo. H. R. 


twenty-eight years, through his untiring effor 


Club, at Carnegie Hall, 
Humphries, conductor for the past 
ts has brought 
the club to a high point of artistic finish. 

The concert opened with an organ solo, played by Giu- 
seppi Dinelli, followed by “Sailors’ Chorus” (Parry), “The 
Dreamy Lake” 
Mme, Hudson-Alexander, 


(Schumann), both of which were well sung 
soprano, gave a charming rend 
tion of an aria from Charpentier’s “Louise.” The New 
York soprano was in especially good voice. Salvatore de 
Stefano played two harp solos in a manner which com 
captivated the audience. “The Close of the Day” 


Maria” by 


pletely 
and the ever popular “Ave Bach-Gounod, for 
organ and chorus, in which Lois 


admired, closed 


soprano, violin, harp, 


Huntington’s violin playing was much 
Part I of the program. 

Part Il 
(Strauss), harp solo (Sc 
Thayer), “The Nig 


(Brewer), “The 


contained the following “Waitz Song 
necker), “Courtship” (A. W 
htingale” (Salter), “The Fairy Pipers’ 
Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton) 
Arthur 


yable affairs 


‘Spring” (Henschel), and “Ho, Jolly Jenkin” (Sir 


Sullivan), which ended one of the most enj: 
ever given by the club 
Mr. Humphries 


deserves great praise for the admirable 


work of the club, due to its excellent training 





Granberry Piano School Announcements. 


The Granberry Piano School, George Folsom Granberry 


director, announces the following 


Wednesday, Februar 1 at 10,.30-—Demonstrat » met 
ture: “The Presentation of Intervals.” Mr. Granberry 

Saturday, February 14, at i: History leeturs The Ovrgar 
the Violin Musical Literature in the Seventeenth Century ) 
Elsenhemme 

Saturday, February 4, at Interpretation lec e recital; Work 
of Bach, Beethoven and Schoenberg Dr. Elsenheme 2 

Wednesday, February 18 at 10.5 Le netrat rethod € 
ture: “Irregular Rhythms M Gra 

Saturday, February 2 at st History lecture Teohann Sebastian 
Bach; the Early Fighteenth Century Dr. Elsenheimer 

Saturday, February 1, at Musical pedagogy lecture: “Musi 
Notation” (Part If 

Teachers desirit t beerve the Paclten Syste of Fundamental 
Piano Instruction in pract ¢ are invited to visit classes in 
he first, second i thi y f € ly Please address th« 


secretary of the scho« for appointments 


Classes for the spring term are now beginning at Car 
negie Hall, New York, and its branch studi n the Pouch 
Gallery, Brooklyn 


Constance Purdy Heard in Assembly Hall. 


On the evening of January 24, in Assembly Hall, New 


York, Constance Purdy, the popular interpreter of Rus 
sian folksongs, sang before an audience composed entirely 
f Russians Her success upon this occasion was over 
whelming, an achievement which, in this case, can be con 
sidered as a most flattering one, since the artist is an 


American girl 
The concert was given by Alexis Rienzi, formerly a well 


known concert and opera singer in Russia. 


Miss Purdy has taken a very active interest in the Rus 
sian Music Society of New York and predicts big succes: 
for this organization, which has as its chief purpose the 
aim to introduce and to bring Americans into closer tou 


with works of Russian composers. Miss Purdy makes thé 


announcement that Walter Damrosch and H. F. Gilbert, 
the composer, have both accepted honorary memberships 
to this soceity 
Sentinel 
{Fron ¢ Des Moines, la. Capital.) 


The recent inadequate account of Mr. Leonard Liebling 
in the Musicat 
Des Moines has only one 
three—Drake University, Des 
land Park Colleg 
manding an 


DOES IT PAY? 


nce or fingers and becom 


Counter might give the impression that 
big conservatory There are 
Moines College and High- 
Each conducts a musical school com 


immense patronage and hundreds of students 
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WAGHALTER OPERA 
SCORES IN BERLIN. 


Mandragola” Has Beautiful Music, but Libretto 
Is Risqu:—-Hausegger Concerts Assured for 
Five Years—Burmeister’s Big Success 
with Antiquated Spohr Concerto— 
Poorly Attended Mozart Fes- 
tival—Minor Mention. 


Jenaer Strasse 21, 
Berlin, W., Jamuary 24, 1914 


an interesting operatic premiere at the Char 

evening, when Ignatz Waghalter’s 

Mandragola,” had its first public performance. 

,2 chief conductor of the Charlottenburg 

ra, made a tavorabie impression a lew years ago with 
Det 


Gregor at the Berlin Comic Opera. 


Opera last 


Teufelsburg,’ which was produced 


opera, 
{his new work 1s 
writing fo 


tyle the music leans toward the Neo-Italian 


lecided advance over his first attempt at 
ge In 
it is bright, sparkling, and 


, and beautiful, dreamy and 


It flows spontaneously 


lumorous episode 
ove scenes. Waghalter writes for the voices 
Sprech-Gesang” and 


There 


le of the Wagnerian 


} 


nanner ol the ltahan cantabile. 


an unusually pleas 


real 
larming ensemble numbers, 

for tenor and soprano when the lovers mee. 
act, a sprightly trio for 


male voices, and an 


irtet for one female and three male voices. 
orchestra is transparent and effective, 
brilliant 


there are some 


beautiful and 


being often 
heavy or blatant. 
Waghalter has made tremen 

tral technic, 
a subject that és risque in the 
close the 
The scene 


ircumstance possibly 


may 


opera houses to the work. 


' 


the subject is based on a Macchiavelli 


dy. Paul Eger, who wrote the libretto, 
ring knife generously, but the subject itself 
scenes are so suggestive that, as I said 
t be readily adaptable for all stages 
with Julius Lieban, Eleanor Painter, 


periormance, 


xander Kirchner in the four 


Rudolf Krasselt conducted. 


St enberg and Als 
les, was excellent. 
econd act there was stormy applause and curtain 

omposer, and after the second act Waghalter 


nut no less than ten times. 


Hausecckr’s BLUETHNER CONCERTS. 


ymphony concerts of the Blithner Orchestra under 
now assured for a 
Although Hausegger has come 
one of the great conductors o! 


lausegget have been 


to come 


von 

t year 

ywnized here as 
the public patronage of these concerts had left 
be desired hitherto, but a number of musical en- 
Hausegger have contributed 


ts and admirers of 


ufficient undertaking on a sound finan 
four The attendance 
been much better than hitherto, 
the course of a 
concerts will undoubtedly 
Nikisch and Strauss concerts 
is impossible to get seats for 


to put the 


lor the next or five years. 


hus far, has 
i 


the bad times, and in 


more these 
gue Lhe 
rut and i 


formances, and although the Hausegger 


t quite ona par with these two series, which 


e highest standard Germany has to offer, there 
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is no reason why they should not in time be put upon a 
self supporting basis. 

To accomplish this end, however, Hausegger will have 
to modify his programs somewhat. The novelties he has 
offered us this season have not been of a kind calculated 
to draw out the general public. He offered two again at 
the fourth concert—a scherzo entitled “Masken” by Irwin 
Lendvai, a Hungarian composer, and a piano concerto by 
Julius Weismann, which was played by the composer him- 
self. Weismann is a good solid musician and an excellent 
performer on the piano, but he lacks all of the allures of 
the virtuoso, and without these his concerto is not effec- 
tive. The work is not important in contents, and the han- 
dling of the orchestra is conventional. Weismann has 
written some very charming things in smaller form, but he 
has not the inspiration nor the sustained energy necessary 
for writing a concerto. The piano part itself, strange to 
say, is not very well written for the instrument, and is in 
consequence ungrateful. 

The Lendvai scherzo is an interesting piece of modern 
orchestra writing. It is brilliantly and effectively instru- 


OTTO LESSMANN, 
The distinguished music critic and founder of the Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung, celebrated his seventieth birthday on January 30. 


mentated, but unfortunately, like the piano concerto, its 
weak point is in its thematic invention. The themes are 
too fragmentary to offer any real satisfaction, The or- 
chestra, under Hausegger, presented both novelties as fa- 
vorably as was possible under the circumstances. 

The program opened with Weber's “Euryanthe” 
overture and closed with Brahms’ E minor symphony. 

BuRMESTER’S RECITAL. 


was 


Willy Burmester revived Spohr’s concerto No. 7, in E 
minor, at his second recital, given at Beethoven Hall on 
Monday evening before a very distinguished and enthusi- 
astic audience, and the success he scored with this forgot- 
ten work was one of the most notable achievements of 
this remember hearing Burmester play this 
nearly twenty years ago. Although it sounds antiquated 
to ears hardened by the modern style of writing, it proved 
remarkably effective in Burmester’s hands. It gave the 
great violinist an opportunity of displaying his powers in 
many different directions, for, after all, it 1s a masterpiece 
of violin writing. Burmester’s staccato, both up and down 
bow, was phenomenal. The notes were hammered out with 
with a crystal like clearness that was 

His conception of the concerto was noble and 
His tone was luscious, and in the adagio in 
particular he sang his way into the hearts of all, 

After Spohr came the Mendelssohn concerto, of which 
the great violinist gave a matchless performance. 


season, I 


great force and 
astounding. 


dignified. 


It is in- 
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deed a rare thing to hear such perfection of technical de- 
tail as was evidenced by Burmester’s rendition. Not one 
single note was missing throughout the entire perform- 
ance. How he did make the first movement soar and sing 
and the finale sparkle and scintillate! Although his tempo 
in the finale was very fast, it was really not too fast, and 
was thoroughly Mendelssohnian in character. Played with 
such wonderful clearness and with such tonal beauty this 
movement is most effective in the Burmester tempo. To 
be sure, such speed would spell disaster to most perform- 
ers, but Burmester has fingers as strong as steel and as 
limber as india rubber. Beautiful was his reading of the 
andante. 

Burmester was in magnificent form throughout the even- 
ing, and his playing of the Paganini “Witches’ Dance,” 
which brought his program to a conclusion, was one of the 
greatest feats of virtuosity heard here in years. He has 
arranged the piece to suit his own individuality. The 
velocity and certainty of his left hand was sheer uncanny. 
Burmester is both a fine interpreter of the classics and of 
virtuoso pieces of this character, and no greater proof of 
his versatility could have been shown than the manner in 
which he presented the opening and closing numbers of 
his program. He began with Beethoven's A major sonata 
No. 6. This is one of the most neglected and one of the 
most ungrateful of the ten sonatas, but Burmester played 
it with a finish, a breadth of tone and a depth of musician- 
ship that made it appear a masterpiece. At the close of his 
program the audience was wild with enthusiasm, and he 
contributed encores for fully half an hour, playing chiefly 
his arrangements of those old classic pieces that have be- 
come so famous. This concert was a great triumph for 
Burmester. 

A Mozart Festivat.. 


A Mozart Festival was given at the Philharmonic on 
Sunday and Monday for the purpose of raising funds for 
the Mozarteum at Salzburg. The object is a praiseworthy 
one. and would naturally make a strong appeal to a public 
that loves its Mozart as the Berlin public does. And yet 
the attendance at the festival was not all that could have 
been desired. At the matinee on Sunday it was fairly good, 
but on the second day there were many empty seats. This 
poor attendance was not due to any lack of interest in the 
undertaking, but to the general financial depression. 

There were two @oncerts, the first of which was con- 
ducted by Max Fiedler. It consisted of the symphonies in 
G and C (“Jupiter”), the D minor piano concerto, the 
“Magic Flute” overture and the rarely heard aria “Bella 
mia Fiammia.” The beautiful neglected aria was sung by 
Lilli Lehmann, and her assistance proved to be the chief 
attraction of this concert. Mme. Lehmann is perhaps the 
greatest Mozart singer of her day, and although she was 
not in the best of form on Sunday, she was loudly ac- 
claimed. The Philharmonic Orchestra under Fiedler gave 
an admirable performance of the two symphonies and the 
overture, while the piano concerto was charmingly played 
by Arthur Schnabel. 

The program of the second concert brought the big mass 
in C minor, in the arrangement by Alois Schmitt, and also 
the F minor fantasy. The Mass, which Mozart originally 
wrote for a music box (Spieluhr), has been very cleverly 
arranged for string orchestra and organ by Schmitt. The 
conductor of this concert was Fritz Riickward, who gave 
a very fine performance of the Mass, assisted by an ex- 
cellent choir, made up of the combined choirs of the 
Brahms Society and the Zehlendorf Chorgesang Verein. 
The voices blended well, and the singers sang with great 
precision, although not with very much power. The mem- 
bers of the solo quartet were Dora Moran, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Ohlhoff, contralto; G. A. Walther, tenor: Rudolf 
Gmeiner, bass. Mozart's beautiful mass is not often heard 
here, and it was received by the public with grateful tokens 
of approval. 


MArGuerivE MELviite’s REAPPEARANCE, 


Marguerite Melville, the American pianist, who is well 
and favorably known here from former appearances, made 
her re-entree at Beethoven Hall on Thursday, winning a 
big and well deserved success. Supported by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, she played César Franck’s symphonic 
variations and the Saint-Saéns G minor and the Chopin F 
minor concertos, the latter in Richard Burmeister’s instru- 
mentation, After Mme. Melville's recent appearance in 
Vienna one of the leading Viennese critics pronounced her 
one of the greatest women pianists, and her playing on 
Thursday proved her to be well worthy of such high praise. 
There are few pianists before the public, of either sex, 
possessing such a deeply musical nature, and such refined 
interpretive powers. Her technic is absolutely reliable, 
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facile and flexible, while her tone production reveals re- 
markable instinct for beauty and for well graded dynamic 
effects. Our countrywoman was greeted by a large and 
distinguished audience, which overwhelmed her with ap- 
plause. She responded to the insistent recalls with two 
encores at the conclusion of the program. 


PaszTHory STRING (QUARTET. 


\ new string quartet, which is named after the leader, 
Palma von Paszthory, introduced itself at Harmomium 
Hall, making on the whole a favorable impression. The 
ensemble is not yet perfect, and there were some tonal 
discrepancies, but the young ladies’ interpretations of quar 
tets by Mozart and Beethoven were commendable. Their 
reading of Brahms’ piano quintet in A major, with Gisela 
von Paszthory at the piano, was also acceptable. 

New Paur Trio. 

A successful chamber music concert was also given by 
the new Pauer Trio, of which the members are Curt Paur, 
violin (the son of Emil Paur), Robert Zieler, viola, and 
Ludwig Herckenrath, cello. They played the Dvorak F 
minor trio very effectively The pianist and the cellist 


were also heard in an excellent performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ C minor concerto. The program was brought to 
a close with Schumann's quintet in E flat, in which they 


had the assistance of Messrs. Hasser and Klust 
Topias Compositions 


compositions by Rudolf Tobias were intro 
duced at the hall of the High School for Music, by the 
composer, with the assistance of the Blithner Orchestra, 


Some new 


a chorus and solo quartet. There were fragments from a 


cantata entitled “Eulesia,” the first part of an oratorio 
“Des Jona Sendung,” and two passages from the Estho 
nian National Epic, “Jung-Kalew.”’ These works, which 
were conducted, none too well, by the composer, contained 
interesting moments, and some beautiful coloring in the 
orchestra. Tobias, howevr, does not reveal much origin- 
ality of invention and his efforts as a whole are much 


greater in intention than in effect The concertgiver was 


also heard in an organ solo, Bach’s Passacaglia in C minor, 
but his mastery of the organ is by no means first rate 


ScHNAREL COOPERATION 


\ concert by Therese and Artur Schnabel drew out a 
large audience to Beethoven Hall last Tuesday It was a 
Beethoven program, and the celebrated pianist was heard 
in the two sonatas, op. 26 and op. tor. He did not seem 
to be in as good form as usual His technic was some- 
what inaccurate, and his touch a trifle hard 


superior musical intellect revealed in his readings and his 


However, the 


grasp of the spirit of the compositions compensated in a 
great measure for these shortcomings Mme. Schnabel 
was heard in two gvoups of songs. Although her voice is 
no longer fresh, she made a sympathetic impression with 
her refine. delivery 

ANSORGE AND CARRERAS 


Among other pianists of the week, two of the fair sex 
deserve special mention—Margarethe Ansorge and Maric 


Carreras. Margarethe Ansorge was heard in a recital at 


Bechstein Hall, playing works by Beethoven, Chopin, An- 
sorge and Busoni, revealing a noteworthy balance between 
virtuosity and musicianship. She is a pianist of great 
technical skill, while at the same time there is much that 
is elevated and noble in her conceptions. 

Mme. Carreras is a performer of great force and endur- 
ance. There is something elemental in her temperamental 
outbursts. She has a lovely singing tone and her technical 
accomplishments are of an unusual order Both women 
were warmly applauded. 

Sutro Sisters Pray. 

The Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro gave a recital at 
the Singakademie, which was largely attended and which 
won for them probably the biggest success they have ever 
had in Berlin. Their program consisted entirely of works 
for two pianos. Rubinstein’s forgotten F minor fantasy 
transparent clearness and a perfectly bal- 
anced ensemble. Works by Clementi, 
W. G. Owst, Reinecke, Brahms, and Sinding made up the 


was played with 
Algernon Ashton, 


rest of the program. These two Americans have devel 
oped an ensemble that cannot be improved upon, and the 
applause that was showered upon them was wholly jus- 
tified, 

Pickert Song SEANCE 


\ very successful song recital was given on Saturday 
Adelheid Pickert This 
artist, who is a pupil of Jean Nadolowitsch, the weil known 


evening at Scharwenka Hall, 


tenor, has made a name for herself both in opera and con 
cert. Her voice is a light, sympathetic soprano, and she 
displays remarkable skill in the way she handles it. Her 
tone production in a number of old Italian pieces by Gluck 
Parobis, Giordano and Cacini, with which she opened her 
program, was of that peculiar soft, beautiful quality tha 
characterizes an old Amati violin. It is a tone of grea 
penetration and charm. Fraulein Pickert’s voice has been 
developed to the utmost. In her interpretation she displays 
an individual charm of style, intelligence and feeling. The 
artist also sang four groups of lieder by Mahler, Bernard 
Sekles, Otto Naumann and Mussorgsky, revealing herself 
also as a very interesting and Satistactory imterpreter o! 
this form of composition. The young singer was warmly 
applauded. 
Notes AND MENTION 


Frank Gittelson has been meeting with rousing receptions 
in Elberfeld and Aix la Chapelle. He is also shortly 
be heard in Bremen, Kiel, Rostock, Stettin, Arnheim, Bonn 
Bern, Amsterdam and Hamburg. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch was heard in a recital at Beethoven 
Hall on Wednesday, in a program consisting of standard 
works by Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann and Chopin. 

Ferruccio Busoni will give two piano recitals in Berlin 
February 16 and 27, and also two orchestra concerts, of 
which the programs will consist entirely of his own com 
These concerts, which wil! be given with th 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the per- 
sonal leadership of Busoni, 
March 12 


positions. 
’ - 
will occur on February 12 and 


Zwickau, the birthplace of Robert Schumann, has an ex 
cellent organist in the person of Paul Gerhardt TI 





SCENE FROM IGNATZ WAGHALTER’S NEW COMIC OPERA, “MANDRAGOLA,” THE PREMIERE OF WHICH 
OCCURRED IN BERLIN AT THE CHARLOTTENBURG OPERA ON JANUARY 23. 
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fiftieth organ concert in the Marien- 
The program of the jubilee concert, 
efore me, contains an index of all of the works 
Gerhardt in these fifty concerts. It is a 
formidable list, comprising upward of 300 compositions 
There were eight historicai 
pecial Bach programs, two special Reger 


artist recently gave his 
kirche at Zwickau. 
which lies 
performed by 
different 


y minecy composers. 


venings, tures 
Liszt programs, and two evenings devoted to modern 
Mrencn miu 

Vida Llewellyn, the young Chicago pianist, has been en- 
s at Rostock and Dortmund, on Janu- 
t and lebruary 9, respectively. In Rostock she will 


with orchestra and in Dortmund will take part in a 


gagea I appearance 


am of Hugo Kaun compositions. 

Hamburg Opera, which was opened last autumn with 

yomp, and which has been run in opposition to the 
adt Theat 


1 have to 


r, is already in fimancial difficulties, 
close its doors before the end 
Director Hofrat Ehrhardt has made a 
undertaking artistically, having produced 
yvorks in a praiseworthy manner, but his list 
s far from satisfactory. It is a repetition 
opera is an expensive luxury and must be 
ye form or other in order to exist, and 
fused to subsidize the new venture, 

will have to submit to the inevitable. 
well known violinist and conductor of 
celebrate his twenty-fifth jubilee as 
eipsit Teachers’ Singing Society. Two 
given in his honor, at which a large 
t's pupils will perform some of his principal 
Genée, the famous 
He himself 


ther of Richard 


died here last Monday. 


ymposer, 


nterested in music, and was the founder of the 


if SOciely 
ora Drewett was the soloist of the fourth subscription 
t of the Hanover Royal Orchestra, January 15. She 
| Saint-Saéns’ G' minor concerto, achieving a brilliant 
On t Sth of this month she will be soioist with 
Symp 


ye heard in Davos in two recitals. 


1ony Orchestra, and on February 8 and 
Miss Drew- 
; st in a series of five Sunday might concerts 
Blithner Orchestra, under the leadership of The- 
to April 5 The young 
ry succe ssful season in Europe. 
ArTuur M, ABELL. 


m March 8 


nas fad a 





American Institute of Applied Music Recital. 


the twenty-eighth season of the American Institute 
Music, New York, Kate S, Chittenden, Dean, 
attending recitals given there is sure to be im- 

th the solidity of the teaching. February 2 a 
vyable recital was given by the pupils of Miss 
Hodgson, Mr, Lanham, Mr. Sherman 

tham, (voice) and Mr. Schradieck (vio- 
number, “Sonata 
Mabel Besthoff, and shéwed 

of ability; her interpretation and technic 
Marjorie Cook (Seeling’s “Barcarolle’’), 
‘Folk Melodies”) and Grace 
Melodie”) showed their careful 


tic abtlity. 


pening Beethoven's 


played by 


{ reg 
(Grieg s 


»wsky S 


interpretation of Rachmaninoff’s “Meio- 
Paderewski’s “Polonaise” real pleasure. 
and Constance Murray were heard in two 
ch sang a group of three songs. Estelle 

iree pleasing songs by Coombs and Cham- 
Hartley gave Chopin’s nocturne, op. 37, No. 
votte by Rameau-Hollander, in a truly artistic 
Rose Edith DesAnges and Adele Petit con- 
‘layed numbers. George Raudenbush, pupil 
k, played David's “Andante and Scherzo” 


) and assurance. 


gave 


ncluded the program with MacDowell’s 
he played with spirit and charm. 





a genius?” 

<inds, Little One, but in one particular 
\ genius is one who makes life un- 
Canton (Ohio) Daily 


all around him,” 
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Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


ST. LOUIS MUSICIANS’ 
GUILD HAS BEEN FORMED. 


New Organization Is Composed of Professional and Amateur 
Musicians —Successful First Meeting—Success of 
Sunday Popular Concerts—Morning Choral 
Club Assisted by Symphony Orchestra. 


St. Louis, Mo., February 1, 1914. 

A new organization was started on Friday evening, the 
principal organizer being Alice Pettingill, one of the fore- 
most teachers here. It is called the Musicians’ Guild, and 
it is composed of prominent professional and amateur mu- 
sicians. Its objects are the encouragement of local talent, 
the performances of compositions but rarely given, and so- 
cial intercourse. For a first meeting, the evening was quite 
a success. There was an absence of stiffness and formality 
and a good natured association and camaraderie much to 
be desired in our profession, in which too many musicians 
adopt an attitude of aloofness. An excellent program was 
rendered, which was as follows: Piano solos—Prelude, E 
minor, serenata, tarantelle, (Sternberg), Caroline E. Ho- 
nius; soprano solos—berceuse from “Jocelyn” (Godard), 
“The Mood Drops Low” Cadman), Mrs. C. L. Armstrong; 
recitations, Mae McClain Sankey; baritone solo, air from 
“Gwendoline” (Chabrier), Homer Moore; trio for piano, 
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violin and violoncello, op. 68 (Sinding), Rodney Saylor, 
Charles A. Cole, E. Clay. 
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Sunpay “Por” Concerts 


The marked success of the Sunday Popular Concerts of 
the St. Louis Symphony Society still continues. From the 
financial standpoint, the receipts are considerably greater 
than they were at this time last year. Aimost if not quite 
as many men as women attend these concerts, and the 
audience sits in rapt attention during each number. In 
fact, the Sunday afternoon audiences are quieter than 
those of Saturday evenings. The applause is more hearty 
efter the selections by the great masters than after weaker 
In this way the “Pop” audiences are growing so 
in their appreciation that ere long Mr. Zach will be able 
to place an entire symphony on one of his programs with- 
out any fear as to its reception, Today’s concert was quite 
up to the standard of the recent concerts. 


ones. 


The program was as follows: March, Szechenyi, Fahr- 
bach; overture, “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Nicolai; 
two Swedish melodies (for string orchestra), Svendsen; 
“Dance of the Hours,’: from “Gioconda,” Ponchielli; two 
entr’actes from “The Jewels of the Madonna,” Wolf-Fer- 
rari; nocturne and “Wedding March,” from “Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn; overture, “1812,” Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Jane Norta in Recrtan. 

The prima donna, Jane Noria, gave a recital at the Odeon 
Saturday night. Her selections were varied and sung with 
a full ‘comprehension of their different characteristics. 
Mme. Noria is one of the ablest singers from the West, 
and her art is constantly improving. Her voice is rich 
and extremely well modulated. She is a student and a 
keen observer, and she is continually adding new features 
to her method of interpretation, whith cause her to grow 


more effective in her renditions. Her program was: Ari- 
oso, Delibes; “Chant Venetien,” Bemberg ; “Les Roses d’Is- 
pahan” and “Tristesse,” Faure; “Arpége,” Detafosse; “Il 
est doux, il est bon” (from “Herodiade”), Massenet; four 
Shelley lyrics—“Lament,” “The Past,” “The World’s Wan- 
derers” and “The Cloud,” Centanini; “Mine Today,” De 
Lara; “O Mariner” and “The Morning Glory,” Centanini; 
‘Prayer (from “Tosca”), Puccini; “Dich theure Halle (from 
“Tannhauser”), Wagner; “Schneeglocken” and “Er ist’s,” 
Schumann; “Liebestod” (from “Tristan una Isolde”), 
Wagner. G. P. Centanini at the piano. 


Cius Hotps Meetinc anp Exectrs OFFicers, 


The Papyrus Club, which is composed of prominent lit- 
erary and artistic people, held its monthly meeting Tuesday 
evening last. An excellent dinner was served, and officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. A program, which con- 
sisted of these selections, followed the dinner. Piano 
solo, “Second Arabesque” (Debussy), “To a Water Lily” 
(MacDowell), “Hunting Song” (Mendelssohn), Frances 
Ava Yeargin; reading, “Aunt Glory’s Marriage Certifi- 
cate” (Childs), Lorraine F. Jones; address, “Music in the 
Public Schools,’ A. R. Morgan; vocal solo, “A Moorish 
Prayer” (Moszkowski), “Hymn to the Evening Star” 
(Wagner), Homer Moore. E. R. Koeger at the piano, 


MorninG Cuorat Cius Concert. 

The Morning Choral Club, a women’s chorus of 110 
voices, under the direction of Charles Galloway, gave its 
first concert of the season Tuesday night at the Odeon. 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra assisted. The princi- 
pal numbers were Debussy’s “Biessed Damozel” and Wag- 
ners “Flower Maiden’s Chorus” from “Parsifal.” 


Sr. Louis Notes. 


The sixth organ recital given by J. C. Eisenberg at Tus- 
can Temple took place Sunday afternoon. The program 
was as follows: Organ solo, fanfare (Lemmens), J. C. 
Eisenberg; bass solo, “Honor and Arms” (Handel), J. J. 
Kessler; soprano solos, “Dearest” (Homer), “Ah! Love 
but a Day” (Beach), “A Dream’ (Grieg), Virginia ‘Primm 
Kelley; organ solos, berceuse (Spinney), “Golden Wed- 
ding” (Gabriel-Marie), “Prayer” (Callerts), J. C. Eisen- 
berg; bass solos, “Simon the Cellarer” (Hatton), “To 
Scenes of Peace Retiring” (Mozart), J. J. Kessler; so- 
prano solo, “Ave Maria” (Massenet), Virginia Primm Kel- 
ley; organ solo, “‘Grand Offertory” (Thayer), J. C. Eisen- 
berg. 

Arthur Davis gave his weekly organ recital at Christ 
Church Cathedral Monday noon. The attendance at these 
recitals is’ growing at a remarkable rate. The program 
follows: Grand cheur in A, Arthur Davis; “Evening 
Song,” Bairstow; “Suite Gothique,” Boellman; nocturne, 
Ferrata; Entr'acte “Mignon,” Thomas; serenade, Schu- 
bert; scherzo in B flat, Hoyte; fantasia on a Welsh march, 
Best. 

Walter W. Goff, one of our most ambitious teachers, 
presented two of his most gifted pupils in recital Thurs- 
day last. Miss Orcutt has astonishing talent as a pianist 
and bids fair to be a genuine artist in the near future. Miss 
Goff’s songs were rendered with taste and discrimination. 

David and Clara Mannes gave a recital Monday night 
under the management of Hattie Gundiug at the Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium. 

Pupils of Mrs. Charles Allen Cale gave a piano recital 
at her studio Sunday morning. 

The vocal pupils of the eminent teacher, John Towers, 
gave a recital at Municipal Art Hall Wednesday evening. 

E. R. Krogcer. 





Reward of Fame. 


“Now that you are famous, Mr. Rimer, we propose to 
place a tablet on your former home.” 

“Well?” 

“What would you wish us to say?” 

“You might say that I was ejected for non-payment of 
rent,” replied the somewhat embittered bard.—Crawfords- 
ville (Ind.) Journal. 





It Happened in Chicago. 
Restaurant Keeper—How is it that all your pieces are 
so long? 
New Pianist—I used to be at the “movie” and had to 
play for 1,200 metre films.—Exchange. 
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Orville Harrold’s Triumph as Romeo 


All Critics Unite in Praising His Beautiful Singing and Remarkable English Diction 








Gives Credit to Oscar Saenger: 
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Gounod’s old fashioned, melodious 
and sugary opera “Romeo and Juliet” 
wag revived by the Century Opera 
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Tenor Whom Mr, Hammerstein Is 
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in Opera in English. 
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fouites, Hin enunciation of words, 
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harsh, was admirable. Mis acting was 
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Tenors Seren Orville Harrold, den man 
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Satiiast night's performance was one o1 
the best things the Century has® accom- 
Piehed, and in Orville Marrole the 
Messrs. Aborn have at last secured « 
tener of fine artistic stature Despite 
threats of Mammersteinian injunctions 
Mr Marroid sanz, and few of these who 
remember him im his salad days at the 
Manhattan were prepared for the artist 
who reveated himesif ‘last night It ‘eo 
true that bis high notes no longer pos 
Sens the beauty and the brilliancy of 
those of four years ago, but in their 
Place he showed « teeing, « skill in 
phranc, & delicacy of *kpreasion and a 
romantic bearing which were worthy of 
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Search’s Second Pacific Coast Tour. 


a cello soloist to cross the American continent 
rvals of several years has, in the past, been consid- 
Frederick Preston 
record, which will be sur- 
difficulty. He is now on his third 
tinental tour within fifteen months. This season 
tal appearances will include over one hundred cities. 
ian that, the young cellist is making his appeal with 
The artist who can hold en- 


very creditable achievement. 


has established a new 


thers with 


remarkable programs 

1udiences in mining camps, as well as so called 

with such numbers as Dvorak’s concerto in 

h’s sonatas for cello alone, Beethoven’s A 

nd the Schumann and Volkmann concertos, 

ist ye reckoned with in the future of American 

It may be added also that Frederick Preston 
never acct 


where program selec 


1 


pis engagements 
ist depend on local 


accompaniment possibilities 
rance he is attended by his own experienced 
happy in his piano assistance, Robert 
who, with the tour now just beginning, 


most 


cellist’s accompanist, is a concert pianist of 
of Sigismund Stojowski of New York, 
hmiiler, of Leipsic, and Theodor Leschetizky, 
Mr. Lippitt brings to his work the best training 

and Europe. He is particularly note- 
3eethoven, making it possible 


\ pupil 


“Mer ¢ f 
present several programs by that master 
pianist were great friends in Europe, where 
ertized together, and now look forward to 
America. 
for this tour, but 


months together in 
wing program, entirely new 
everal offerings, is indicative of the enjoyable 
rederick Preston Seach and his talented pianist 
heir Western audiences. Several of the cell- 
included. Musicians 
*d in his sonata in G minor (op. 17), which 


itions are will undoubt- 


pen as a holiday creation: 
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m his 
ino sonata seethoven 
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Davidoff 
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Erich Wolfgang Kérngold 
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Search 
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Vera Barstow to Play in Pittsburgh. 


1¢ gifted young American violinist, is 
Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, at the first 


of three evenings of Chandler Music, which are to take 
place in the ball room of Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. Mrs. 
Litchfield is one of Pittsburgh’s foremost patronesses of 
music, and is herself a mwsician of note. 

Miss Barstow’s appearance with Mrs. Litchfield will give 
her many Pittsburgh friends the first opportunity of hear- 
ing her this season. 





GOODSON PLAYS THE PADEREWSKI 
CONCERTO WITH NEW YORK SYMPHONY. 


Celebrated Pianist Wins Brilliant Success at Aeolian Hall 
on January 30 and February 1. 


After the ovations with which Katharine Goodson’s per- 
formance of the Paderewski concerto in the West have 
been received, it is highly interesting to record the en- 


KATHARINE GOODSON, 


dorsement of the New York press, quotations from which, 
based upon her performance of this work at the New York 
Symphony Society concerts, January 30 and February 1, 
are as follows: 

It is music that is alive, intensely and vigorously, Miss Good- 
son played the concerto with great brilliancy and fire, and at the 
same time with an appreciation of its deeper musical qualities 
Times. 

the gratitude of 
playing Mr. 


Katharine Goodson New Yorkers, as 
she won their plaudits yesterday for Paderewski's 
Polish youthfu! concerto into the back 
ground, but the with pleasure, and 


deserves 


fantasie has crowded the 


latter bas again been* heard 














Hlarold Bauer 


WILL RETURN TO AMERICA NEXT SEASON! 











In response to an extraordinary invitation from the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA to fill 
a Series of ELEVEN ENGAGEMENTS on tour, the Master Pianist has re-arranged his plans so as to be in 


from Oct. 20th to Dec. 31st. 


of engagements. 


this country 


During this period he will be available for a limited number 





Mr. Bauer sails for Australia on April 29th, and will return via San Francisco. 
So phenomenally successful is his present tour that only two or three open dates remain. 





Application for these —and for the few available appearances next season — should be made at once to 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


may still be, and more than once, especially if played with such 
affectionate devotion as it received yesterday from Mme. Goodson 
and Mr. Damrosch. There was a lovely tenderness in its slew 
movement, and superb verve and rhythmical snap in the first and 
last movements. It aroused a fine exhibition of enthusiasm.— 
Tribune. 

Miss Goodson, whe was the soloist, played with the orchestra 
Paderewski’s concerto. 

She played with a power and poetical insight, that brought her 
much applause.—Herald, 


Katherine Goodson, pianist, appeared as solist, and achieved a 
genuine triumph in her performance of the Paderewski concerto. 
—American. 


Katharine Goodson, the English pianist with the Slavic tempera- 
ment, took up the Paderewski concerto last year. Yesterday after- 
noon at the concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra she 
played it with artistic results, that, could the composer have been 
present, would have pleased him as much as the cordial and sin- 
cere applause of the audience. Mme. Goodson played the open- 
ing allegro brilliantly. the andante tenderly, and the final move- 
ment with a splendid dash and vivacity. To Mme. Goodson cordial 
thanks are due for reviving this splendid composition.—Evening 
Post. 


At the end came the Paderewski concerto, played brilliantly and 
sympathetically by Miss Goodson, who well deserved the many calls 
she got.—Evening World. 


Miss Goodson played with superb brilliancy, sweep and convic- 
tion.—-Evening Mail, 


Katharine Goodson pianist, appeared as soloist, and achieved a 
—Globe. 


The English pianist, Katharine Goodson, played the Paderewski 
piano concerto with sweeping virtuosity.—Deutsches Journal. 


A poetess of the piano.—Morning Telegraph. 





Klibansky Pupils in Grand Opera. 

Tila Jansen, of the Hamburg Stadttheatre, has sung 
eleven parts in that opera house this season, as follows: 
Goose Girl,” “Kénigskinder” ; Nedda, “Pagliacci”; the Doll, 
“Tales of Hoffman”; Annchen, “Freischiitz”; Anna Re'ch, 
“Merry Wives of Windsor”; Siebel, “Faust’’; Mignon; 
Lola, “Cavalleria Rusticana”; Frasquita, “Carmen”; Shep- 
herd Boy, “Tannhauser,” and Musetta, with Caruso. Wal- 
ter Jahnkuhn, tenor, discovered by Klibansky, and who 
studied with him in Berlin, is first operette tenor in Ham- 
burg: 

Following are notices (translated) of these two stars, 
culled from German papers: 

For the part of the Doll, Miss Jansen looked charming, was droll 
in her stage action and sang very well and clearly.—Hamburger 
Nachrichten. 


Relatively the best performance was Miss Jansen’s; she sang the 
coloratura with clean technic, looked neat and pretty, and acted well 
—Hamburgischer Correspondent. 

Walter Jankuhn as Steersman showed himself, as always, pos- 
sessed of conspicuously fine voice and artistic use of it.—Altonaer 
Tageblatt. 


A right good partner was Walter Jankuhn, who sang the part of 
the Steersman with taste, showing his superior vocal qualifications 
as well.—Hamburger Correspondent. (Advertisement.) 





Modern Music Society’s American Program. 

Friday evening, February 13, at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
an American Composers’ Program, which ought to dem- 
onstrate, if it can be demonstrated at all, that America is 
producing great music, will be performed in honor of the 
Stephen Foster anniversary, by the Modern Music Society, 
with Maggie Teyte as soloist, a chorus of one hundred and 
an orchestra of fifty, under the baton of Benjamin Lam- 
bord. The program: 

Humoresque on Negro Minstrel Themes. . ..Henry F. Gilbert 
Mixed choruses with orchestra— 
Verses from Omar 
From the Song of Songs. ..... 
Soprano solo, 


Benjamin Lambo:d 
sacceccuseesecvessRae Pairehiid 
Miss Teyte. 

Indian Suite Edward MacDowell 
Songs with orchestra— 
A Ruined Garden 
Light 
Clytie 


-.eees Arthur Farwell 
John Alden Carpenter 
Benjamin Lambord 


Choruses for women’s voices with orchestra— 
Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration. .....Edward Burlingame Hill 
David Stanley Smith 
Miss Teyte. 
Folksongs ... .... Stephen Collins Foster 
Massa’s in de Cold Cold Ground, 
Old Black Joe. 
Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming. 
Miss Teyte. 


Old Folks at Home. 





Flonzaley Quartet Program. 

Compositions of Beethoven, Bach and Dvorak will com- 
pose the program which the Flonzaley Quartet will play 
at its subscription concert in Acolian Hall, New York, 
Monday evening, March 9. 
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THE HELENE MAIGILLE 
SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO. 


Mme. Maigille Discusses and Explains Her Method of Voice 
Placement. 


Successful appearances in church, oratorio and concert 
work, of Hélene Maigille’s artist-pupils continue the dem- 
onstration of the uninterrupted success of the Helene Mai- 
gille School of Bel Canto, New York. Among these are 
Greta Stoeckle at her church in Wilmington; Sabery d’Or- 
sell in out of town engagements, especially on a recent 
tour, when she was urged to sign a two years’ contract to 
tour the British Isles with flattering remuneration; Eugene 
W. Adams, who at his church in Haddonfield, N. J., is cre- 
ating a distinctly favorable impression with his admirable 
oratorio work. This was particularly noticeable at the 
last hour of song given in Mme. Maigille’s temporary stu 
dio in Twenty-eighth street, New York, before returning 
to Carnegie Hall, where she has been long established. 
Selections from “Elijah,” “St. Paul” and “The Messiah” 
disclosed the advance Mr. Adams is making in his art 
His diction, excellent tonal quality and admirable breath 
control attested anew the splendid method of Mme. Mai 
gille, 

To a Musicat Courier representative at the conclusion 
of one of these delightful musicales, Mme. Maigille gav: 
the following definite information regarding that method 
which has attracted so much favorable attention to Mai 
gille pupils, and which has won for her so wide a reputa 
tion and the distinction of being one of the foremost ex 
ponents of the bel canto school in America, 

“From the first lesson in the art of tone placing, to th 
highest finish in opera, oratorio and lieder, my lessons ar¢ 
private and graded to adapt themselves to the need of the 
pupil,” began Mme. Maigille. 

“But fresh, young voices are not always your only ma 
teria); you have victims of wrong methods and plenty of 
so called broken down voices, | suppose?” 

“Oh, my, yes,” with a significant intonation, indicating 
interesting experiments in that particular line of voice re 
placing. “solo artists fron: every field, operatic, concert 
etc., dissatisfied with certain tones, and not certain of the 
perfect union of their registers and free emission of the 
head register; or with an uncertain understanding of the 
physical law regulating the use of the chest register, which 
is such a determinate factor in the preservation of the mid 
dle and head voice, often come to me for positive know) 
edge of voice placing and breathing as applied to voice 
control, and for assurance of how to correct the wrong 
tone by a positive remedy, and to make right every d 
fective note which may exist in the most beautiful voice. 

“Then you believe in so called registers? Is not the 
necessity of a knowledge of registers considered some 
what passe?” 

“Indeed, I do! I teach students from the first lesson 
the existence, use and meaning of the registers of the 
voice,” 

“Diction,” continued Mme. Maigille, branching off into 
that important requisite in vocal art, “perfect diction, like 
a beautiful legato, depends upon a pure emission of the 
vowels, which form the first requisite of tonal beauty and 
perfect vocal technic. Therefore, exquisite diction requires 
perfect vowel production, without which the consonants 
avail nothing, and diction becomes inelegant, indistinct and 
inarticulate.” 

“But you give special breathing lessons, of course?” 

“I certainly do not! Do you have to teach a baby to 
breathe? Breath control depends upon a perfect adjust 
ment of the vocal chords and not upon muscular effort. 
This is proved by the waste of breath, if any relaxation of 
the chords takes place, forming one of several reasons of 
vocal strain. The breath then escaping can not be con 
trolled by any diaphragmatic or intercostal muscular effort. 
Hence, the control of the breath depends wholly upon the 
tension nature places upon the chords in a correct emis 
sion of tone, either with or without the consonant. The 
glottis action is so exact, the ignorance that exists regard- 


ing its function is lamentable. It is the root and branch 
of scientific, natural and perfect vocal production, ag a 
shock of the glottis is its sure destruction. The expansion 
of the lungs in deep breathing, diaphragmatic and inter- 
costal muscular development mean nothing if the vocal 
chords are in the least relaxed; there is not an artist, critic 
or throat specialist who listens to my pupils sing but ex 
claims at once on the breath control of the singers and the 
wonderful accuracy of their tone placing. 

‘Too many so called artists, to say nothing of the be 
ginners in vocal art, have not yet grasped the importanc 
of equal registration for the voice and purity in emission, 
without which all aims at style, diction and repertoire avail 
little to the aspiring singer. How can there be really ar- 
tistic singing by a voice badly trained? Look at some of 
our really celebrated singers; how much greater they 
would have ranked as singers if they only succeeded in 
producing their tone by the laws of bel canto; and how 


much more necessary, and how much rarer is exquisite 
singing by pupils in the home circle, where good singing 
is the exception. To one artist before the public there 
are thousands of young aspirants seking to sing well both 
for home and public recognition. And I am glad I have a 
long and successful list of private singers which includes 
such names as the Alcocks, Alineralls, Gibsons, Marshalls 
Nortons, Buzbys, Stoeckles, DuPonts, Brintons, Atter 
burys, Appletons, Newtons, Newcombs, Dutchers, and in 
numerable other well known names, every one of which 
could have attained distinction in concert or on the oper 
utic stage.” 

In conclusion, Mme. Maigille smilingly expressed the 
hope that her School of Bel Canto would be recognized 
as the foremost school of singing in the United States 
where parents could send their sons and daughters, confi 
dent that every minute spent under her training would 
) 


result in forming young artists, whose singing would be 





Photo by Mishk Studio, New York. 
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worth while, and where teachers, recognizing a need fo 
more definite knowledge, would investigate the truly sci 
entific course, comprising the method of bel canto, which 
it is her privilege to teach. 


Somebody Was Glad. 


“And so this is the end,” said the hero, as he bent over 
heroine, while the orchestra played 


the form of the dying 
soft, sad music 
“Thank heaven for that!” exclaimed a pathetic voice 


from the gallery.— Montpelier (Vt.) Evening Argus 


Frances Morton’s Activities. 

Frances Morton, head of the vocal department of th 
Western Kentucky State Normal School, Bowling Green, 
Ky., was in New York recently, singing for the Victo 
Columbia and Edison Talking Machine Companies 

While in New York, Miss Morton participated im several 
musicales. One held at the studio of Arthur Lawrasot 


aT 
7 


January 8, brought forth the following program, 


Miss Morton furnished the vocal numbers 





in the Rose Garden Malcolm D. MeMilla: 
fo a Violet (itieg 
Nocturne (F sharp Chopin 
1 Send My Heart up to Thee Mrs. H. HH. Beact 
Prelude (4; minor) Rachmanine 

The Diver Malcolm D. McMillar 
\ Valentine Malcolm D. Mec Millar 
Liebestod (Tristan und Is < Wagner-! t 
How do I Love Thee Harriet Ware 
\ Wish (MS,) WW " ( Re k 


Sunday evening, January 10, Miss Morton was also or 
f the soloists at the Musicians’ Club, New York 
In May, Miss Morton is be the contralto soloist at the 


festival in Bowling Green, when Johanna Gadski, the bh 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra, and an oratorio society of 
250 voices will give Sullivan’s “Light of the World 


Esperanza Garrigue’s Pupils in Demand. 


Amanda Brown has been engaged as understu 
leading lady in “The Chocolate Soldier liss Brow 
is traveling as an active member of the company 

Mrs. Hallet Frank is filling a series of engagements sing 
ing for Scotch clans 

Graham McNamee, baritone, has filled a number of « 
engagements this week and will be heard on February 23 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, at the De Vaux 


Royer concert 


Helene Alberts will sing a principal part in Massenet 
“Manon,” at the Century Opera H New York 

Roa Eaton has been engaged for s roles at the Roya 
Opera House, San Carlo, Nap'es 

Eleanor Tainter-Schmidt ‘s singing leading roles at t 


Charlottenburg Opera House, near Berlin 


Butt-Rumford Appearances. 


Clara Butt, the English contralt und her husba 
Kennerley Rumford, baritone, have made their s wi Sa 
Ir incisco appearance and if ow tn Southern ( al torn 


the Northwest n 


seven concerts in Canada, they will come East, appearing 


After a series of appearances in 


principally in the cities where they were heard w 1 
success last season Their New Yor! meert is scheduled 
for Tuesday afternoon, March 31, in Carnegie Hal! 

A teacher in Holton received this note from a sarcast 


parent “Pardon me for callme your attention to the fa 


that you have pulled Loyd’s right ear unti! it is getting 
longer than the other. Please pull his left ear for a while 
und oblige his mother.”—Kansas City Star 














Books of Interest to the Musician 



























Familiar Talks on the History 
of Music 


By ARNOLD J. GANTVOORT 


Lecturer on the History of Music at the College of 
Music of Cincinnat/ 


PRICE, $1.50 NET 


CCORDING to the Preface, Familior Talks represents 
material gathered by the author during a period extend 
ing over more than twenty years of lecturework. It 

contains the results of almost a life-time of study and experi 
ence. In the compilation of the book the author was guided 
by a desire to satisfy a well-defined need for a concise work 
which would contain the requisite information, presented in 
a manner and language casily understood; and in this he has 
been eminently successful. The subjects are treated histori 
cally, begining with “Music among the nations of remote 
antiquity,” and reaching to the present time The various 
chapters treat not only of the manifold forms of expression, 
under the general headings of vocal and instrumental music, 
but also contain much valuable information regarding the 
music-systems of the various nations of a more or less re- 
mote antiquity, such as the scales of the Chinese, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and of the early Christian era. Of the origin and 
development of opera—both Italian and French—the diseus- 
sion is particularly complete; and the twe chapters devoted to 
“Romanticism” are informative to 4 degree In fact, the 
entire book is so stimulating and suggestive that when the 
end is reached the reader can only express the hope that 
the author will continue the good work by writing in a similar 
manner of contemporary schools and tendencies 





Chopin the Composer 


His Structural Art 
and Its Influence on 
Contemporaneous Music 


By EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
Pp. vil aad 190 
PRICE, CLOTH, 82.00 NET 


As 


compose loes not think in tones 





si py STILLMAN KELLEY, the original and scholar 
ly nl 
" 





riter als e tas new and important rssages t 
convey Since S mat aid aside his pen, nothing better 
ind more luminous ar suggestive has been written than these 
chapters on “Chopin the Composer 

The subjects discuss ud Need tor a revaluation” 
‘National clements The exponent of the improved pian« 
forte’ “Virtuosity i lized’ Viguration plus inspiration’ 
Novel phases yric forms Unusual combination 
“The revitalized nd Fresh paths through old forests 
“Amplification of the sonata principle’; “Unique sruct 
problems’ “Embellishments “Orchestral experiment 


“LU niversality world-force 
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NOTES FROM ST. AUGUSTINE. 


January 28, 1914. 
everywhere in our beautiful little city. In 
t the Ponce, Alcazar Casino and Plaza; in 
the Alcazar and the Plaza, and in the 
Alcazar. 


St. Augustine, Fia., 


e and the 
yncerts at the Ponce are given in the 
her permits, and are informal. There 

e delightful to the music lover than 
s or in the beautiful tropical gardened 
hotel, with the delightful 
uming down upon one (if one is sit- 
nd listen to the strains from the ex- 

Shaw, the genial and accommodat- 
to play requests for any of 
easily be done at the 


nagnificent 


ready 


can more 











Madame KATE ROLLA 


rano of Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
Opera ‘He use, St. Peterburg; San Carlo, 
iten, New York, etc. Marchesi’s Method, 
‘ Re lia studied four years. Voice culture, 
' liction and stz ge deportment. 
enth As enue, Studio s2, New York. 
iris Studio June tr. 


Apply New York address, 








Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
PIANIST 


Vienna 





Glianzinggasse 21, 


>BRAUN 


Repertoire 
Oratorio 














Voice Culture : 
Opera Concert 


Studio: 446 CENTRAL PARK WEST 








L. M. RUBEN 


Concert Direction 


1S EAST 40th ST., 
NEW YORK 


GERMAINE SCHNITZE 


FAMOUS AUSTRIAN PIANIST 

in America Season 1914-1915 

R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
BALDWIN PIANO 


THOMAS J. KELLY 


Conductor Mendelssohn Choir. 


VOCAL COACH 
with Mrs. Kelly. 


OMAHA, NEBRAS K 


TELEPHONE 
MURRAY GILL 4765 

















THE 


Direction: 





Lecture Recitals 


209 SouTa sic AVE., 


“Tannhauser,” 


morning concerts, as the programs are informal, These 
morning concerts are always well attended by the guests 
of the hotel, the other hotels of the city and the home 
people. The evening concerts are formal and are given 
in the rotunda of the building. 


On the program at the Ponce, Sunday evening, there 
appeared: “Carmen” march, Bizet; string number, “To 
a Wild Rose,” MacDowell; overture, “Stradella,” Flotow ; 
“Serenade,” Pierne; “Song Without Words,” Tschaikow- 
sky; Hungarian dance No. 2, Brahms; and “Rakoczy” 
Hungarian march, Liszt, and other numbers. 


At the Alcazar, the same evening, the program embraced, 
“La Paloma,” Yradier; overture, “The Calif of Bagdad,” 
Boieldieu; “Un peu d’Amour,” Laosilesu; selection from 
Wagner; concert waltzes, “Vienna Blut,” 


Strauss; “Largo,” Handel, etc. J. Hermann Yooper. 





Giorgini in “Sonnambula.” 


Aristodemo Giorgini in the revival of “La Sonnambula,” 


at the Auditoriatm, Chicago, with the Chicago Grand Opera 


ARISTODEMO GIORGINI 


Company, was praised by the Chicago press, as the two 
appended notices show: 


Mr. Giorgini brought to Bellini’s music the qualities of art that 
it demands in fuller than his youthful associate could 
command. He sang with authority, with rare beauty and sympathy 
of tone and with the requisite facility. .The part of Elvino is long 
and trying, and if the tasks imposed upon vocal powers are great, 
those demanded of the memory seem vast indeed to the modern 
For this Bellini melody, though fluent, is somewhat un- 
far easier to 
recita- 


measure 


musician. 
defined, One imagines it 
remember a Bach fugue than to distinguish these arias and 
tives from one another. 

But this Mr. 
with sentiment, 


not to say monotonous. 


Giorgini did and much more. He sang with taste, 
and with vast and evident pleasure in his song— 














Vera 





There are but a few open 
dates remaining 


for which 


BARSTOW 


may be engaged this season 








HAROLD OSBORN SMITH, Accompanist 





Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 


a pleasure enthusiastically shared by -his listeners.—Tribune, Janu- 
ary 20, 1914. 

The other artist with important work to do was Mr. Giorgini, 
the Elvino. He accomplished good results.—Record Herald, Jaau- 
ary 20, 1914. 





Yolanda Mero in Grand Rapids. 
Following are the press notices that relate to the recent 
appearance of Yolanda Méré, with the Kneisel Quartet, in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., when she met with her customary 
brilliant success: 


Yolanda Méré, the pianist, fairly electrified her audience by her 
superb virtuosity. Her technical equipment seemed limitless. The 
Schumann quintet in E flat major was superbly played by the 
quartet and Mme. Méré.—Grand Rapids Press, January 29, 1914. 


Yolanda Méré is a young woman of great charm. She selected 
for her two solos “Liebestraum” and the second rhapsody by Liszt. 
Her work is characterized at once by subordination of technical 
proficiency and a passion for romantic values. She delights in 
imaginative play and color and loses herself completely in working 
out her individual interpretation. Her first number elicited a storm 
of applause, likewise her second, and her audience clamored for 
more, She responded with a Vogrich “Staccato Caprice,” which 
found instant favor. Mme. Méré produces a tone of crystalline 
purity and executes with masculine strength and precision, and her 
success as a concert performer will ever be assured, for she is a 
truly great pianist. 

The Schumann quintet (played by the Kneisel Quartet), with 
Mme. Méré at the piano, was transcendent in loveliness and brought 
to a conclusion one of the most interesting concerts ever given in 
this city.—Grand Rapids Herald, January 29, 1914. 


Seldom has Grand Rapids been privileged to hear so brilliant a 
pianist as Yolanda Méré. She produces a most remarkable tone, 
rich, lyric and powerful. She was heard in only two solos, but an 
entire program would not exhaust her versatility. 

She played the Liszt “Liebestraum” with new lights which were 
fascinating. Her second number, the rhapsody, by the same com- 
poser, was thrilling. She responded to an encore with a Vogrich 
“Staceato Caprice,” which was as fresh and delicate as the rhapsody 
was grand and stirring.—Grand Rapids News, January 29, 1914. 

(Advertisement. ) 





Mme. Gardner-Bartlett in London. 


Caroline Gardner-Bartlett, of New York, gave a song re- 
cital in London on January 20, and met with fine success. 
The Morning Post has the following to say about the well 
known American singer and singing teacher: 


In the program of the song recital given last night at Steinway 
Hall by Mme. Gardner-Barlett one found a leaflet headed “Prin- 
ciple, Not Method. in Singing,” whereupon it appears that Mme. 
Gardner-Bartlett is “seeking the co-operation of the English public 
in a great humanitarian cause, viz., the restoration of the well nigh 
lost art of singing to a normal basis.” Be this as it may, certain 
it is that in Mme. Gardner-Bartlett, who, we understand, is a 
teacher of long experience, chiefly in her native country, America, 
we have a most admirable singer. She is no stranger to London, 
having apeared here in 1909, and, if memory serves, more recently 
still, and it is a pleasure to be able to endorse the high praise her 
singing received when first heard in this country. Mme. Gardner- 
Bartlett combines vith a fine natural voice of great range and mezzo- 
soprano quality an interpretive gift, a control, a suppleness, and a 
perfection of enunciation, each rare in itself, and rarer still col- 
lectively. It was a real pleasure to hear her sing last night to the 
sympathetic accompaniment of Samuel Liddle. First came a short 
foreign group, including Schumann's glorious “Widmung,” and num- 
bers by Benjamin Godard and Tosti, then Handel's aria, “Oh, 
Sleep!” from “Semele,” next a number of American songs, of vary- 
ing merit, but one and all finely expressed, and last, several fa- 
miliar modern English examples well worth the re-hearing. The 
audience, which ought to have been larger, applauded Mme. Gard- 
ner-Bartlett with real heartiness. 





Von Ende School of Music Concerts. 


The current month brings several concerts, chamber- 
music recitals, etc., for pupils and their friends at the Von 
Ende School of Music, New York. Quoting the school 
calendar: 


Saturday, February a 8.30 P. m.—Piano recital by Elsie Wiswell, 
pupil of Sigi i, isted by Cecile Heller, soprano, 
pupil of Adrienne Remenyi. 

Saturday, February 14, 8.30 p. m.—Concert by the studengs of 
the Violin, Piano, and Singing Departments. 

Saturday, February 21, 8.30 p. m.—Concert by Anton Witek, con- 
certmaster and solo violinist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and Vita Witek, the noted Berlin pianist, 

Tuesday, February 24, 8.30 p. m.—The first of a series of cul- 
tural lectures on “The Correlation of Art,” “Ibsen,” ‘‘Macterlinck,” 
“Romain Rolland.” 

Cards for the above may be obtained at the office of the Von 
Ende School of Music, 44 West Eighty-fifth street. 








Second Elman Recital. 


Mischa Elman’s second New York violin recital is an- 
nounced to take place at Carnegie Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, February 14, with the following program : 
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Arthur Alexander's Career. 


M. H. Hanson, the New York manager, in asking Ar- 
thur Alexander, the Paris tenor, for some incidents of his 
past life, received the following reply: 


My Dear Mr. Hanson—I am sending you, while I think of it 
some data about my horrible past. 

I was born in Saginaw, Michigan, at a comparatively early ag« 
and of parents, who, while not professional singers, were extremely 
good amateurs, and from whom I doubtless inherited a love for 
music. My first studies were on the piano and violin of local 
teachers, but when I was about ten years of age I commenced to 
sing in the choir of the Episcopal Church there with such success 
that a few years later I was engaged as soprano soloist in Grace 
Church, Chicago, which position I held for two years, in addition 
to making tours in the Middle Western States during the vacation 
period. When my voice changed I took up the pipe organ and re 
turned to my old church in my native city as organist and choir 





master, being at that time fourteen years of age, and not much older 
than many of the boys I was supposed to control 

I gave my voice a complete rest during the period of change, and 
was very happy to find that it was going to be a tenor as I gradu 
ally started to use it again. I spent some time at the School of 
Music in connection with the University of Michigan, studying both 
voice and organ, and then in 1900 moved to Seattle, where I was in 
charge of the organ and choir at St. Mark’s. There L did my first 
real singing as a tenor, and it was there also that for me at least, my 
best work was done to my own accompaniments. I gave many re 
citals in different cities on the Northwestern Coast, and after two 
years made my first trip to Europe, going first to Berlin, where I 
studied a little piano and composition, and then to Paris, where I 
started serious work on the voice 

My first teacher was Charles Clark, with whom I worked two 
years, and who I think gave me a splendid foundation. I went back 
to America, this time to Portland, Oregon, and divided my time for 
the next two years between that city and Paris, leaving Paris to go 
to London, where I made my home, and tried to settle down with 
more or less success, for with the exception of two periods of a 
few months each, which I spent in study in Italy, I remained in 
London for three years, when I left shortly aftér my marriage to 
Eleanor Barker, who was a pupil of mine in Portland, for Paris 

Then came two years of study with the greatest teacher of all 
Jean de Reszke, My wife’s state of health made a change to a 
warmer climate necessary, so we went to Los Angeles, where |! 
gave numerous and sundry lessons and concertized quite extensively 
That brings me nearly down to date, for we have been back here 
over a year. On checking over these various dates, I find that 
only adds up to thirty years, and I am thirty-one, so there is one 
year gone somewhere. It may have been the time when I was cap 
tured by pirates and left on a cannibal island, where I was par 
tially eaten before being rescued. I say it may have been that time, 
but I don’t think so. Best regards 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Arntnuur ALEXANDER 


Arthur Alexander, young as he is, is a past master in 
the art of building programs. The Concert Direction M. | 
Hanson sends out the following four specimen programs 
which Mr. Alexander is using this season, and which he 
proposes to sing in America when he tours this country, 
beginning in the fall: 

SPECIMEN PROGRAMS (MISCELLANEOUS) 
Program No. 1 


Caro Mio Ben...... Giordan 
Star Vicino.. Salvator Rasa 
O del mio Dolee Ardor Gluck 


Vittoria! Vittoria! Carissimi 


Wonne der Wehmuth Beethoven 


Von Ewige Liebe ; joe a ... Brahms 
Feldeinsamkecit ...». Brahms 
Staendchen : a5 ....» Brahms 
Allerseelen . . ; . Strauss 
Heimliche Auilusterené .... Strauss 
Chanson Triste as Depare 
Extase ...... res Depare 
Le Cloches...... ea ; Debussy 
Mandoline ..... vee Debussy 
Le Plongeur.....-.... oie ‘ Widor 
Where E’er You Walk ‘ Haendet 
Coyote ...... ; La Forge 
The Crying of Ww ater Campbell. Tipton 
Rhapsodie ; Campbell-Tipton 
A Love Song...... . . Haesche 
Program No. 2 
Bist Due bei Mir ‘ Pach 
Deh piu a me non v'ascondete Bononcini 
Come raggio di col ..-Caldara 
Il mio bel fuoco.... Marcello 
Aufenthalt Schubert 
Fischermadchen Schubert 
Talisman Schumann 


Schumann 


Mit Myrthen und Rosen 


Provencalisches Lied Schumann 
Ich Grolle Nicht Schumann 
Les Berceaux.. ’ .. Faure 
Nell . ee Faure 
Fleur Jetée...... sour Faure 
Recueillment ; ntpitadkenwadeue Debussy 
Tl pleure dans mon coeur...........5-.cceees Séeece peedéee Debussy 
Fantoches .. » eeecceesee ee see Debussy 


Old English 
Old Irish 
Roger Quilter 


{ Attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly. eecccees 
His Letter to Brown-eyed Maty 
Now ar the Crimson Petal 


The Eagle........ is : see Carl Busch 
The Year's at the Spri ng. eka ‘ ..Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Program No. 3. 

Dichterticbe (Cycle). .....cccscccceecccescevcccesevesseeeees Schumann 
Die Schéne Miillerin (Cycle).. ‘ . Schubert 
An die Ferne Geliebte (song cycle)... ......ccccecsccenenes Beethoven 
Winterreise (song cycle) . Schubert 


Eliland (song cycie).. Con Fielitz 


Program No. ¢ 


Bist due bei Mir......-.. sas vbved denbunoesecous ‘on Bach 
Wonne der Wehmuth. .. Beethoven 
Nacht und Tracume..... ‘ pndenee ces Sai .. Schubert 
Die Forelle......... 62 Swhacenidcqpenen 
ET i ucccoubeneee ‘i chee 4 bites Dhaue oe Schubert 
Aufenthalt ......... sian éinvssene en toxveeee case . «+. Schubert 
The Bild........ éedecbddvcadeeen 








Erikénig ..... dies ocduedeeuabedoed vemtescee 
Im W anberech@een Monst Mai.. . Schumann 
Die Rose, die Lilie. nat Schumann 
Aus Meinen Thranen spriessen............... 66.5. . Schumann 
Ich grolle nicht... ig batu es woe oan pixkive cen .. Schumann 


. Schumann 
. Schumann 


Es stiirmet am Abendhimme!. 
Aus dem Ocstlichem Rosen 


Es leuchtet meine Liebe. .... Schumann 
Parole Pak phuadeed aiede thes hO ad Ade bee weeretseoecioes Brahms 

Peldelneambeie, “ .. Brahms 
Nachtigall Brahms 
Wie Melodien zieht es.. Brahms 
Verrath . Brahms 
Vergebliches Standchen Brahms 
Standchen ‘ Brahms 
Breit tiber mein Haupt : Strauss 
Allerseelen Strauss 
Schlagenden Herzen Strauss 
Morgen Strauss 
Heimliche Aufforderung Strauss 





Ethelynde Smith in Chicago. 


Ethelynde Smith gave, on January 11, a song recital 
the Fine Arts Theatre, Chicago, of which the press had 
the foliowing to say 


Miss Smith in ner initial group of songs gave evidence of 


4 good natural tove. an excellent range and considerable skill in 
interpretation The Inter Ocean 

Miss Smith has a voice of pleasing quality. . She has it 
under geod ccn‘rol en! has interpretive attainments which are 





ETHELYNDE SMITH 


merite rious “His Lullaby by Bend, was sung with good ex 
pression, and “P rot.” by Rubner, wa interesting number 


ricago Examiner 
The songs received an excellent interpretation with ie ne 
nd clear enunciatior Chicago lournal 

On January 12 Miss Smith gave a program before th 
Hyde Park (Ili 


its twenty-fifth birthday anniversary on this occasion, and 


Art and Travel Club, which celebrated 


on January 13 the young Portland (Me.) soprano gave a 
song recital at the State Normal lege, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., at which she included in her program nine songs 


by American women composers Advertisement.) 





Kernochan and Fanaing in Orange, N. J. 





East Orange, N. J., February 1014 

Marshall R. Kernochan, composer of the new cantata 
“The Foolish Virgins”; Cecil Fanning, baritone and ppet 
(with Mr. Turpin at the piano), and the chorus of the 


Orange Musical Art Society, under Arthur D. Woodruff 


were the features of last night's concert, with orchestra 
at the auditorium of the East Orange High Sc ) Mr 
Kernochan’s beautiful and effective work, with Cecil Fan 


ning singing the principal solo part, and the fine singing of 
Mr. Fanning in various solos, many of them novelties, de 
serve more than the brief mention possible at this date 
accordingly, detailed notice of the very successful affair w 


be published in the next issue of the Musican Courter 


’ SODER-HUEGK 


THE wm bites -f. GERMAN CONTRALTO 
famous re, her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development, 
is open for a limited number of engagements. Singers prepared for 
Church, Concert, Opera. Celebrated Garcia Method taught 


Metropolites Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York 


HARRISON WALL JOHNSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Minneapolis 








Phone 6221 Bryant 








FLORENCE 


TRUMBULL 


PIANISTE 
Voerbereiterin (ASSISTANT) to Theodor Leechetizky 
Vl Laudengasse 22 - - Vienna, Austria 








Riviera Italian Grand Opera 
ny 


DIRECTION RU LPH ARONSON 


TEATRO CAVOUR 


Porto Maurizio (near San Reme) Italy 
Season 1913-1914 Beginning December 25th 
REPERTOIRE 
Adriana Lecouvreur, Cavalleria, Maestro di Cappella, Lacia 














PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


ET ta ren kos 
SYMPHONY srd Orchestral Concert, Carnegie Ha 
CONCERTS Fel 

Wagner eg Frank c wOmEM Soloist 


Reserved reats 














sth Chamber Concert, ( per Union, Mar 7 
Tickets, 16% cts Reserved seats 
32 Union Sq. (Stuy. 9382) A. LENALIF, Manage 











The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


Engagements for 
Season 1914-1915 


NOW BOOKING 


KLINE L. ROBERTS 604 Union Trust Building 
Manager Cincinnati 
































AGAIN TRIUMPHANT IN SAN 


FRANCISCO 











short of sensational in all of its aspects. 


last season’s. 
Make immediate application to 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 





Mme. CLARA - [SR MR. KENNERLEY 
Open their second American tour with a concert nothing 
The famous English singers, after a 
limited period on the Pacific Coast, 
will travel eastward via Canada. 


Their tour promises to be a succes- 
sion of successes, even greater than 


Only two or three dates of the entire tour are now open. 


Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
publications, musical works, musical literary works 
ything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 





such publications and compositions will be re- 
wre deemed worthy of notice, and the Mv- 
er reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
understood that any work or composition or 
iewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
ipplied. This does mean that the Musicar 
assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
means we are not to be held for any in- 
rent of copyright by handling copyright publications 


not 
that 


this department 


lay attention given to works of American com- 


d their products 


Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 


MPHANT An Easter cantata. By Bruno 


1 


practical. A choir master runs 


} 


alwa ys 


composition by this experienced 
hat the compass of each voice will 

espn it no unsingable intervals or un- 
sages will mar the smoothness of the part writing. 
e, Bruno Huhn would not have his present 

iis works were practical and nothing 


1} 


are so musically attractive that 


» widely known ‘his new Easter can 


materially to the genial comp ser’s 


udd to the 


mnitains 


esteem in which he is 
many pages of really 


which no writer could 
for 


written 


mere song 


grateful solos 


and 


melodious and 


with effective well 
naccompanied four part cho- 

s,” cannot but 
Here the 


cal knowledge of church choirs; for he 


pro- 


again has composer 


a full stop at the end before the in 
By this 
| 


ids that unpleasant jar between the 


strumental accompaniment. 
rgan and the lowered pitch of the 


which almost happens 
brought together after a 
There are thirty-one octavo 


h is clearly printed on good paper 


invariably 
regan an choir are 


ments of separation 


The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 


\ sacred oratorio recalling the 
Written for solo and 
and ad libitum 
Mitchell Rile. 


uccinct review of this oratorio 


f Christ 
ompaniment, 


tympani. By Le Roy 


§ 


composer himself, which we here- 


the Crucifixion, comprising the scenes 
r Saviour’s last hours upon earth, is 
is appealed to many composers, as evinced by 
of this character already published 
he composer has not attempted 

the music lover alone by making 


he music, but has rather under 


stener, through the music, a more 
the pain and suffering which our 
mankind 

f the Hymn of the Apostles in 
roducing Parts 111, IV, VI and the 


text is entirely Scriptural. 


redemption ot 


hat the various characters should be 
vists, and that one voice shall not as- 
e., a of Jesus and 


tenor, the part 


1 bass, that of Judas and the Im 
ndividual characterization will great 
possibilities 


While 


ontralto should sing the part, 


the contralto. 


een assigned to 


owing to the predominance 


male voices. However, the part 


ve, if so desired 


greatly in the rendition 
} 


nd tympani will assist 
although they are not essential 


ser has given the entire 
at all 


thar 
times 


endeavored to 


ext with music appropriate 


as interpreted by him. 


tory of Calvary assume a new and deeper 


significance, the composer feels he will have attained his 
object in writing ‘The Man of Sorrows.” 

We find the music of this oratorio to be well within the 
scope of the average good choir. To an oratorio society 
composed of singers who are accustomed to the passion 
music of Bach this work will offer no difficulties. It is melodi- 
ous and simple, with no contrapuntal complexities, but 
several telling and dramatic climaxes. The instru- 
will give no trouble to a fairly 


with 
accompaniment 
This oratorio is practical and useful, and 


mental 
good organist. 
should 
the smaller choral societies which find the difficult works 


prove of interest to choral societies—especially to 
of the great masters too discouraging, and the expense of 
a competent orchestra too burdensome. 


Norah Drewett’s Success in Antwerp. 


Norah Drewett, the brilliant young Irish pianist, played 
with the Royal Harmony Society in Antwerp, on Decem- 
ber 1 last, and achieved a flattering success. Appended are 
some of the press notices which followed: 

Royal 
in engaging Norah Drewett 
Her 
Her attacks are vigorous and her runs pearly. 
Weber first part of he 


Harmony Society had a happy 


She 


The management of the 


thought is one of the best pianists 


whom we have heard technic is firm and her style serious, 


of the 


Miss 


good school. 


Drewett played and Chopin in the 











R. E. Johnston’s Trio of Great Artists 
YSAYE 


VIOLINIST 


GODOWSKY 


PIANIST 


GERARDY 


VIOLONCELLIST 
Singly or as follows: 
Ysaye and Godowsky, 
Godowsky and Gerardy, 
Ysaye and Gerardy, 
Gerardy, Godowsky and Ysaye. 


This Trio in wonderful programs is booked te appear in 
many cities together. 


Engagements Still to Be Filled by This Great Trio 


New York, February 4th Boston - February 21st 
Philadelphia * Sth Detroit - - of 24th 
Chicago + - ™ 10th New Orleans - 28th 


For information, address: 
R. BE. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Kaabe Piano Used 

















In the second one heard 


Debussy and Ravel. 


recital in most artistic manner, part 


works of the modern 
Miss Drewett, who has penetrated profoundly in the 
the Debussy school, interpreted these pieces with remarkable cleat 


French con posers 
works of 


ness and charm 

Recalled and ovationed, the added to her 
etude en forme de valse ty Saint-Saéns and an etude by Chopin 
Le Matin, 


virtuosa program the 


Antwerp, December 2, 1913. 


the auspices of the Royal Harmony Society, Norah Drewett 
last The program 


Unde 


gave an interesting prano recital evening con 


NORAH DREWETT 


\ flat numbers 


contemporary 


Weber's sonata, thr beautiful Chopin 
from the French 
“Yeux d'eau” by Ravel and “L'Ile Joyeuse” by Debussy, all three 
ingenious, subtle and of intricately refined structure 

Miss Drewet is a fine pianist; her tone is soft and pearly; her 


sisted of 


and works school: “Sonatine” and 


playing is pure, clear, clean and precise. In the Weber work she 
was classical without dryness; in the Chopin pieces she had all the 
profound sensibility mecessary, and in the French works she put in 
all the delicacy and grace whicn is their distinctive feature. 

The audience awarded the young artist a large and merited suc- 
cess so that she added the difficult etude en forme de valse by 
Saint-Saéns and a Chopin etude.—La Métropole, Antwerp, Decem- 
ber 2, 1913. 


The piano recital given last night at the Royal Harmony Society 
by Norah Drewett had attracted a large audience. The success was 
very great throughout the evening. 

Norah Drewett, a young and very pretty English pianist, distin- 
guishes herself particularly by interpretations full of charm. Her 
is excellent. Her wrists have strength and her playing is 
always of absolute ease 

{t was a most interesting concert and gave the greatest pleasure. 
lhe program consisted of All of them beautiful works which 
the young pianist interpreted most artistically. She was applauded 
with exceptional warmth and recalled over and again, so that she 
had to give two encores—Le Norwean Précurseur, Antwerp, De- 
eember 2, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


technic 





Mrs. King Clark’s Berlin Recital. 
Before a crowded house, which demonstrated its sincere 
enjoyment of the numbers as rendered, Mrs. King Clark 
sang the following program in Berlin, January 17: 


O del mio dolce ardor.............. 
EM CEH is an opcedienss 
M’ama non M’ama. 

Me parso 
Canzone 
Beim Tanz 
Das war der 
My:to 

Les Cloches 
Mandoline 


Pergolese 
. «» Mascagni 


Se tu 


...De Leva 
Hermann 
Hermann 

Delibes 
-Cl. Debussy 
..ClL. Debussy 
-Cl. Debussy 
Bauer 
Bauer 


d'amore 


Romance eeees 
The Last Word. 
Star Trysts 
Mooalight ° . . 
From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 
rhe Spirit Flower. 

Rhapsodie 


..Marion 
... Marion 
Song .--Cadman 

.. Cadman 

Campbell-Tipton 

.Campbell-Tipton 


It will be seen from the above that American composers 
were featured 





American Opera Society Scheme. 


One of the strongest advocaters of the present American 
call for grand opera in English is Professor de Bernyz, 
who has been developing some remarkable results with his 
method of tone production for the voice, at his New York 
studios, and he claims now, that better opportunities should 
be given American talent to develop and become capable 
artists before we can ever expect to cope successfully with 
the English opera scheme. The American Opera Society, 
of which Mr. de Bernyz is the president, is at present per- 
fecting certain arrangements with one of the we!l known 
New York theatres whereby it will conduct weekly per- 
formances of opera in English thus providing an oppor 
tunity for qualified talent to make debuts so that they can 
be heard by managers and any others interested in this 
movement. 

Should this plan be successfully carried out it will cer- 
tainly fulfill a noble cause and Mr. de Bernyz will surely 
then be deserving of sincere congratulations. 


Philadelphia Violinist’s Success. 


Sascha Jacobsen, the young Philadelphia violinist, who is 
studying at the present time with Leopold Auer in St. 
Petersburg and will continue his studies during the sum- 
mer with Professor Auer at his summer home in Dresden, 
appeared for the second time recently as soloist with the 
Cottbus Orchestra, Cottbus, near Berlin, Germany, where 
the player was warmly welcomed. Young Jacobsen, who 
is but seventeen years of age, proved decidedly his great 
ability and showed well grounded technic and much matur- 
ity of conception. The audience showered him with ap- 
plause. 

Jacobsen has had the benefit of instruction from some 
of the leading masters of Europe and is endeavoring to 
complete his studies this summer with Professor Auer. 





Sixth Musicolony Dinner. 

Wednesday evening, February 18, at 7 o'clock, is the 
date for the sixth Musicolony dinner, to be held at the 
Restaurant Roma, 878 Sixth avenue, New York City. The 
last dinner, which took place December 16, was well at- 
tended, many well known musicians and musical enthu- 
siasts being present. After the dinner Mr. MacNamee. a 
pupil of Esperanza Garrigue with a fine baritone voice, 
sang, and N. Valentine Peavey, the well known concert 
pianist and teacher, played. Musicolony, which was found- 
ed by Dr. Franklin Lawson only a little over two years 
ago, is reported to be the largest musical colony in. the 
world, 


Opera singer (feeling rather hoarse)—Doct >, I want 
you to give me a certificate that I cannot sing. 
Doctor—I can easily do that—Exchange. 
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LOS ANGELES WOMAN’S 
ORCHESTRA THIRD CONCERT. 
Unique Organization Shows Steady Improvement— Kathleen 
Parlow Delights Her Audience—Lyric Club Announces 
a Cadman Evening—Symphony Program 
A Popular Local Singer. 
es "Phone, 20584 } 





1110 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 24, 1914 


The Woman's Orchestra gave the third concert of the 
season on January 16 at the Auditorium. This concert 
was a combination of the regular concert of the orchestra 
and the recital program of Kathleen Parlow and was 
brought about by the cancelling of Francis Macmillen’s 
dates as he had been announced as soloist with the orches- 
tra at this concert. It proved a happy arrangement, for 
the subscribers to the orchestra concerts had an oppor- 
tunity to hear Miss Parlow and the Philharmonic sub- 
scribers were thus able to hear the orchestra. It was a 
beautiful and successful musical afternoon, and was thor 
oughly enjoyed by the large audience present. While the 
yrchestra played but one number besides the concerto the 
players gave a good account of themselves and showed a 
decided advancement over the last time. 

Every appearance shows the great improvement under 
Henry Schoenfeld’s baton, and the numbers on this pro 
gram were given a remarkably finished and spirited ren 
dering. The Beethoven number was well nigh letter per 
fect and possessed musical force and charm as well. The 
orchestral accompaniment to the concerto was an achieve- 
ment and, added to Miss Parlow’s ravishingly appealing 
performance, made a production that was a delight. 

Miss Parlow proved no disappointment, and was one ot 
the artists who lived up to her advance notices, being pos 
sessed of a surpassingly lovely tone, brilliant technic and a 
soul that expressed the eloquence inseparable from the 
strings. 

The next concert of the Woman's Orchestra occurs Feb 
Sibyl Sammis MacDermitl 
George Schoenfeld, harp 


13 and will present 
of Chicago, and 


ruary 

soprano, 

sichordist. 
A CapMAN EVENING 


The next Lyric Club concert is announced for March 20 
and will be a Cadman Evening, the noted composer him- 
Besides the Cadman choral numbers 
Simondsen and Mrs 


self being present 
sung by the club, Mr. Seiling, Mr 
Robinson will present a new stringed trio by Cadman, The 
trio for women’s voices dedicated to the Lyric Club was 
being rehearsed when I slipped into the regular Tuesday 
practice hour of the club this week, and it is a most attrac 
tive composition, and a favorite with the director, Mr 
Poulin 
Minne Hance, A Porputar SINGER 

One of the most loved and prized singers in Los Angeles 
is Minne Hance, who was reared here and has scores of 
friends. For many years Mrs. Hance was away from her 
home city and during that time was for a number of years 
resident in New York where she was contralto at the 
“Brick Church,” also at Rutgers Presbyterian Church 

Three years ago Mrs. Hance returned to her native town 
and immediately became identified with the musical activi- 
ties of Los Angeles. She is contralto soloist at Christ 
Church, one of the most sought after places in Los 
Angeles, and has a studio in the Young Woman's Chris- 
tian Association Building, where she is busy with a large 
class of pupils. 

Several things combine to contribute to the success of 
this singer, and her big generous heart is not the least, 
for it not only makes friends for her but enriches her sing 
ing which is most appealing. Nothing more tender and 
lovely than her rendition of “The Messiah” solos a few 
weeks ago has been heard, given as they were with much 
restraint as well as a wealth of feeling 

Mrs. Hance has filled many concert engagements the 
past two years. Last year she gave a recital before the 
Ebell here that was a great success and this year she 
opened the Santa Ana Ebel!. Both as a singer and teacher 
che is earnest and sincere and is reaping the reward she 
deserves 
Franz Ecenterr, Sororst Wits SymPxHony OrcHESTRA 


The last pair of concerts of the Los Angeles Symphony 


Orchestra was on January 21 and 24, a triumph of program 
s a performance worthy any city of larger 


making, as well a 





size and an orchestra of long standing. In this program 
, 


Director Tandler showed the contrast between the music 


of the past and that of the present—also glimpsing the 


future, and the arrangement cleverly brought out the con- 
trasts he desired. 

The opening number was the Mozart symphony in G 
minor. The latter part of the program was given to a 
Debussy and Strauss number, each an exposition of tw 
noteworthy figures of modernism in music 

The first, the idealist, the impressionist was represented 
by the prelude to Act II, of “The Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian,” and the exquisite delicacy and weirdness of 
its rendition roused great enthusiasm, proving that the 
public can also see “the thing behind the thing” when it is 


love and understanding 


presented as it is conceived, with 

The Symphonic poem “Death and Transfiguration,” gave 
Strauss, the realist, an opportunity to voice his theories in 
a stupendous and overwhelming fashion and the orchestra 
made most adequate rendition of this tremendous work 
As heretofore Mr 

The soloist was Franz Egenieff, the noted baritone, wh 
sang two numbers, aria from “Der Vampire,” by Marsch 


‘Masked Ball,” the second 


Tandler conducted without notes 


ner, and aria from Verdi's 





MINNE HANCH 


} 


seeming.y suiting him better, as well as being a more pleas 


ing number. In this the real beauty of his voice had more 


scope. He is so scholarly a musician that one might wish 


to have heard him in a Mozart number or something akin 
to such. He was recalled several times. but gave no er 
core, and Mr. Tandler also refused to spoil the balance of 


his program by encores. 


BeHYMER ATTRACTIONS 


L E. Behymer will present during the next few weeks 
Josef Hofmann, Charles W. Clark, Anna Pavlowa, Clara 
Butt and Kennerly Rumford, Yvonne de Treville, Fritz 
Kreisler and the National Opera Company of Canada 

Jane CatHerwoop 





Charles W. Clark Opens Saturday Club’s Season. 


Some recent press criticisms culled from the Sacramento 
Cal., newspapers are herewith appended: they speak of the 
great success of Charles W. Clark, the baritone, during 
his Western tour: 


Charlies W. Clark, the famous baritone, opened the to14 seasort 
of the Saturday Club at the Clunie Theatre last evening with a 
varied and unusual program. The versatility of his whole perforn 
ance was one of its mowt striking characteristics, and al! of the 
numbers were warmly received by the appreciative audience 

Mr. Clark’s work is noted for its wonderful tone producti 
He differs from many of the other artists in the fact that he sings 
his song without any affectation or dramatic tricks to aid his in 
terpretation Fach song is sung as one would tell a story, except 
for the important fact that each word and syllable is given a tonal 
quality that holds the hearer entranced from the depth of feeling 
and soul it has 

The most striking number of the program was the negro melo« 
“Uncle Rome,” which was given with an intensity of feeling that 
stirred the audience deeply, and in conclusion Mr. Ciark repeated 
t At the conclusion of the group of English songs that included 

Prospice,” “Uncle Rome,” “How's My Roy,” “The Fiddler of 
Dooney,” Mr. Clark sang “I Think When I Hear That Sweet 
Story” in a touching and delightful manner, and then gave in 
response to the applause an Irish folksong that was marked by the 
sweet clarity of the sustained tones 
with a depth of feeling and pathos that were unusual Here again 

Of the German group the “Erlkénig” was splendidly given 


was illeetrated the singer's ereat ability to vocalize a story without 





narring the perfect tone production by character acting At th 
end of this group Mr. Clark sang “Du Ablosung.” 





Of the French songs, “Les Cerceux” and “Clair de lune” wer 
nost pleasingly given “Automne” was also very g The Eng 
ish group that followed was particularly well rendered rh ast 


three were given with a finish and tenderness that appealed t 


vudience, and their appreciation was rewarded by the encore 


When Dull Care.’ This number concluded one of the most suc 


cessful programs of many menths.—Sacramento (Cal.) Union, Jar 


ry 16, tor. 


The song recital of Charles W. Clark, baritone, before the Satur 


day Club last night, proved to be one of the nportant Sica 


events of the season his organization, which colors its likes and 


lislikes with deep purple and rosy red 


" when it approves and wit! 

















a distressing, polite, white applause when it does not, and which 
also has become almost hypercritical in its tastes, placed its 
thusiastic stamp of commendation n this artist immediately 
the conclusion of his first song It was the first number in a de 
lightful French group by Gretry ali of which were parti 
adapted to his voice and altogether different { the encore 
them, Debussy’s “Mando * whih was ome f the c aT 
of the concert, and introduced the singer in an altowethe lifferer 
light 
The word “artist” was used most advisedly The artistry 
Mr. Clark being above that achieved even by some f the greatest 
favorites on the concert stage And with it there is a ise wi 
goes to create a singer—the naturally ric organ God-given 
the man-made power to do as he will with it And he wil 
create exquisite effects ar t pr ice an even beauty f 
through a wide range and roug the v ne fortiss 
PIANniISSIINe passages of a ng {j gram One was >» hay 
cr f Mr. Clark's repose %, to a tent. effortless voca 
on. This was particularly a joy is me work w 
yas exquisite a degre 
The second ¢ p of . re x Se} \ufe 
4 to is Ertkénig | Fisel er 
he “Doppelganger These as we 4 e of x first | 
group were the gems of th« cert, though the house rose 
songs by Sidney H ‘ {fw e¢ was “I e R 
he song that is being used wick this seasor the _ gan 
baritones, a: ‘ e singer will long be re 
The se i} r Fa was . 
va ty 
I he rogran k t x 
und «so f owed the pres t nger \ f 
inging forward Englist \me ' r 
node song write 
In fact, whe b V ' k k ve 
ening there was f t t ' ' ! 
had bee selected la ly t atusfy ger A * ‘ 
and tastes juite Ss mu A " { eating t 
was particularly s f the last half of tl gran \ ever 
with sheer beauty { tone ar art be idience h iW 
every number 
In Gordon Camplh« Mr. Clark f " 
ightful ac mpar The neg A st gene ‘ ‘ 
res and the program itself nt ed twent ngs, yet M 
bell relied entire 
naturally followe t! the 
harmony was complete Sac t ( Bee, lanua , 
Charies W. Clark he sain 
the past four years rt Pa gaw 
Thursday evening at the ¢ ii¢ Theatre bef 
Saturday Club We ver have eard I : 
in Sacrament H e is om f beaut evenne 
out He sings the same flowing, f tone tf K 
though he uses ve ‘ taves Maybe those 
loud singing were a little surprised in not getting the sua 
of it, but Mr. Clark is gwer than that ‘ 
that bordered on throatines “ ant x ‘ tiefy 
ear There never was 4 time w tone w sac 
high mezko voice there was th < eal tome as 
of his voice, and light os it wa t arried to the ‘ f the 
theatre 
And then—his manne plicity and ness w k 
He talked to his dience, 80 to speak Some one has 
singing as “sustained talking on a tune und this is t 
Mr. Clark sings He is past maste f the art eat 
was hardly conscious that he breathed 
Those in the audience who knew much al t tone quality 
charmed with the sweetness and beauty ‘ew There 
greater voices, but I know , si greate artist any where 
Charles W. Clark I might mention that he is ¢ nly Amer 
singe who ever received a eda) f the Fre h Acade 
Sacramento Star, lanwar x14 \ ertiser 
Austin Pupil Distinguishes Herself. 
Charlotte Moloney, the violinist, appeared as « ‘tina 


concert at University Settlement Hall, New York, Febru 
ary 1, covering herself, as well as her teacher, Florence 
Austin, with glory. Every one was delighted. Her ton 
is big and beautiful, and she has improved so greatly, that 
the pieces, by Musin and Weitzel, } | 
Etude in D Mi Lenalie, th 


manager of the concert, and Miss Austin were both m 


rad to be diowed by an 
encore piece, Fiorillo’s 
1 
l 


| 1 T., th _- 
preased with ne young woman playing 


Canary birds sell for $2.00 each. It beats all 
ils weet: tc See thaws foc’ o 


song.—Rochester Evening Times 
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ROME FANATICAL 
ABOUT “PARSIFAL.” 


Costanzi Theatre Sold Out at Every Perform- 
ance of Religious Music Drama—Albert 
Spaiding in the Eternal City— 
Zandonai’s New Opera. 


Rome, January 8, 1914. 
has been given with unbounded success in 
in Italy, Rome and Bologna being the prin- 
to precede these, but for rea- 
the La Scala circles, the first 
was postponed a whole week. “Parsifal” has 
would never have 
The Costanzi, 


La Scala was 
known outside 
rmance 
hold of the p yple here as one 


ied: it seems almost to be a craze. 


the opera is aynounced, is sold out in advance, 
lectures were given 
llustrious pedagogues and musicians. The third 
of Santa Cecilia, was perhaps the 
played on the all the 


ipal characteristic phrases, explain- 


thing unusual. Three preparatory 


ree 


piano leit- 


His New “FANTASIA 


"DRAM MATICA.” 


ONDUC 


known composer of “Co- 


mania,” conducted his new 


orchestra with piano and cello 
ten quite recently. He had a succes d’estime 
he other 


numbers of his composition, “In 


intermezzo ‘from “Germania,” nocturno 


1d the finale of a symphony in E minor 
although highly esteemed as a 
did not 


ted, and 


ittain that degree of 
which he himself cer- 
1 to await, the reason—lack 
vas susta ‘ount Guido Visconti di 
who played with limpidity and author 
Seville” 


md number being the splen- 


of inspiration. 
yart v ned by ( 
Milan, 
neert ‘Barber of 


pened with the 
] 


violin (B minor) played by 


he real success of the concert 


yn, brilliancy and extraordin 


» first violin of the Augusteo 


Socrety ror CHAMBER Music. 


for Chamber Music gave its 
ncluded sonata for cello and 
a Mozart trio and a quartet 

1 and cello, by Ottorino Respighi 

vas rather The Mozart 
lightfully. Respighi is a young com 
Santa Cecilia school; his quartet 


tedious 


deservedly so, as the 
yung 


vivacity and color, rich in sonorous 


thusiasm and 


the best of the y school, I 
make its 
taly, and his composi- 


iposition bound to way 
known in 


ise verywhere 


{ETA DEL Quarterto CONCERT. 


lel Quartetto,” of Rome, gave its sixth 


ries of eighteen. The Beethoven quartet 
was well played, as was also 
the andante held 
the director of 
quartet, is to be 
Rome a chance to 


in G minor, op, 70, 
Maestro Scalero, 


first violin of the 


st, and 

and 

r having given the public of 
f such rare chamber music as this 
offers. For instance the ten duets for soprano 
tralto by Dvorak, entitled, “Voices from Moravia,” 


acquaintance 


tiful compositions full of character. 


wo “Francesca pa Rrairs” To Be Propucen. 


Landonai will give to the stage in February his 


la Rimin taken from D’Annunzio’s tragic 

t the Regio of Turin 

time another “Francesca da Rimini’ by an 
France at Boulogne. The 


rane 


1one 


will be given 


» Leoni 


Cue Costanzt PERFORMANCE 


the 
wonderful music. 
“Parsifal” will 


magnificent, but artists 


tra is 


ve spirit of this 


Iso are not adequate 


given many times during the season and always to 


t houses, as there seems to be a sort of fanaticism 


at present about it am mg Opera goers 


Aunert Spatpinc Gives Two Concerts. 


Albert two concerts here. He played 
magnificently in his difficult and versatile programs. Both 

ymncerts His tone 
is a marvel of loveliness and volume, his technic is flaw- 
played depth of sentiment Bach, 


and Haydn, and some of his own com- 


Spalding gave 


were an absolute and sincere success. 


und she with 


Sartini 


positions. Spalding has a genuine Guarnerius, which he 
says he inaugurated at these concerts. 

Spalding has been on a long tour through Russia, and 
will return to Italy in March. The Roman public will be 
sure to welcome the sympathetic artist with warmth. 


MusicaL Notes. 


At the Augusteo there was a Wagnerian commemora- 
tion which did not amount to much, the program being 
directed by young Molinari, who was hardly at his best 
that day. 

Arrigo Serrato, one of Italy’s best violinists, was heard 
at the Augusteo in the Bach concerto No. 2, and in the 
Beethoven concerto he played with purity of tone, and 
splendid technic. He was rewarded with an ovation. 

Vittorio Gui, the young Roman conductor, gave a pro- 
gram with a Bach-Mahler suite, a Haydn symphony, a 
“Poéme Danse” by Dukas (which was not liked at all) 
and a poem by himself. Gustave Doret, of Geneva, also 
conducted a concert. 

“Carmen” was the contrast, and owing to the poor Car- 
men was a total falure. Not even De Muro, the young 
tenor, of whom so much has been written, and of whom 
so much was expected, was up to his task. He is an- 
nounced now for a few performances df “TIsabean.” 

Some one had an idea of giving Donizetti’s “Parisina” in 
Florence, but it remained only a desire. 

Berlioz’ “Damnation of Faust,” which was the opening 
opera at the Costanzi this season, was not a great success. 

Meta Reddish has arrived in Rome to take part in the 
performances at the Costanzi, the charming young artist 
having been engaged upon most flattering terms. 

Vittorio Gui has just edited a volume of new songs 
entitled “Lyrics.” 

Nicola Janigro is a youthful pianist, of whom the worid 
He gave a recital at Sala Costanzi 


D. P. 


will speak shortly. 
playing with fire, brilliancy and lovely tone. 


FLORENCE MUSIC NOTES. 


Florence, Italy January 26, 1914. 

On December 27 Ester Angelini-Borelli made her debut 
in “Sonnambula” at the Theatre della Pergola before a 
crowded house. Signorina Borelli caught the fancy of the 
Florentines and was received with applause. Her mother, 
who is one of the teachers at the conservatory, was in 
the audience. The new singer has a high and rather light 
voice. She sang later in “Lucia” at the Politeama Fioren- 
tino, 

Jack Emerson and Eric Oulton have gone to Taormina, 
Sicily, where they will appear in concert. 

At Mrs. Grafftin’s musicale at the Grand Hotel a few 
days ago, Mr. and Mrs. Harnisch played and Charles 
Dyer sang. 

Mrs. Spalding’s musicale, Thursday, concluded with the 
tango. ; 

The Quintetto Jelmoli gave a concert of German music 
on January 24, with a quintet by Hans Pfitzner and a quar- 
tet by Max Reger. The quintet was Giovacchino Maglioni 
and Thomas Bauer, violins; Hans Jelmoli, piano; Guilio 
Harnish, viola, and Luigi Broglio, cello. 

Signor Silla Carobbi, who toured South America with 
Patti and sang baritone parts in “Rigoletto,” “Traviata” 
and other operas, lives in retirement in the little town of 
Pistoria, but comes here occasionally to visit his brother 
maestro, Carlo Carobbi, who ranks among the first vocal 
teachers of Italy. 

At a recent musicale given by Mrs. William Penn Ry- 
man, a young basso of New York, Mr. Clauson, received 
much praise. Joun ALLEN. 





Honors to Pittsburgh Pianist. 


Elsie de Voe Boyce, the Pittsburgh pianist, appeared in 
that city recently with the Pittsburgh Orchestra, winning 
the following commendation from the Pittsburgh Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph : 

The honors of the occasion belong par excellence to Elsie de Voe 
Royce, a pianist trained in the schools of Leschetizky and Sher- 
wood, who came to Pittsburgh but recently and whose appearance 
with the Rernthaler orchestra was her first introduction to the local 
public. She achieved an instant and notable success, marking her 
as an artist who should figure conspicuously henceforward in our 
musical affairs. Mrs. Boycerplayed two movements of the Mec- 
Dowell concerto, No. 1, a happy selection inasmuch as this is one 
of the most beautiful of the piano concertos, grateful alike to pianist 
and orchestra and full of charm for the listener, Her perform- 
ance was that not merely of a well-schooled technician, but of a 
true musician, with the temperament, the intelligence and the ar- 
tistic intuition without which a satisfying interpretaton of a° work 
requiring the closest sympathetic understanding between soloist and 
orchestra would be impossible. Mrs. Boyce has an exquisite touch 
and a faculty of tone production which intensifies manifold the 
charm of her playing. As an encore she gave an etude of McDow- 
ell’s, full of brilliant passage work, which was likewise enthusiastic 
ally received. (Advertisement.) 





“IT see that one of the ladies says geniuses never ought 
to marry.” - 

“T suppose she is married or doesn’t know a genius who 
would be likely to ask her anyhow.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


BARCELONA HEARS 
“PARSIFAL” UNTIL 5 A.M. 


Barcelona, Spain, January 15, 1914. 

On that mild winter evening of Barcelona the Rambla, 
or grand boulevard, showed the habitual animation of a 
Latin city on the last night of the year. The crowds were 
awaiting twelve o'clock to celebrate the birth of the new 
year, uniting in their songs all kinds of joyful shouts, when 
suddenly from the balcony of the Liceo was heard a fan- 
fare of trumpets and every one rushed to form a crowd in 
front of the doors before which filed carriages and auto- 
mobiles depositing all who formed the best society of 
Barcelona. 

It was a quarter to ten, and in a few moments would 
begin the first performance of “Parsifal,” and every one 
was filled with pride at the thought that (the copyright 
having expired) Barcelona was the first city in Europe to 
perform the mystic drama whose legend found its birth in 
Spain at the time of the Templars. 


An Impressive Occasion. 


The interior of the opera was crowded, neither a box 
nor seat being unoccupied. The Wagnerians came in 
legions to celebrate the ending of the year with the music 
written by Wagner. At half past ten Conductor Beidler 
began to bring forth from his fine orchestra all the won- 
derful music of this old Spanish tale of the Holy Grail. 
Midnight struck during the scene of the consecretion in 
the temple, and not a word was heard, only silent greet- 
ings'in the boxes and chairs. Every one felt the mysticism 
of Wagner, and once more one can say, “the dead 
command.” 


How “Parsirac” Was Suna. 


The interpretation was unequal; the chorus of Knights 
could not always sustain the key, and the tempi of Maestro 
Beidler were as usual too languid. Parsifal was sung by 
the Catalanian tenor, Francesco Vignas, who, schooled in 
the traditions of Bayreuth, presented an ideal type. His 
canto legato though sounded somewhat Italian. In 
Amfortas we heard the beautiful and manly voice of 
Formichi and his more than heroic figure dominated as a 
real king. The bass Bettoni’s sonorous voice sustained the 
fatiguing passages of the first and third acts. Kundry, the 
Polish singer Margot Kaftal, was colorless and almost 
sourdless, as her lyric soprano voice was not heard in the 
middle and low music of the part. Only in the high 
phrases was she audible. As usual her intonation was 
faulty and her tremolo marred many of the declamative 
passages. The scenery was most beautiful. More than 
ten thousand dollars was spent by the impresario Volpini 
in the production of the work. 


Earty Morntnc Conciusion. 


At half past five in the morning the “Parsifal” perform- 
ance finished and the ovations of our public so eminently 
Wagnerian. 


Ecronora pe Crsneros In DemManp. 


Eleonora de Cisneros, after her triumphal performances 
here in “Profete,” “Gioconda” and “Tristan,” has left for 
Madrid, where she is engaged by the Royal Opera to 
sing in “Aida,” “Lohengrin,” “Trovatore,” “Orfeo,” 
“Hamlet” and “Huguenots” until the middle of March. 
She will return here in the spring re-engaged by Manager 
Volpini to sing in “Orfeo,” “Huguenots” and “Boris 
Godounoff,” Mme. de Cisneros is one of the American 
artists who sustains the vocal fame of the United States in 
the European theatres. 


SAMMARCO TO APPEAR. 


In a few days Mario Sammarco, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera, will make his debut at the Liceo in the role of 
Figaro in the “Barber of Seville.” Rositton. 





Jobn Bull Abroad. 

The Paris Liberté has discovered the most “nervy” of 
English tourists—always a self confident race. This man 
entered a well known restaurant, accompanied by two lit- 
tle girls, ordered a bottle of mineral water and three plates, 
and began to eat sandwiches, which he had brought with 
him in his pockets. 

The manager, overcome by this outrage, approached him 
and said, “I should like to inform you that this is not 
a » 

“Who are you?” interrupted the Englishman. 

“T am the manager,” was the reply. 

“Oh, you are the manager, are you? That is good. I 
was just going to send for you. Why isn’t the band play- 
ing ?”—Youth’s Companion. 
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George Carre’s Pupil Makes Hit. 


Marjorie Mott, who scored such a success in the recent 
production of the musical comedy the “College Hero” in 
Newark, N. J., was, until a comparatively short time ago, 
a contralto, She was brought to the notice of George 
Carré through a Carré pupil, who felt that she was sing- 
ing wrong. Mr. Carré immediately pronounced Miss Mott 
a mezzo-soprano, After an eighteen months’ trial with 
two other leading New York teachers, she concluded Mr. 
Carré was right, with the result that after a period of 








MARJORIE MOTT 


study with this able teacher she is now able to use her 
upper voice with freedom and abandon, 

When asked recently why she did not study for the 
stage, Miss Mott said that she considered the oratorio and 
concert field a more artistic and broader one for the young 
singer. 

Press notices of Miss Mott’s Newark appearances fol- 
low: 


“Of course she has a sweetheart,” a role played and sung by Miss 
Mott in a manner that would bring a blush to many a professional 
check. One of the song hits of the show was the “Wings of 
Dreams,” a song charmingly sung by Miss Mott,—-Newark Evening 
News. 

Miss Mott as Helen made a good use of her really splendid voice 
and ,betrayed none of the earmarks of the amateur in her work 
Newark Star, 


Baritone-Teacher’s Art Praised. 








Oscar Seagle’s vocal equipment and art were the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment by the New York daily 
press, following his Aeolian Hall recital, January 13. 

Mr. Seagle is an American, although he spends much 
time in Paris, where he has an established reputation, >t 
only as a singer, but as an able and successful teacher. 

Excerpts from the New York reviews of January 14 fol- 
low : 


His voice is a light baritone It has been admirably 
schooled, and he shews intelligence and taste in its management 
As singing pure and simple anything more exquisite than the old 
French songs which he sang in the first part of his program could 
scarcely be asked, despite the fact that they seemed a trifle tinged 


with preciosity—Tribune, January 14, 1914 


Mr. Seagle is one of those singers who can give definite pleasure 
in song recital His emission of tene is admirable. He con 
trols vocal sound with rkill and unde:stands the value of color 
io an wncommon degree Furthermore, pe can manage dynamics 
excellently and his nuance is in general delicate and clastic The 
Sun, Jannary 14, 19014 

Mr. Seagle is a singer who is thoroughly grounded in the technic 
of his art, so that a slight hoarseness from which he was suffer 
ing yesterday did not interfere at all seriously with the exceilence 
of his performance 7 

The beet work of the afternoon was the charming old French 
musette, which Mr. Seagle w2s obliged to repeat, Schumann's “Pro 
venzalischeslied” and Dworak’s “Zigeuncrlied.” In the singing of 
the musette, Mr. Seagle’s admirable use of his voice reminded 
one of Clément. What higher praise than this can be accorded? 
Evening Post, January 14, 1914 

Oscar Seagit. who made his first appearance as a singer of songs 
in New York last season, has returned to this city and gave a 
recital yesterday afternoon in Acolian Hall. Mr. Seagle is a young 
American who has studied with Jean de Reszke and has been one 
of bis assistants there in teaching. Well known in Paris, as a 
newcomer to New York last season, he surprised and pleased his 
hearers by the manifold excellences of his voice and method, as he 
did again yesterday. His baritone voice has an unusually beautiful 


quality, exceptional power and sonority, a timbre of an extremely 
sympathetic kind. 

To his remarkable natural gifts he has added the fine training 
which gives him all technical command of his resources, an un- 
erring control. He has been able to appropriate to his own uses 
something more than the externals of his distinguished teacher's 
methods and style. There is much in his singing that is reminiscent 
of them; and as an exemplification purely of the art of vocalism 
it has great value and interest. 

He had a delightful series of modern French songs, beginning 
with Chausson’s “Colibri,” sung with true sincerity and feeling, and 
Widor’s “Le Plongeur,” which he made significant Paladille’s 
“Psyché,” conceived with a sincere tenderness, he had to repeat 
There was a charming song by Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Les Rossignolés,” 
and in Moussorgsky’s “Chanson de la Puce” there was something 
of the bizarre irony and bitterness—sometimes outside the boundary 
of purely musical expression—that are revealed in certain of the 
songs in “Boris Godounow,” and of which he reproduced much. To 
this set he added Debussy’s ““Mandoline.”—Times, January 14, 10914 





Mr. Seagle’s beautiful voice had been heard here before. It is 
a voice of fine timbre, in some respects admirably produced. Mr 
Seagle was heard at his best yesterday when singing full voice in 
the uper register.—Globe, January 14, 1914. 





Mr. Seagle’s art certainly deserves liberal patronage. As a vo 
calist, he possesses a beautiful equipment; as a program maker he 
is peerless. 

His ability im the concert field is evidently without a limit 
For he opened bis recital with ancient airs from German. Italian 
and French composers, all of which were given with comprehension 
and taste. A group of modern chansons by Chasson, Debussy, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky and others were presented with ex 
quisite quality, remarkable phrasing and tonal effects of exceptional 
charm, 

Equally successful afid enjoymble were five German lieder of vari 
ous periods and styles, and a number of songs by native composers 
gave a patriotic touch to one of the most delightful programs of 
the season.—American, January 14, 1914. 

Mr. Seagle has a voice of much beauty and power, as well as 
wide range; he has acquired an ingratiating legato style and he 
sings with taste and finish.—Evening Journal, January 14, 1014. 

Mr. Seagle through his long residence in Paris has acquired many 
of the graceful qualities of the French singers, and in the songs 
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requiring delicate, intimate treatment he excelled The range 
is not great, but in singing such pieces as the old French song 
“Musette,” and Paladilhe’s “‘Psayché” Mr. Seagle showed a method 
of delivery that was charming. His talent runs toward the intimate 
salon style of singing . The singer pleased in his German 
lieder from Schumann and Brahatis. “Alte Liebe,” by Brahms, was 
sung with good understanding and excellent taste 


i4, 1914. 


Herald, January 





Jean de Resrke’s disciple and assistant excells as an exponent 
of all that is excellent in the technics of vocal art—in the placing 
the emission, the modulation, the attack and the suspension of tone 
—and no student could well have listened to him yesterday, even 
though he was not in his best vocal form, without deriving some 
benefit from the experiertice. 

Oscar Séagle’s voice is a genuine baritone of wide compass—a 
voice beautifully equalized throughout its range. The low tones are 
rich and resonent; the high tones, though yesterday they were some 
what veiled in mezza voice, are brilliant when given at full force 
and finely responsive, too, under favorable conditions when taken 
lightly.—P,ess, January 14, 10914 . 

ee 

Criticism is completely abashed in the presence of such superb 
vocal art ag Oscar Seagle presented at his song recital in Acolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon Perfectly placed, his resonant baritone 
voice seemed to have no difficulties to contend with 

With such complete command as Mr. Seagle’s over the vowel 
sounds, with such flexible lips to give all the consonants their full 
value, diction seems the simplest thing in the world for this singer 
French, German, Italian or Englieth, he seems equally at home in all 

~Telegram, January 14, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Which Three? 
[From the Clef.] 

“Too much music!” This is thé astounding declaration 
of our guest, Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musicar. 
Counter. “Here you have four managers bringing attrac- 
tions—and first class attractions—to Des Moines, a city of 
100,000. How gan a city of this size support them all?” 
Mr. Liebling suggests that music should not be a matter 
of competition. It is true, but our managers have ar- 


ranged their dates so as not to conflict, and from the 
opening of the season until! the middle of December we 
have had but four big attractions. Of course, these fol- 
lowed each other closely. Mr. Liebling suggests that there 
should be but one manager—but which three would drop 
out? But, couldn’t all four, maybe, act like one man—or 
manager—and share the praise and the profits? 





New Singers Heard at Gerard-Thiers Studios. 





Two new voices were heard February 4 at the first of 
the series of Wednesday afternoon receptions at the New 
York studios of Louis Gerard-Thiers. Mrs. Percy Straus 
delighted all with her very pleasing rendering of “Dedica- 
tion,” by Franz, and the lovely n.elody by Mortini, “Plaisir 
d'Amour.” Laura M. Smith has been studying with Mme 
Thiers this winter; she has a mezzo-soprano voice of very 
beautiful quality and her selections were “Inundo a tc 
“Last Night,” by Kjerulf. Alice 
Lage Fort, one of Mme. Thiers’ artist pupils, rendered 
with good effect “Vissi d’Arti,” and “We Two,” by 
Kernochan, while a lovely Russian song by Sigurd Lie, 
“Soft Footed Snow,” was sung by Marjorie Knight. 

Among the guests were Consul Handley, of Rome, Italy, 
ahd wife, Commander and Mrs. Charles Albert Adams, 
Amy Grant, Mrs. James S. Ryan, Hervor Torpadie, Louise 
Eltinge and Miss Nasseand. 

At a reception on Friday evening, February 6, given in 
honor of Consul Handley and his wife, at the home of 
Mrs, Ryan, in Brooklyn, a large part of the evening’s en- 
tertainment was furnished by Mrs. Robert Gilmour and 
J. Saxton Smith, tenor. 


lieta,” from “Faust,” and 


Mrs. Gilmour sang charmingly a number of selections, 
among them “The Bell Song,” from “Lakme,” and aria 
from “La Traviata.” J. Saxton Smith was heard in the 
aria from “Manon,” “Chant Hindou,” by Massenet, and 
“Rudolphus Nowatioe,” Mme. Handley 
sang most brilliantly a number of opera arias 

The Hon. Mr. Handley has been American Consul to 
Rome for a number of years. His wife, though not a pro- 


from “Boheme.” 


fessional singer, possesses a dramatic soprano voice of 
great power and beauty and is well known as a singer in 
that city. , 

The surprise of the evening came when she and Mr 
Smith sang the duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mrs 
Gilmour and Mr. Smith are also pupils of Mme. Thiers, 
and have been heard together frequently both in concert 
and at the opera rchearsals, held by the students at Mme 
Thiers’ studios. 


Christine Miller Snapped by Camera. 


In the accompanying picture appear Christine Miller, the 
contralto, and Jean Parkhurst-Guettler, the Topeka “im 
presario,” taken at the State Capitol Building of that city 
Miss Miller had just appeared in recital there, in a series 








CHRISTINE MILLER AND MRS. JEAN PARKHURST GUET 
TLER, THE TOPEKA “IMPRESARIO,” ON THE STEPS 
OF THE STATE CAPITAL BUILDING OF TOPEKA, KAN 


which includes Paderewski, John McCormack, Julia Culp 
and others. 





Wonderful. 





A celebrated vocalist was in a motorcar accident one day 
A paper, recording the accident, said: 

“We are happy to state that he was able to appear the 
following evening in three pieces.”"—Easton Free Press. 
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sings fortissimo without forcing. Practice will overcome 
the cruder phases of her acting, and she is justified in an- 
ticipating a brilliant future. Ammneris was sung capably 
by Cyrena Gordon. Huberdeau’s King was vocally 
and physically regal. Amadeo Bassi’s Radames is always 
satisfying and he shared considerable applause after the 
long duo with Aida by the Nile. 

Henry Scott, whose role was Ramfis, the part in which 


van 


he made his debut and which he has sung some fifty times, 
was in good voice. Scott is singing in nineteen roles now, 
requiring four languages, and warrants the confidence that 
Campanini has in him. Polese took the Amonasro part 
easily, and Venturini and Mabel Riegelman completed the 
cast as Messenger and Priestess. 

The Nubian. ballet and the incidental dances by Rossina 
Galli were much enjoyed, if the applause of the audience 
is any criterion. 





GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


Revival of “Gioconda”—Another Excellent Performance of “Meistersinger.” 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
Sunday Night Concert, February 1. 


Attracted no doubt by the announcement that Florencio 


+ } +} 
» De Tne 


main feature of this concert, a 
-e gathered, and the manner in which 
he is still a favorite 
famous aria, 
an aria from 


offerings, showed that 


yperagoers. He sang the 


’ from “Gioconda,” as well as 

f the Golden West,” and was forced to 
several en singing gave 
Mme. Beriza, in an aria from “Thais,” 
Miss Mussini, in Micaela’s air from “Carmen” and Mr 
Mardones Mme. Beriza, and Messrs. Constantino and 
Mardones were also heard in the final trio from “Faust.” 


ontribute res Others whose 


much pleasure were 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” February 2. 
A feat in these columns was 


the appearance 


worthy of special record 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana 
of Turiddu and Canio, and in these two impersonations, so 
widely different, he asserted himself as a powerful, dram 


in the roles 


atic tenor and confirmed an impression which seems to be 
growing at each appearance of this versatile singer, that 
his voice is one of great beauty and force. He is also en- 
dowed with a fine, manly stage presence. 
He scored in both roles one of the greatest successes 
of his still young and bright career. Carolina White was 
look at and listen to, even if at 
(and especially so in the early part of the opera) 
a bit unsteady and consequently not always true 
pitch dr amat cally, she was very effective. The Lota 
Miss Leveroni out prominently in this perform- 
young 


Mr. Fornari gave a capable impersonation of 


a Santuzza pleasant to 
times 


he was 


stood 

ind gifted singer is always heard with 

singing of the chorus, especially that of the 
was again of the most admirable sort. 

“Pagliacci,” Alice Nielsen was all that could be de 
sired as Nedda, singing and acting a very difficult part in 
her own admirable matiner; few singers there are today 
ho can give to their impersonation of the frivolous wife 
artistic touch. Mario Ancona sang the 
gue as well as the rest of the music allotted to Tonio 
was 


nio such an 
lis accustomed taste and conscientiousness; he 
and his success was as well de- 
which rewarded the efforts of the 

In the cast were also Giaccone, as Beppe, and 
» Everett as Silvio 


“fl Barbiere di Seviglia,” February 4. 


lent voice, too, 


that other 


Rossini’s tuneful and amusing comic opera, at its second 
performance this season, was sung by an almost entirely 
new cast, Altice Nielsen, Mario Ancona and Vanni Mar- 
coux taking the places of Frieda Hempel, Pasquale Amato 
and Jose Mardones, as Rosina, Figaro and Basilio respect- 

It was another excellent and delightful perform 
The singing of the principals, including Constan- 
was extremely good throughout and the feature of 

s performance was the accuracy, clearness and fluency 
with which the artists sang the florid music of which this 
Miss Nielsen has a fresh, sparkling voice 
was at her best in this 
She was an allur- 


‘ 


pera is replete, 


purity and charm, and 


great 
which suits her talents so well 
Rosina and her acting was more than ade- 
ng the music lesson she contributed Arditi’s 
ith telling effect; her success was complete and 
genuine 
Constantino, by his singing of Almaviva, gave tis a very 
agreeable surprise, as he was in the best of voice and it is 
1 pleasure to record that he is coming back to his former 
at each successive appearance. His 
ice was sweet, warm, strong, and his passage work was 
accurate. Ancona, the 
admirably. Vanni Marcoux’s 
makeup, as Don Basilio, extreme in its originality, aroused 
audience to such an extent that at first 
much of his singing was drowned by the laughter. His 
raval of the slippery, malicious singing master was con- 
ceived in a broadly farcical spirit, which also characterized 
his vocal delivery, as should be. 
Luigi Tavecchia again was capitally amusing as Bartolo 
| Miss Leveroni duplicated her excellent work as Ber- 


self more and 


more 


brilliant, mellow and 


‘igaro, sang and acted 


of the 


the mirth 


nor 


tha. Mr. Moranzoni was very competent throughout, and 
the overture, under his baton, was played with great finesse 
and charm. 


“La Gioconda,” February 6. 

An unusually strong and brilliant cast was heard in the 
revival and only performance this season, it is said, of 
Ponchielli’s melodious opera and an audience of great size, 
undaunted by the snow storm which was raging, showed 
by its enthusiastic applause and repeated recalls of the 
principals, that it felt amply repaid for the struggles and 
the inconvenience connected with reaching the opera 
house on time, on a stormy night. Indeed it was a splen- 
did performance and one of the finest we have been given 
to witness here so far. The artists were Emmy Destinn, 
Margarita Dalvarez, Elvira Leveroni, Florencio Constan- 
tino, Mario Ancona and Jose Mardones; with such ad- 
mirable singers, it is no wonder that the evening should 
have proven such a success. Seldom, if ever, did the 
music, old fashioned as it is to us of the twentieth cen- 
tury, seem more fresh and youthful, rich in inspiration, as 
wel! as in orchestration, and seldom has it been sung better, 
by all those above named as well as by the Boston Opera’s 
wonderful chorus. 

Destinn was dramatic as Gioconda. Too much cannot 
be said of Mme. Dalvarez’ impersonation of Laura. To 
look at, she was beautiful and her becoming costumes 
helped to confirm this opinion; vocally she was a revelation 
and never before has her ‘beautiful voice sounded so rich 
and full; in few operas indeed has she occasion to display 
her remarkable range to better advantage than in the diffi- 
cult music of “Gioconda.” Miss Leveroni sang the part 
of the blind Mother and especially her aria of the first act 
very well and fully deserved a share in the success of this 
performance. 

Constantino, as Enzo, by his unusually fine acting and 
his singing, which was more like the Constantino we have 
long admired, gave intense pleasure throughout the even- 
ing. Mario Ancona and Jose Mardones, both in excellent 
voice and very effective in their respective parts of Barnaba 
and Alviso, contributed greatly toward the success of this 
performance. i 

The “Dance of the Hours,” with Miss Galli as premiere 
danseuse, never was given more prettily nor with more 
taste and finish and was received with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. Mention again should be made of the master- 
ful singing of the chorus as well as of Mr. Urban’s artis- 
tic stage settings. 

“Meistersinger,” February 7 (Matinee). 

Before an audience which occupied every seat of the 
large auditorium, the third performance of Wagner's only 
comic opera was given with two important changes in the 
original cast, namely, William Hinshaw, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, as Hans Sachs, in the place of Ludikar, 
who was resting previous to his appearance Monday in 
“L’amore dei Tre Re,” and Leon Laffitte, as Walther. 
Hinshaw was a statuesque and sympathetic Sachs, and 
vocally at his best. Leon Laffitte, who sang his part for 
the first time here and for the first time anywhere in Ger- 
man, deserves great credit for his achievement. He sang 
the music elearly, with much vigor and enthusiasm, and 
his voice, which is very good, gave much pleasure. The 
Prize Song he rendered very effectively; indeed his 
Walther ranks among his fine achievements and he may 
well be proud of his success. The other parts were, as be- 
fore, in the competent hands of Frieda Hempel and Lydia 
Rienskaia and Messrs. Leonhardt, Carl Braun, Jou-Jer- 
ville, among others. André Caplet again conducted a 
performance which moved with much spirit and enthusiasm 
at all times. 

“Lucia,” February 7 (Evening). 

Another performance of this well worn opera, still pop- 
ular, however, if the large audience which witnessed it is a 
proof, was given with Evelyn Scotney in the title role, and 
Miss Heymann, as well as Messrs. Tanlongo, Fornari, Giac- 
cone, in the other principal parts. 
said in these columns of Miss Scotney's talent both as a 
singer and an actress and she confirmed the favorable im- 
pression she made on her previous appearances. Mr. Tan- 
longo seems to be improving steadily and his sweet, light 


Much has already been- 


tenor was heard to advantage again on this occasion. Ralph 
Lyford conducted capably. 
A Correction. 

Through a regrettable oversight in the account of the 
performance of “Louise” of January 30, the excellent and 
artistic work of Leon Laffitte, as Julien and the success 
which his singing of the part earned him were not recorded 
in these columns. 





Klotz-Hinshaw Joint Brooklyn Recital. 


Maude Klotz, soprano, and William Hinshaw, baritone, 
will be heard in joint recital at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday evening, February 15. 

The announcement has proved of interest to Brooklyn 
music lovers, as Miss Klotz is very popular in her home 
city, and Mr. Hinshaw is also well known there. 

The program, a particularly attractive one, follows: 
How's My Boy? Homer 
Ould Plaid Shawl Haynes 
Danny Deever Damrosch 

Mr. Hinshaw. 
Traum durch die Dammerung. 
ZOMGIUNE oo vce cd cdetclicneeeeses je 
Wir Wandelten 
Du bist die Ruh 
Miss Klotz. 
Lind duftig halt die Maiennacht...................++ 
Drei Wanderer 


. «++... Briickler 

Hermann 

Depuis le Jour (Louise) Charpentier 
Miss Klotz. 

Largo al Factotum (from Barber of Seville) 
Mr. Hinshaw. 


Rossini 


L’Heure Exquise 

Bergéré Légére 

Chanson Indoue 

Miss Klotz. 

SOURIS 0.4 vch bipahn tice Sieh essen caviinetserestek Mabel Wood Hill 
The Lark Mabel Wood Hill 
Keep a-Goin’ Jacobsen 
Smuggler’s Song Kernochan 


Sacred Fire 
Bie Fae Cate: THRE ods Fa ein bk kere Fean acto lisaicucsecsone Saar 
WE Wh We Baio aah okies ack Pi bs dhnhrihc Onc viv ccc cviccceteesi Eden 
Miss Klotz. 
Duet, Tra di Acerbe Lagrime (from Il Trovatore) 
Miss Klotz and Mr. Hinshaw. 
Walter Kiesewetter at the piano. 

This is not the first joint appearance of Miss Klotz and 
Mr. Hinshaw, for they were heard together last June at 
the convention of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, in Saratoga, and their singing of the “Trova- 
tore” duet (which is included in the above program) was 
considered one of the best musical numbers of the entire 
convention, 





Too Much “Dixie.” 


The man from Maine who was ejected from a restaurant 
for hissing when the band played “Dixie” may not be pre- 
cisely a hero, but he has the courage of his convictions. 
Departing hastily for Aroostook County, where they don’t 
follow the Broadway band wagon too closely, he remarked 
as he caught the train: “Anybody would think Jeff Davis 
was mayor of New York and it was one of the suburbs of 
Charleston, S. C. They play ‘Dixie’ in every restaurant 
here. Why don't they all go down there if they like it so 
well?” Perhaps Lombroso could explain why estimable 
former citizens of Dubuque, Ia., or Skaneateles, N. Y., feel 
impelled to give a shrill version of a “rebel yell’ when a 
restaurant orchestra of members born on East Broadway, 
New York, or in Naples, Italy, plays a ragtime piece end- 
ing with “Dixie.” “John Brown’s Body” doesn’t stir any 
patriots, even from Kansas. “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold” appeals only to the lachrymose.” “Too Much Mus- 
tard” may start a turkey trot. ‘The Star Spangled Man- 
ner” or “America” will bring a few shame-faced, rather 
reluctant ones to their feet. Yet “Dixie” will produce a 
jJemonstration, frequently to the surprise of some loyal 
Southerner, who doesn’t see a great deal of the same kind 
of article south of Mason and Dixon's line. Returned 
travellers say that in Argentina the tango is chiefly con- 
spicuous by its absence. Maybe the same general princi- 
ple accounts for the prevalence of “Dixie” in New York 
and points West.—New York Tribune. 





~~ 


Somehow or other my copy of the New York Musicat 
Courter went astray for two or three weeks—and I tell 
you I certainly missed it; therefore I was more than glad 
when last week the number of January 21 came to hand.— 
Musical Editor of Houston (Tex.) Daily Post, February 
I, 1914. 


Yes, Why? 


“The swan lives to be 300 years old before it ever tries 
to sing. and it only does that when it is dying.” 

“Ah, why don’t some amateur singers follow its ex- 
ample?”—Florida Times-Union. 
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D’Alvarez Triumphs at Boston Opera 











UT one glance at the appended notices tells the story of Margarita "%" °% 


MME. D'ALVAREZ AN IMPRESSIVE AMNERIS 


D’Alvarez’ operatic conquest of Boston. Never before has a singer New Convaatto Proves Henseue ax Aaris 











come here comparatively unknown and won such a complete success as fi", Hsr_moent, isthe best the “Roston Oper Hose 
this great contralto, who is equally the favorite of press and public. As fasion." Sinea'Alvarer has 4'Sense of the continuity am 
“Dalila,” “Amneris” and “Azucena” she has won her chief laurels, though “fic'ncy “hire knows bow to give dramatic significance 
her minor roles in “Louise” and “The Jewels” compelled unbounded the in with at distr ing vocal mann ems, s0 takes 


admiration. Fitalese taptuna ta a tani eteaen: te Secor ot Wie 














OR NOBLE SINGER 












































Boston Herald—Philip Hak Boston Post Tonnes 20 Algnenss Ie A ” 
J y’ TAREZ’ GREA’ MNERIS t bef n Opera sta 
ees, ALN ar, om = AEE D’ALVAREZ DRAMATIC AS DELILAH N =“ : eg 
Arrears tx Tuts Part tx “Arpa” at Orera House ror i > y few tos w n the 
trst Time Here. e hs” sandly pass 
—_—_ Sincer Scores Sensattonat Success tn “Samson.” I « And what a 
BEST SEEN IN TWENTY YEARS +} women that Verd 
To Amneris the composer has given music of superb pride f the performance of “Samson and Delilah” f Mme. d’Alvarez has t 
malicious innuendo, amorous entreaty, passion, raging despair Opera House last night was the Delilah of range | epth It is ne f the great oo 
The music is there, and Mme. d’Alvarez understood it and in the lower register as the voice of a baritone, ar 
by it made Anneris a creature of flesh and blood, a haughty Following the exceptional success of Mme at emotional as the voice of 1 man N ure t 
princess—but a woman She has a glorious voice, rich, the performance of Verdi's “Aida” last Friday ev her upper registers less valuable or 1 o) im the ua 
velvety, sonorous; a voice of generous compass, with tones achievement last evening was almost sensational Mn d’Alvarez colors her tones with what some w y 
that are even through and full and round The voice nsummate art. but with an art w h seems ther the 
was used skilfully for dramatic purposes, but the actress A Sreatina Musician pontaneous and inevitable expressing of consuming emotions 
never forgot that Verdi's music is to be sung, not declaimed than the result of an . is forethought 
Of late years we have seen no Amneris to compare with It is not merely that Mme. d’Alvarer is gifted with a N s she w t erest as a figure , e stage 
that of Mme. d’ Alvarez voice of phenomenal compass, quality and power, The un pu perhaps, yet truly opulent. Her gestures th 
It would be a pleasure to speak of the many excellent usual fact is that she is not only an accomplished singer f a royal womar 
features of Mme. d’Alvarez’s performance, but this is not but a sterling musician in the interpretation of her roles Her scenes in the ll cf the palace first scene fo 
now possible Suffice it to say, that in the broad concep and underlying her exceptional intelligence is a wealth of fourth act. was sung as it had neve fore been sung a 
tion of the part and in the nuances of vocal and dramatic emotion and dramatic power, a grand manner in the delivery this theatre, or at least in many - n Rostor And ther 
af xpression her imperson neris stands far above of amorous or heroic music, which had almost been thought how nobly the music stood fort What sweep and grandeur 
those admired or endur ing last twenty years lost to the younger generation of opera singers f utterance! What clementa! pow Amneris was 6 rt 
in her passion No w ler that the audience *at engrossed 
through every moment of ti scene N ‘ er that Mux 
Alvarez wae recalled half a r t - i he : 
had fallen Welcome, indee Lh sing midst 
toston Transcript 
MMI DALVAREZ’S AMNERIS 
is New Cor \ Hice I 
A I Hee ] 
Last t's ert \ ‘ at Cy I 
brought Mme lA the t of A ‘ 
tir Few cof $a ' we ‘ 
this Yet it t fte t h site “ 
n k t as ‘ wit ar sopran 
rt n ti standa ertor 
So Mme, d’Alv t- piahe w 
she filled eve t ement f the gave 
e into the tw s ‘ there was t 2 Ww t 
be beyor awe Ir er g seene the f t 
f the fourth t se pire x na ¢ 
evening is such a laree etios ; wet 
> perfectly tue R . , ; 
- with such mus r , h v 
power 1 luce by 0 the 
Mime. d’Alvarez's leligt \ t the 
a er thy be ee x essing 
th the " ’ e ‘ : : 
evoked the ! f t ‘ rf we ‘ 
pres ¢ : t w gt mn the way west 
tones a x r < wit R at ‘ 
wave wit the at effect HW { giat 
s ret 1 i regist : q 
gle for tg t a? wit 
ss of powe { ‘ ¢ 
ird to ig K M \ € 
oice 
stor ost 
YALVAREZ DOMI rES IN AMSON 
(impart ¢ RAL Baw Perrorma 
Marg t Aly Edoa iri-Fontata w 
gain the leader f e performance f Sameon and 
h” last night at the Boston Opera House rilliant 
formance, bot n iv i evement and in total « t 
Mme. d'Alvare rengthens her rf tier 6 at artist 
ach time she appea nt tage. Her great ie i 
* only part t her o ' ' I tior song. she 
everthelers ' ft t tf f ger | r 
es not aban-dlor e f emotior 
tp PeRroRMan 
lier ert af t i 
each eta ad tion t r 
ante sh He es M \ . . sey 
Saint-Saéns "i ¢ f ' « { 
ch ‘ niger 5 ‘ ‘ 
{ the best placed 1 e opera se 
‘ . , iG 
: past 
: : rt ta ¢ y 
‘ de k ' a : 
ye } " i ‘ 
sit w s! ght ef P 
' r ‘ ng ed ‘ x 
‘ “ t t ( P P 
ous © n wh ; , s ‘ 
verage contralt In the seer with the High Prices M 
Danges——Mme. d'A kalble ‘ 
bursts f pase te ee g ' er ertaint ‘ 
‘ MPI ti A “ 
And Mme. d’Aivares is eneentios olishe 
ctress Se * rathe . g t ' ther wise f A ent 
“nd appropriately, he eme ust night a feted 
always gracefu ‘ at Sa m6 agitation t able 
nd open to explar ' ‘ ld rea clieve tt 
power of the »« ere ‘ ber whet the ‘ 
Hebrews to her feet 
Roston Post 
IL. TROVATORI 5 
Mme d’Alvarer made heen impres 
role The splendor { her a hee gratef . 
sized in Boston. and a he 
“ * ‘loquence as an interprete 
os It is rarely ou a ree ‘ so ak " ge 
rarely that a singe {« accomplishments is 
f in everything that neerns musicodramat 
3 arez” 4 is an exceedingly imore e fe 
best however dramatically she sings t 





remains mistress of t situation Her voice never slips out 


ne i2 
Photo by Mrs. I. C. Fairchild MARGARITA D’ALVAREZ f her control, and her dramatics never become the ranting 


or howling that many singers substitute for true eloquence 
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White Dawn is Stealing,” “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water,” ‘The Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung 
by J. Louis Shenk, Y. W. C. A. Assembly Hall, Day- 
ton, Ohio, November 6, 1913. 

—“I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” “Far Off I Hear a 
1913. Lover's Flute” (songs), sung by William A. Rhodes, 
(song), sung by Mrs. Philio United Presbyterian Church, Ingram, Pa., December 
Seattle, Wash., Novem- 4, 1913. 

“T Hear a Thrush at Eve,” “The Moon Drops Low” 
(songs), sung by Will R. Rhodes, Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 7, 1913. 

Chadwick, George Whitefield—‘‘Thou Art So Like a 
Flower” (song), sung by Helen Meseritz, Carnegie 
Hall studio, New York, December 7, 1913. 

—‘Were I a Prince Egyptian” (song), sung by George 
Harold Miller, Dillenbeck Hall, December 4, 1913. 

-“Miss Nancy’s Gown” (chorus), sung by the Mac- 
Dowell Club chorus, Seattle, Wash., November 2}, 
1913. 

Clough-Leighter, H. 


for Y¢ (song), 
Lincoln, Neb., No- 


urrie Jacobs—"“Jest 
@ by Elizabe 
nber 15, 1913 
“A Perfect Day” 
W. C. A. Christmas concert, 
ool, Albion, Idaho, December 12, 
“Playing Make-Believe” 
MacDowell Club, 
ber 24, 1913. 
nan, Charles Wakefield 
Helen Hinkle, 
December 9, 1913. 
uth Sea” sung by Grant 
Hammond Country Club, Hammond, Ind., De- 


a Wearyin’ 
th Eastwood Luce, 


sung by Boys’ Glee Club, 
Albion State Normal 


(song), 


Gearheart, 


“! Hear a° Thrush at Eve” 
(song), sung by Woman’s Club, Cin- 
cinnati, Chio. 

“Tdylls 


Had] 


of the S« (songs), 
cember 4, 1913 
Melody in G Fiat 
land, Central State 
rmal School 
17, 1913. 
Passed a Stately 
“IT Cannot Sing to 
ling,” “The Mo 


( rlo Bangs, 


Pearl Row 
Central 
Decem- 


played by 
School recital, 
Mich., 


(piano), 
Normal 
Mount Pleasant, 


“My Lover He Comes on the Ski” 
Frances Ingram, Women’s Musical 
Club, Winnipeg, Man., November 10,, 1913. 
—‘Who Knows” (song), sung by Genevieve Peck, 
Rose City Park Club, Portland, Ore., October. 13, 1913. 
—“Across the Fields to Anne” (cantata), sung by the 
MacDowell Club Chorus, Seattle, Wash., November 
1913. 

Adolph M.—“Homage to Rubinstein,” “Exulta- 
tion” (piano), played by Alice Powers Ruth, Brim- 
field, Ohio, December 2, 1913. 


Cavalcade,” “A Moonlight 
“The White Dawn 
mn Drops Low” (songs), sung 
Manuscript Society concert, 
New York, December 8, 1913. 
he Land of the Sky Blue Water” (violon- 
Frederick Preston Search, the Ari- 
Music, Ariz., December 3, 24, 
Forster, 


Thee,” (song), sung by 


iwin 
val Arts Club, 
Pheenix, 


“Far Off I Hear a 
Mesa,” “The 


‘hrush at Eve,” 


Found Him on the 
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—“Homage to Rubinstein,” “Exultation,” played by 
Alice Powers Ruth, Rootstown, Ohio, December 5, 
1913. 
—“Epigram,” op. 77 (organ), played by George Brush, 
Presbyterian Church, Carbondale, Ill., December 7, 
1913. 
—“Postlude,” op. 62, No. 3; “Epigram,” op. 77; “Noc- 
turne,” op. 77 (organ), played by Lucy Andrews, F'rst 
Baptist Church, Memphis, Tenn., December 5, 1913. 
Frysinger, J. F.—“Traumlied” (organ), played by Roland 
Diggle, the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Quincy, 
Ill., November 30, 1913. 
—“Reverie” (organ), played by William J. Kraft, De- 
partment of Education lectures, Erasmus Hall High 
School, Brooklyn, November 30, 1913. 
—“Reverie” (organ), played by William J. Kraft, City 
of New York Department of Education public lec- 
tures, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, De- 
cember 7, 1913. 
Gilbert, Henry M.—“Comedy Overture” (orchestra), 
_ played by the New York Philharmonic Society, Car- 
negie Hall, New York, December 7, 1913. 
—“Negro Episode” (piano), played by Wm. Spencer 
Johnson, Quincy, Ill, December 13, 1913. 


Gilberte, Hallett—“Serenade” (song), sung by Letitia Gal- 


laher, Town Hall, Nahant, Mass., August 21, 1913. 
—*Phyllis” (song), sung by Vivian Eccles, Von Klen- 
ner studio musicale, New York, November 30, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Grace Spingarm, 
Carnegie Hall studio, New York, December 7, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, 
Montclair, N. J., November 26, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie 
Sherry’s, New York, December 2, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie 
Toledo, Ohio, December 4, 1913. 
—“Two' Roses” (song), sung by 
Worcester, Mass., December 7, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by 
Portland, Me., December 8, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie 
Providence, R. I., December 9, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie 
Springfield, Mass., December 10, 1913. 

— “Two Roses” (song), sung by Marie 
Chicago, Ill, December 14, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by 
Boston, Mass., December 17, 1913. 
—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund, 
Wayne, Pa., October 9, 1913. 

—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund, 
Oswego, N. Y., October 29, 1913. 

—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund, 
Brooklyn, N: Y., November 12, 1913. 

—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund 
Forty-@ighth Street Theatre, New York, November 
30, 1913. 

—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund, 
Newark, N. J., December 8, 1913. 

—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Gay Donaldson, Can- 
ton, Ohio, December 9, 1913. 

—-“Two Roses” (song) sung by Mathilde Hallam Mc- 
Lawee, New York, December 16, 1913. 

—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Jennie Hall Buck- 
hout, Chiro, N. Y., October 26, 1913. 

—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Jennie Hall Buck- 
hout, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 19, 1913. 

—“Two Roses” (song), sung by Jennie Hall Buck- 
hout, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 22, 1913. 

Hawley, Charles Beach—“Awake to Love” (song), sung 
by Horatio Rench, Aeolian Hall studio, New York, 
November 25, 1913. 

—“Nature’s Lullaby” (chorus), sung by the Choral 
Club of Hartford, Parsons’ Theatre, Hartford, Conn., 
December 8, 1913. 

—“Unrequited” (song), sung by Vera Downs, Mac- 
Dowell Club concert, Seattle, Wash., November 24, 
1913. 


Rappoid, 
Rappold, 
Marie Rappold, 
Marie Rappold, 
Rappold, 
Rappold, 
Rappold, 


Marie Rappold, 


1 Weet 34th Street, New York Homer, Sydney—*A Banjo Song” (song), sung by Martha 
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S. Steele, Pittsburgh Athletic Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., December 7, 1913. 
—“A Banjo Song” (song), 
Woman’s Club musicale, Cincinnati, 
9, 1913. 
—“Uncle Rome” (song), sung by Emilio de Gogorza, 
Rubinstein Club concert, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
December 9, 1913. 
—‘“Requiem” (song), sung by George Harold Miller, 
Dillenbeck Hall, Kansas City, Mo., December 4, 1913. 
La Forge, Frank—“Like the Rosebud,” “Expectancy” 
(songs), a by Frances Alda, Kentucky College, 
Danville, Ky., November 19, 1913. 
—"Like the Rose! mud,” 
Frances Alda, Missouri 
November 21, 1913. 
—‘“Like the Rosebud” “Expectancy” 
by Frances Alda, Hippodrome, 
23, 1913. 
—“To a Violet,” “Serenade” (cello), played by Gutia 
Casini, Miss Beard’s School, East Orange, N. J., No 
vember 23, 1913. 
—‘Romance” (piano), played by the composer, Mon 
day salon, Washington Hotel, Newark, N. J., Novem- 
ber 24, 1913. 
—“Retreat” (cello), played by Gutia Casini, Monday 
salon, Washington Hotel, Newark, N. J., November 
24, 1913. 
—“Romance” (piano), 
field Theatre, Plainfield, 
—"Serenade” (cello), 





sung by Helen Hinkle, 
Ohio, December 


“Expectancy” (songs), sung by 
Athletic Club, St. Louis, Mo., 


(songs), sung 
New York, November 


played by the composer, Plain- 
N. J., 1913. 
played by Gutia Casini, Plain 
field Theatre, Plainfield, N. J.. December 2, 1913. 
—"Like the Rosebud,” “Expectancy” (songs), sung by 
Frances Alda, Plainfield Theatre, Plainfield, N. J.. De 
cember 2, 1913. 
—“Like the Rosebud,” 
by Frances Alda, San 
1913. 
—“Romance” 
Mount, Arts and Letters, 
Drawing Room, December 10, 1913. 
Lang, Margaret Ruthven—‘“Irish Love Song” (song), sung 
by Molly Byerly Wilson, British Colony social gather- 


December 2, 


“Expectancy” 
Antonio, Tex., 


(songs), sung 
December 4, 


Mrs. William B. 
New Century 


(piano), 
Society of 


played by 


ing, Berlin, November 7, 1913. 
~—-“Irish Mother’s Lullaby” (song), sung by Phyllis 
Dearborn, studio recital, Worcester, Mass., December 


4, 1913. 

—‘Irish Love Song” (song), sung by Florence Bliss, 
studio recital, Worcester, Mass., December 4, 1913. 
MacDowell, Edward A.—“To a Water Lily,” “Witches’ 

Dance” (piano), played by Alice Powers Ruth, Brim- 


field, Ohio, December 2, 1913. 

is —“To a Water Lily,” “Witches’ Dance” (piano), 
played by Alice Powers Ruth, Rootstown, Ohio, De 
cember 5, 1913. 
-~-“Shadow Dance” (piano), played by Jack Lloyd 
Crouch, studio recital, Kansas City, Mo., December 


5, 1913, 
—“The Sea” (song), sung by Dudley Buck, Aeolian 
Hall studio, New York, December 16, 1913. 


Parker, Horatio—‘Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind” 
(chorus), sung by the Hartford Choral Club, Hart- 
ford, Conn., December 8, 1913. 

“The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest” 


(chorus), sung by the Columbia School Chorus, Lou- 
ise St. John Westervelt, director, Music Asso 
ciation’s concert, Hamlin Park, December 
21, 1913. 
Rogers, James Hotchkiss—“Sonata in E minor” (organ), 
. John’s Lutheran Church, 


Civic 
Chicago, 


played by Clarence Eddy, St 
Chicago, December 10, 1913. 
—“The Star” (song), sung by Edna Strong Hatch, 
Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio, November 25, 1913 
—“The Two Clocks” (chofus), sung by the Musical 
Art Society, Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., December 5, 1913. 

—“The Snow Storm” (song), sung by the Mozart So 
ciety Chorus, Hotel Astor, New York, December 17, 
1913. 

Saltet, Mary Turner—“The Time of May” 

by Grace Spingarm, Carnegie Hall studio, 
December 7, 1913. 
—“The Cry of Rachel” (song), sung by Mrs. T. F. 
Byrd, studio recital, Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing, New York, December 16, 1913. 
—“Sweet Chrysanthemum” (song), 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, Portland, Ore., 
1913. 

Whiting, Arthur—“A Birthday” 
Miller, Wednesday Matinee Musical Club, 
Tex., November 26, 1913. 

—*“A Birthday” (song), sung by Christine Miller, Or- 
pheus Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 4, 1913. 
—“A Birthday” (song), sung by Christine Miller, the 
_ Nevin Club, Corsicana, Tex., November 29, 1913. 
—“A Birthday” (song), sung by Christine Miller, Mu- 
sic Study Club, Birmingham, Ala., December 2, 1913. 


(song), sung 
New York, 


sung by Eva Gil, 


December 0 


(song), sung by Christine 
Marlin, 


tr 
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Yost, Gaylord—‘Berceuse,"’ “Dance Caprice” (violin), 
played by Seward Craig, Bourbon, Ind., December 13, 
1913. 





BERLIOZ HERO AT PHILHARMONIC. 


Hie Overture Dwarfs Rest of Program—Intermission a 
Concert Too Long. 


New York, on Friday afternoon, Feb- 
6, the Philharmonic Society was 
through the depths and shoals of the following 
um with Conductor Josef Stransky at the helm: 
.. Bizet 
.. Debussy 
.- Berlioz 
. Goldmark 
conception of the Bizet suite differs 
ably from the reading of the Parisian conductors, 
have the composer's ideas, Perhaps the 
and fortes and sudden accents would 
1 New York audience than the more 
rate performance of Josef Stransky is. The applause 
vhich greeted each movement by the suite may have con- 
vinced the that his readings were acceptable. 
rlioz in justaposition with Debussy brings into prom:- 
j amd weakness of both those eminent 
Serlioz had the harmonic wealth 
y had the virility, vitality, breadth 
France would then have some 


t Carnegie Hall, 


orchestra of the 


l'un taune 


Romain overture 
ing sympnony.. 


onductor "s 


umably, 
1 pianissimos 


acc eptabie to 


conductor 


» the strength 
ch composers, If 
Debuss 
Berlioz! 
Wagner among her great men, 

Le Carnaval Romain” overture, however, was easily 

st distinguished composition on the program, and 
The Gold- 
irk symphony was admirably played. are 50 
in which the tonal beauty of solo instru- 
its can be heard that this “Rustic Wedding” symphony 

icularly suitable for an orchestra containing so many 


lo instrumentalists 


ren 
f Debussy; if 
and power ol 


ing like a French 


ent orchestra did it ample justice. 


There 


magnifi 


passages 


haps so many persons would not have left the con 
room before the last movement of the symphony if 
y prolonged intermission in the mid 


tedious and undul 


of the program had been cut in half. 


is so much valuable time wasted in waiting? 


Young Violinist in Chicago Concert. 


Stephen presented Ilse Niemack, a brilliant 
jlinist, in recital at the Fine Arts The- 
Monday evening, February 9. Marion 


American vit 
ro, IIL, 


tante, assisted 


he program: 
. Wieniawski 


tlse Niemack 
.Haydn 
Haydn 
.. Charpentier 
.. Pitt 


founteous Sun 


ient Husbandman (Bescons) 
*aolo and Franceseca).... 
Mr. Green. 


yneerto . Mendelssohn 


lise Niemack 


vicor BENHAM pPunist 
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A Stei Soas Management Albert Bennett 
davon soseStgiracsA Som Ms Roe Baa Sees 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


SAMETINI 


Holland’s Greatest Violinist 


Mabel McKinley 


SOPRANO 
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Concert Recital 
Oratorio 


For open dates and other 
information, address 


The Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











In Tyme of Olde (Jester Cycle).............-..4- -- Bantock 

She Rested by the Broken Brook.............. s<oACabaidige: Taylor 

Don’t Ceare Carpenter 
. Green. 

Serenade ........ 

DOOR cascves 

Hejre Kati.. 


. Schubert-Remenyi 


Iise Niemack. 





Elenore Altman Piano Recital, February 14. 


At Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday evening, Febru 
ary 14, Elenore Altman, 
whose artistic piano playing 
has frequently been praised 
in the columns of the Mu- 
SICAL Courter, will give a 
recital, playing the follow- 
ing comprehensive program : 
Sonata, op. 26, A flat major, 

Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 58, B minor..Chopin 
Intermezzo, op. 118, E flat 


Capriccio, op. 76, B minor, 
rahms 
Novellette, op. 21, F sharp 
major S 
Legende, op. 
major 
Caprice, op. 


t 
Paderewsk: 
14, G major, 
aderewski 


op. 29, 


ELENORE ALTMAN, Valse Impromptu, 
at major.,......Stojowski 


Pianist B fi 





When Mother Is Away. 


Gerville Reache, now appearing in the Middle West with 
the National Opera Company, of Canada, was on two oc- 
casions compelled to leave her sons at home this winter. 
Previously Paul and George had accompanied her every- 
where, but recently both of them developed what to a fond 
mother looked like a serious case of sneezing, and the star 


decided that the home atmosphere was less germ laden’ 


than that of a Pullman drawing room. 

Paul, as leader of the infant faction, rebelled against his 
mother’s tyrannical decision, which will not, however, make 
him lose the world championship as juvenile globe trot- 
ter, but he finally allowed himself to be placated when 
Dr. Rambaud, Mme. Gerville-Reache’s husband, promised 











MME, GERVILLE REACHE’S HUSBAND, DR. RAMBAUD, AND 
HER TWO SONS, PAUL AND GEORGE, JR. 


to let the children, just before bed time, hear phonograph 
records of the arias that mother was singing a thousand 
miles away. The photograph shown herewith represents 
the group listening to mother’s voice. 





Friendly Sons of St. Patrick Concert. 


The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick Glee Club, Wilbur A. 
Luyster, conductor, gave its first public recital at Hotel 
Astor, New York, Monday evening, February 2, Victor 
Herbert, honorary vice-president and musical adviser of 
the club, had rehearsed it in many of its selections. The 
soloists were John Finnegan, tenor, and Marion Morrison, 
harpist. Supper and dancing followed the concert. 

The program follows: 

Boys of Wexford.. f Traditional 
Believe Me If All Those Radeoring Young Charms (Traditional), 
Moore 
Glee Club. 
Humoresque . 
Spring Song 


. Dvorak 
. Mendelesoba 
Aria from La Boheme Pucinni 
John Finnegan. 
An Irish Folk Song... Sua teu obs i 
Little Irish Girl... 
Cruiskeen Lawn 


. Foote 


Glee Club. 
Drink to Me Only With Thine me oo. 
Come Back to Erin an 
In Dublin's Fair City....... 

Glee Club. 


«Traditional 


pS pe mr Poe Peer eee ..Cruoch 
Last Rose of Summer 


Molly Bawn 
The Low Backed Car.. 
Killarney . res 
"John Fieseen, 
Oft in the Stilly Night (Moore).. 
The Hail of the Friendly Sons (Clarke). 


Stevenson 
. Herbert 





Macfarlane Plays Municipal Organ. 


Will C. Macfarlane, city organist of Portland, Me., has 
under his contro! a magnificent organ, costing $60,000, pre- 
sented by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the Philadelphia publisher, 
to his native city, in memory of his friend, Herman Kotz- 
schmar, the composer, whose “Te Deum” is a popular 
favorite with church choirs. The organ is placed in the 
auditorium of the new City Hall, and is much in use in 
regular free recitals given by Mr. Macfarlane, and for 
other events, including matinees for school children, paid 
evening concerts, etc. A booklet containing a picture of 
the organ, of the City Hall, and specifications of the large 
instrument, has been issued, and is obtainable on request. 





Wagner Program at People’s Symphony Concert. 


Sunday afternoon, February 15, at 3.15 o'clock, Franz X. 
Arens will conduct the following program of Wagner mu- 
sic, at Carnegie Hall, New York, with Frank Croxton, bass, 
soloist : 


Prelude to Meistersinger. 
Prelude to Lohengrin. 
Oh, Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star (Tannhauser). 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey (Gétterdimmerung), 
Albumblatt (transcription for string orchestra), 

By C. E. Le Massena 
Wotan’s Farewell to Brunhilde and Fire Magic (The Valkyries). 
Prelude to Parsifal. 
Kaisermarsch. 





Amateur Theatricals. 


Cynthia—Dorothy and Gladys are going to sing a solo 
now. 

Mrs. Gay—Why, how can they sing a solo? 

Cynthia—Oh, Gladys has no voice-—Woman’s 
Companion. 


Home 











M. H. HANSON 


announces that he has 
re-engaged 


OTTILIE 
METZGER 


The Famous Hamburg Contralto 


after her anticipated colossal success 
at St. Louis, for two more 
seasons. 


(1914-15, 1915-16) 
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Claussen’s Wagnerian Roles. 

Julia Claussen, the Swedish contralto, ever since her 
first appearance with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
has attracted much favorable notice from the press. 

Following are a few references to her delineation of such 
roles as Ortrud and Brunnhilde: 


Julia Claussen, the Swedish contralto, of whom so much has 


been heard, made her 
und histrionic creation 


Her Ortrud proved a vocal 
impressiveness and 


local debut. 


ef genuine importance, 








JULIA CLAUSSEN AS ORTRUD. 


her delivery of the course being charged with dramatic fervor 
and fecling. Her voice is full and rounded in appearance, she is 
regal ard commanding, and he acting is full of character._-Even 
ing Telegraph, Philadelphia, February 10, 1913 

The evening performance introduced to Philadelphia, Julia 
Claussen, the Swedish mezzo-soprano and brought a very large au 


dience to hear audience was the largest which 


“Lohengrin.” The 
gathered here on Saturday night, and the 


worthy of it Mme 


has ever performance 





s a whole was wel Claussen proves to be a 


find for Mr. Dippel She has a very big 





her as an exceptional artist. Her voice is distinctly soprano and 
her delivery of the Vaikyrie’s cry was such as to hold any audience 
through the excellence of tone and the dramatic quality she im- 
parted to what she did—Evening Star, Philadelphia, February 14, 
1913. 





A capable cast that included the great Claussen and the equally 
great Whitehill as its particular stars. 
cave when Whitehill or momentary 
sions of interest by some passage of particular vocal lustre. For 
Daily Trib- 


Tedium reigned unrelieved 
Claussen commanded expres- 
that is what the public wants—vocal 
November 28, 1913 


display.—Chicago 
une, 


Without wishing to make invidious comparisons, we would hold 
1p Mr. Whitehill, the Wotan of the cast, and M 
Brunnhilde, as models to students who aspire to Wagnerian inter 


pretations.—The Record-Herald, 


Claussen, its 








Chicago November 28, 1913 


Mme 
Norse temperament and the pow 
of the Valkyrie Brunnhilde. She 


2 somewhat 


Claussen is a statuesque Brunnhilde and she has just that 
rful vocal equipment for the rol 
sang the cry, “Ho-yo, to-ho,” at 
slower tempo than we are accustomed to hear it, but 
it was true to pitch and clear, and made a rousing effect Chicage 
Examiner, November 28, 1913 

It is needless to go into past history, for, regardless of the great 
B;unnh I 


imagination to picture 





artists of other days, we have here now the 


Mme 
forth the thing and 


present in Claussen, the woman with 


he gorgeous voice to carry the meaning int 


the farthest corner of the hall.—The Chicago Evening Post, No 
vember 28, 1913 
Julia Claussen as Prunnhilde again proved herself to be an in 


comparable and ome that Chicago delights to honor—The 


Music News 


artist 


December 5 1913 (Advertisement 


Strube’s New Work Creates Deep Impression. 


Gustav Strube’s recent composition, “Poem An‘ique,” 


for violin, created a sensation at its premiere performance 


in Baltimore last week. It was played by Mr. Strube at 
the manuscript concert of the Florestan Club, an organiza 
tion composed of the leading musicians of the city. The 


poem is written for orchestra, but the accompanimem 


played from a piano score. This composition, written in 
a broad style, seems certain to rank with the best of Mr 
Strube’s compositions, and will make a valuable acquisition 
to the violin literature. 

Mr. Strube, formerly first violinist and assistant con 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, resigned that 
position to accept the chair of harmony and composition 
at the Peabody. Since taking up his residence in Balti- 
more he has become an important factor in the music life 
of the city, where he has also been appointed conductor of 
the orchestra of the Peabody Conservatory of Music. He 
has also accepted the appointment to the faculty of the 
summer school of the Peabody, which will be in session 
from July 1 to August 12. 
opportunity for the many 
by other 


This will offer an excellent 
musicians, who are prevented 
xccupations from studying in the winter, to re 





comparatively unknown songs of the Elizabethan period. 
In transcribing Tablature the compiler 
found the accompaniments as they stood to be unsuitable 
for the piano. modern 

however, kept as closely as possible to the original char- 


from the Lute 


Writing for the instrument he 


acteristics, which, as he very truly constitute the 


of the Elizabethan age. 


says, 
charm of the music 


Harold Bauer Returning to America. 
It is announced that arrangements have been complete: 


for Harold Bat 
America, to return 


r, the famous pianist, who now is touring 


during the months of November and 





HAROLY BAUER 


December of thi ear for a series of engagements wi 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


It is understood that Mr. Bauer will play with this fa 











mous orchestra in many of the prin ipal cities of th 
East and Middle West. 
Zee Fulton’s Detroit Success. 
Zoe Fulton was the tralt loist in “The Messiah, 
January 17, at D Mich., and her appearance ther 











ezrzo-sopre r of . ‘ . . " . ede cated ‘ e . . +8. of. enneet 
— prano voice Of ceive the inspiration and coaching of one of America’s was a distinct umph. The Armory in which the cert 
onsiderable range; her scale is even and it maintains the mezzo ‘ ' ‘ ‘ udience bei . 
, . 2 a ae $ foremost Composers, was given was h ed apacity e audience Deing very 
yuality all the way down while in the upper registers it is clear ‘ 
and true.—The Evening Star, February 10, 1913 enthusiastic and appreciative 
— The following notice is culled from the News Tribune 
Interest was directed, of course, principally to the work of Julia Elizabethan Love Songs. of Detroit: 
Claussen, as Brunnhilde This uncommon soprano has interested aga ‘ Zoe Fulton, forme ma na tralte with the Al Opera 
us from the first and her work in this role but intensified the ex Boosey & Co. announce the recent issue of a second cag , aoa ge Se She 
a alas ompany m h pr mpress 
cellent opinion we have held of her volume of Elizabethan love songs, edited and arranged poy pis Flock.” an‘ the | 1¢ “He Was Despised —o 
’ ilde a rele which taxes tl ang ad > vocalizatio : P 7 ‘ r , al , herself ‘ ‘ 
Brunnhilde is a rele w me e¢ range and the vocalization with piano accompaniment by Frederick Keel. This is a omer to local fields, Miss Fulton endeared herself e hear 
f any one and the clarity of tone, the certainty of execution, the é , bl ‘ ed f i) bh prety eg Fr enere: Siroe 
“ae t ‘ly publicatio ‘viving as it does oblivion these of U ge ence d 
forcefulness with which she estayed the role could not but mark imely pu ca n, reviving @ rom yIVION 
1 


Announcement Extraordinary 


GRAND TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 
Season 1914-15 


WILLY 
BURMESTER 


Exclusive Management: M.H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Notable Concert by Springfield Clubs. 


Two Springfield (Mass.) organizations, the Orpheus 
Club, John J. Bishop, conductor, and the Municipal Or- 
chestra, Andries Cornelissen, director, gave a notable con- 

ert in that city’s new auditorium, Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 27. 

Marie Kaiser, soprano, and Irma Seydel, violinist, were 
the soloists. 

The Springfield Homestead of January 28 gives the fol- 
lowing comprehensive report: 

\ll the qualities that go toward making for perfection in choral 

rk—intelligence, enthusiasm, beauty of tone, abundance of volume, 
attention to detail and above all a conductor who is a first-class 
musician, were united to a large degree in the concert of the Or- 
lub given before an audience of 2,500 in the auditorium last 
concert in the forty years’ history of the 


It was the 139th 
result achteved fully justified all the time and energy 


Director John J. Bishop, the singers and others in 


ub, and the 

vended by 
terested 

With thirty 
ndividual 


members of the Municipal orchestra playing in three 
numbers and the accompaniments to four choral works, 
nd with the reappearance of one of the soloists, Irma Seydel, the 
ylinist, the concert seemed more like a local affair than any 

cal event held in some time, The result was decidedly 
Marie Kaiser, a charming soprano, was 


ditable to Springfield 


the other soloist. 
the direction of Arnold Cornelissen, opened 


“Rosamunde” overture, Schubert's delightful 


The orchestra, unde 
he pr 

mposition being given a good reading and being played with fine 
delicacy The detail work, despite the scarcity of rehearsals, was 
1 distinct credit to the orchestra. The club and Mr. Bishop made 
their first appearance in George Chadwick's effective “Ecce jam noc- 
tis.” This hymn, one of the finest compositions by an American 
omposer, was sung effectively, the fine balance of the chorus being 
his qualities as a con- 


ram with the 


Bishop showed 
His control of the orches- 
tra in this and the other numbers was perfect 

One of the boasts of the Orpheus Club is that it presents artists to 
Sffingfield before they have received their due recognition in metro 
politan music circles, Last night was no exception, for Marie Kaiser, 
1 soprano of undoubted merit, delighted with her beautiful voice 
She has a pleasing manner, which, coupled with the pure, flute-like 
quality of her voice, won the audience completely. 

The fine a capella, that is, unaccompanied, work of the chorus in 
Mair’s “Suomi’s Song’ was equalled only by his singing in Brahms’ 
“Lullaby.” \ double quartet composed “« Ck Hest GQ D 
Slayton, E. D. Smith, H. C. Wright, W. G. Chamberlain, W. B 
Marsh, E. P. Hadley and M. R. Marsh had a prominent part in the 
The secret of a chorus’ success lies in each member having 
eye on the director all the time, and both eyes most 

This is the reason the was able to sing 
delightful slumber song at an even, sustained pianissimo 
end and without once anticipating their leader’s 


vident throughout. Mr. 


luctor and a musician of the first rank 


former 
: east one 
f the time chorus 
Brahms’ 
from beginning to 
beat 
between these two numbers Irma Seydel played her first number, 
Paganini’s brilliant “Concerto No. 1." Such remarkable technic as 
is rare among the best players of the in- 
technic and plays with ex 
Song” was a well earned 
played Marquarre’s “Claire de Lune,” a 
Wiensawski's difficult “Obertass,” as her 
The last was with more purity of 
Mr. Bishop was the accom- 
divided honors with Miss Seydel. 
made its second appearance in two short but de 
Arnold Cornelissen’s beautiful “Vision Pastorale” 
and the well known Luigini “Ballet Egyptienne.” Mr. Cornelissen 
mposed a much more skillful work than the “Scene de Balet,” 
me time ago, and one of considerable merit. It is an im 
with many of the peculiarities of the modern 
Yet it never sacrifices melody and beauty for 
is extremely expressive of a pensive mood, this effect 
scored for muted 
The 
the composition was immediately recognized by the audi 
composer bow his acknowledgments 


The number was repeated 


this young violinist has, 
strumen Seydel has 


pression vuilmore’s dainty “Slumber 


encore The violinist 
Haydn 


laicr offerings 


Menuet” and 
played much 
tone than any of the other numbers 
anist and 
lhe rchestra 


lightful selections, 


picture 
nposition 
being 


{ largely by the composition 


» horn, 


a muted trumpet, wood-winds and triangle. 
ence, which demanded that the 
This was its first performance 
gave the chorus an opportunity 
This is a delightfully vigorous 
ber and was sung with all the necessary spirit. Charles Gilbert 
Dvoraék’s ever popular “Hyumor- 
Spross has cleverly arranged the 


and that the number be repeated 


Bliss’ “A Plainsman’s Song” 


w it had volume in abundance 


masterly arfangement of 
Was ng exquisitely Mr 
that the basses are first heard over the humming ac- 


companiment of the other voices, then the tenors take the melody 
and finally the full chorus breaks into a fortissimo.. The first part 
was repeated as an encore. Dudley Buck’s setting of “At Sea,” a 
part of Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” was the concluding number. 





Musin’s Method of Teaching Violin. 


Ovide Musin claims by his method to be able greatly to 
lessen the time ordinarily spent in mastering the technic of 
the violin, Knowing that any number of years are sup- 
posed to be necessary for the acquirement of technic and 
bow control, which enable violinists to make creditable 
appearances in public, a Musicat Courter representative 
proposed to investigate Musin’s claims, and proceeded 
forthwith to his school, 51 West Seventy-sixth street, New 
York. In a few moments’ chat with this renowned “artist 
virtuoso,” it became clear that a condensation of the 
knowledge and experience of such a master (covering as 
it does a period of over forty-five years, counting from 
the beginning of his studies) would save a student many 
false leads and waste of time and energy. Were all the 
nonessentials eliminated, and the mind and energy con- 
centrated on essentials, which Musin has proved through 
long experience, desired results would inevitably ‘follow if 
systematically followed. It would be like motoring along 
a smooth highway, that had been originally blazed by the 
pioneers, where the impenetrable forests, indefinite wind- 
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ing trails, rocks, precipices, impediments of all sorts, had 
all been laid low and straightened out and bridged over, 
by succeeding generations of experts, till ready for smooth 
and rapid going. 

Musin calls his method “the science of violin playing 
in a nutshell.” Now, as to the results of his system, 
Musin has proved to all the world by his own playing 
what he can do; but what has he proved by his teaching? 
One of his pupils states: “Under one teacher I have been 
studying volumes of exercises for the last six years with 
feeble results, and I find that one single exercise given 
me by Mr. Musin has done more to give strength and sup- 
pleness to my right arm than three and one-half volumes 
of bowing exercises of another well known teacher. And 
so with shifting. In a few such exercises.by Mr. Musin 
I get more help than from volumes of shifting exercises 
by another teacher.” 

Of half a dozen young violinistss who came to Musin 
after studying from four to six years with teachers in 





MAP OF CANADA SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM WHICH SOME OF THE PUPILS OF 
ALEXANDER SAVINE CAME, 


Europe, each and every one exclaimed: “How I have 
wasted my time; had I come to you three or four years 
ago, I would now be a concert player!” 

The records kept by the Royal Conservatory of Liege 2f 
the work of its professors and pupils show that about 
three years was the average time taken for Musin to turn 
out violinists for the professional career, with a repertoire 
comprising the concertos, sonatas and morceaux de genre 
of the classic masters, ancient and modern, with knowledge 
of the true style, authentic movements, phrasing and ali 
that pertains to purity in the art. Paris managers sent 
to Musin regularly every year for his pupils to fill posi- 
tions such as concertmaster of the Lamoureux Concerts, 
solo violin with the Opera at Nice, etc., which they ob- 
tained over half a hundred competitors. 

American pupils appear with success in public after only 
a year or so under Musin’s instruction; a number of his 
pupils, scattered over the United States and Canada, are 
teaching his method with excellent success. 

There is another thing which Musin’s pupils do—i, e., 
they memorize. For example, a young lady came to him 
less than ten months ago, a superficial player only. In 
these few months she acquired the technic with which to 
rendér in a highly satisfactory manner, and from memory. 
thirty-one concert. pieces, including several . concertos, 
sonatas and pieces such as the “Perpetual Motion” of 
Paganini, besides all the technical exercises and scales. 

It is really remarkable what Musin’s pupils accomplish 
in a very brief period of study with him. His system is 
unique in several respects, and from the evidence one mu:t 
admit that he certainly must have analyzed, classified and 
condensed all the essentials and eliminated all that is use- 
less and unproductive, and thus formed a method which 
is the science of violin playing in a nutshell. 

While Musin uses any number of his own studies and 
exercises, composed especially for specific purposes, he 
says: “Every aspiring violinist, irrespective of nationality 
and creed, must draw from the fountain head of knowledge 
of the art, brought to perfection by the old masters. No 
inventor of new methods of today has or can improve on 
the ‘Corelli, Tartini ’Art.del Arco,’ or on Rode, Kreutzer, 
Fiorillo, Baillot, or Paganini, masters all, who proved 
themselves possessed of the art and science by their own 
marvelous manipulations of the instrument. This has also 
been proved repeatedly in the great superiority of the 
modern players, who have faithfully followed the teach- 
ings of those masters.” 





Savine’s Opera Classes. 


A strong personality and magnetism, aside from ability, 
are important factors required for an artistic career. 
Alexander Savine’s creative musical ability, sincerity, hard 
work and organizing gifts, were the topic of society, mu- 
sicians and amateurs, soon after his arrival in Canada. In 
fact, it is said that many secretaries of the musical festi- 
vals in the Western Provinces of the Dominion of Canada 
have been commissioned to ask Savine to act as one of the 
adjudicators. 

At the recent Winnipeg Exhibition, Savine was the judge 
of the competition for orchestras and bands open to all 
cities of Canada and the Western United States. 

The accompanying map shows the principal towns of 
Canada, from where Savine’s pupils came. To him the 
credit is due for creating an interest in good music among 
the people in the Northwest. His opera class in Winnipeg 
was of such high standard that his studio was filled daily 
with students from all over Canada. Some of his pupils 
are now the best teachers in the Middle West and some 
of them went to Europe after Savine left Winnipeg, to be 
the conductor of the National Opera of Canada in Mon- 
treal. 

Indeed, Savine has established for himself an enviable 
reputation. This apostle of musical art in Canada has just 
opened a new opera class for professional singers and stu- 
dents at Carnegié Hall, New York, 819-25, and will hear 
voices on Tuesdays from 10 to 1, Wednesdays from 2 to 5, 
and Saturdays from 10 to 1. 





A Question. 
{Frem the New York Herald.] 
To the Editor of the Herald: 
We have heard several reports from Boston concerning 
Mile. Bori’s exquisite performance in the role of ‘Madame 


Butterfly. The critics there speak of her as. being the 
greatest interpreter of the role that Boston has heard. 
Why is it that New Yorkers have never been allowed this 
privilege? An Operagorr. 


- 





ws 


Rather Loud. 


“How are the acoustics of that theatre?” 

“The what?” 

“Acoustic properties ?” : 

“Oh, ah, yes; the acoustic properties. Why, it strack me 
they were rather gaudy.”"—Harper’s Bazaar, 
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McCormack in Vancouver. 


Vancouver, B. C., February 6, 1914. 


(By Telegraph.) 





To the Musical Courter: 


John McCormack packed the theatre, with seats on stage 
One of greatest successes ever known here. 





JOHN McCORMACK., 
Just returned from Australia, reading latest English news 


Managerial mistake was in having only one night. House 
could have been sold out twice over. Engaged again for 
next season, “and every season,” adds management. H. 


Von Elsner Pupils’ Musicale. 


Pupils of Litta von Elsner (Baroness Polak von Elsner) 
presented a very enjoyable program at a studio musicale, 
562 Park avenue, New York, Sunday afternoon, February 
8 This was the eleventh musical afternoon of the season 
and was attended by many people of note. 

Mme. van den Hende, the Dutch cellist, assisted. 

Each pupil sang with ease and delightful production 
The natural sweetness of the voices, the general good 
tone, pure diction and the manner in which the young 
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women entered into the spirit of their singing were the 
particularly noticeable features of the afternoon's program. 

One young girl, who has had but twelve lessons, sang in 
a manner which would do credit to many months of study 

Those who participated and the songs rendered were: 
Myrtle Antonides, “Evening” (Ronald), “Russian Song”; 
Alys Belga, “Bon Jour Suzon” (Pessard), “Soupir” 
(Stern); Kathleen Burns, daughter of Chief Detective 
Burns, “Obstination” (De Fontaneilles), “A Perfect Day” 
(Bond), with cello obbligato; Mrs. William Hale Hodge, 
“Si mes vers avaient des ailes” (Hahn); Dorothea Her- 
manson, “Swedish Folksongs,” “La Danza’; Katherine 
Murray, “Entrance Song,” from “Madame Butterfly,” aria 
from “La Tosca”; Rosalie O’Brien, “Ein Schwann (Grieg), 
“Parted” (Tosti). Miss O’Brien is a daughter of Judge 
Morgan O’Brien. 





Ottilie Metzger in America. 

Ottilie Metzger, the famous German contralto of the 
Hamburg Opera Company, after a stormy passage, arrived 
in New York on the steamship President Grant last week, 
in fine spirits, and ready for her long and _ strenuous 
\merican tour 

Mme. Metzger opened her season on Friday and Satur 
day last as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
She sang the great aria from Bruch’s “Achilles,” in Ger- 
man, an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete,” and one 
from Stain-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” in French 

\ telegram received just before going to press speaks 
of a most unusual success 

Manager Hanson reports that he received three distinct 
offers from St. Louis to have her appear in song recitals 
before she leaves these shores. 

Mme. Metzger’s tour will include the following cities 
St. Louis, Omaha, Minneapolis, Chicago, Detroi.t, Toledo 
Toronto, Syracuse, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bal 
timore, Washington, Norfolk, Richmond, etc. 

Mme. Metzger is to sing with the New York Philhar 
monic Society three times in New York. 
will give her recital here. 
with this orchestra. 


In March she 
At Toronto she appears also 


She will make her first Boston appearance at Symphony 
Hall. En tour she is to be associated in several cities with 
Marie Rappold, Helen Stanley, Franz Egenieff and other 
artists of M. H. Hanson's Bureau 





OTILLIE METZGER AND SCHUMANN-HEINKE. 


Lucille Stevenson and Marion Green Recital. 


In South Bend, Ind., the music critic of the Tribune 
wrote the following criticism of the joint recital in that 
city of Lucillé Stevenson, the soprano, and Marion Green, 
bass, which tells but little of the remarkable success 
achieved by these two 


artists in this Western country 


The program was most eresting and mostly new to the aud 
ence, and all the way. through was a very choice offering It was 
well balanced, containing good, classic numbers, but not one of 
the dry and uninteresting classics which drive away the layman 


{t appealed to every .one whetier musically educated or not; the 
Mt 


art of program making is one ¢t re considered in a separate is 
Last night's program, the perfect way in whic it was rendered, 
he vocal freshness of each sing the most artistic accompen 
ments, blending of voices and its perfect accord with the piano, 
make it one of the climactic concerts ever given in the city Miss 
Stevenson was never heard to better advantage; the sweetness and 
clearness of her beautiful voice were entrancing Thre is never a 
moment in which one does not feel that she is the perfect master 
of her vocal powers She sings with muc musical feeling, fine 
musical sense of all that goes to make al art, and brings out 
the most that the extent and setting can produc t is a rare 
pleasure to sit wonder the spell of her v Mar Green is 1st 
the same whole souled, good natured Beau Brummell he was . 
lest appearance here ¢ SIX years ag His e has take : 
a littl more of the bigger volume and aturity f expression that 
these busy years of ex perience efore the concert public have given 
him He always hat beautiful, s 1 vi t tone 
with fine manly styl He never sacrificed the tome quality for an 
exthavagant expression, but finds adequate room in the tone colo 
without doing so, to tell the message of the song, and in so doing 
displays consummate art His enunciation and diction are g 
and there is no singer before the public who sings with a pure 
intonation The hearty welcome he received from the avwdic 
showed clearly in what high esteem he is held by o pul 
South Bend Tribune, January 20, 1914 (Advertisement 


Bogert Engages Artists. 


Walter L. Bogert, musical director of the People’s In 
stitute, has engaged the following artists: Johanna Kris 
toffy and Helen Reusch, sopranos; John Finnegan, tenor; 
Ada Sassoli, harpist; Rebecca Davidson, pianist; Franz 
Kaltenborn, violinist; Ludmila Vojacek’ and Arthur Stahl 
schmidt, accompanists, for Sunday evenings in February at 


Cooper Union. 


“That young man has a brilliant future,” “I used to 
think so,” replied Miss Cayenne “But he has heard so 
much about it that instead of realizing his prospects he is 
inclined to stand around to be admired Washington Star 
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“PARSIFAL” IN VIENNA 
A TWO DAY SENSATION. 


At Third Performance of Wagner’s Operatic 
Swan Song Speculators Sell Tickets Sixty 
Per Cent. Below Cost—The Perform- 
ance and Its Impressions— American 
Pianist Wins Unusual Interest. 


Vienna, January 24, 1914. 
lat a worl f romance, to the ordinary 


name! His fancy 


undulates about the bare 
principal features and figures of the glorious 
Round Taie, 


Sir 


st 


thur and the Knights of the 


Holy Grail, Sir Gawain, Launcelot, 
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rHE BEGGAR 
f & Hartel 


Christi: » Tr , he be a good 

um von Eschenbach 

vassed through the weeks of eager ex 

poring over newspapers to the great 
f “Parsifal” 


in the capital of his 


But what a world of unromantic 


uiled and 


Same 


exacting description, on 
represent to harassed 
fact, that 


and the unhealthy 


word 


alike In now 


rit 
me and gone 
in some degree abated, it must 
through the 


ion, taken prism 


an element of humor 


all, humor, or rather 


more debatable quantity—is 


magnificent sense of proportion, As 


emarked Art is a point of view, 
And the humor of 
of the sentimental 
ippointment at not 
all his 
lan mine will | 


exactly fancy 


vave dea't 
S¢ ] zg «< Isc where . and 
w fleeting im 
in Vienna may 

’ appeals 

he dream 
en- 
an en 


a capella composers to 
redemption through penitence in 
We find the 
all Wagner, from his earliest works 

ioe “The 


in “Parsifal.” 


sticism same motive re 


Flying Dutchman,” 
A potheosis, I re 
ywwn highest standard, ana'ysis 
power and force displayed in 
any fresh inspiration. It is 
ld man—a work of old ag 


little of 
th 


id age and its rip 


passages in alternating 
and har 


am tt Ss 7, ’ 
1aiis OT PaSS.ONn a. 


rhythm 


ntance 


her works. There is, 
his reverence for the 


of disturbing the atmosphere of 
n pervad.ng the whole—the brass is 


the “heavy artillery” 
Wagnerian alterna.e 


and omnipresent as of yore, 


very muffled in 


interweaving of 
evidence 
more subdued 


Ider, simpler, and 


» ¢ 


o speak. There is 


a faint echo in the overture of the old trichord of Faith, 
Hope and Charity which steals through like a plaintive 
shadow of the old confident days. 

To pass on to the production itself, there were, of course, 
no omissions or cuttings of the score, which is fortunate, 
for a masterpiece in music can no more be altered or patch- 
worked than an “old master.” The canvas, shredded by 
scrubbing and varnishing, betrays the timid addition of 
new coloring by an alien hand. The staging was beyond 
reproach and practically beyond criticism. The sorely 
plagued “technical herd”—in English, the magnificent Phil 
harmonic Orchestra—after the several experiments at 
relegation to the underworld (which cost 10,000 kronen) 
were finally left in peace on the old level, and I can say 
with perfect sincerity that “Parsifal” has not lowered then 
in any sense, technical or otherwise. The immense cupola, 
or dome, of the Gralsburg, weighing 6,000 pounds, was 
moved into place on rails without mishap, and the succeed- 
ing scenes were one delight following another. The beech 
wood scene in the first act was inspiring, pregnant wit 
beauty. The fair peace of a summer evening broods over 
the uneasy, restless note of the orchestration, presaging ill. 
Eye and mind take the shape of the hour, strive to pierce 
the mysticism of the world old saga—to retire a 
little weary, and bruised by the weight of the heavy Teu- 


vasty, 


tonic sentiment governing the whole. 

The absolute stillness in the great house was very im- 
pressive and not a little moving. Pilgrims at a shrine 
sounds somewhat ambitious, but the impression is accurate. 
Franz Schalk, conducting; Mme. Bahr-Mildenburg, Kun 

Mayr, William Miller as Parsifal, 
» singled out for special praise for their 
superb acting self effort, D‘rector 
Gregor also issued a manifesto the very next day thank'ng 


Gurnemanz, and 
rse, he 
but 


and sacrificing 


everybody concerned in the warmest terms for the gener- 

nus, whole hearted manner in which they had worked to- 
+} 
ctner 


success 


fo ensure 
Turp Heartnc Not in DEMAND 


mention that the night before the premiere of 
This did not prevent 


I might 
“Parsital’”’ was phenomenally cold 
some 200 enthusiasts arriving on the scene at about mid- 
night, armed with rugs, shawls, bottles, stools and the like, 
and posting themselves before the doors of the Royal Op- 
era. They came through the night safely, but at daybreak 
several fainted and had to be removed, while others com- 
By 4 o'clock in the afternoon—an 
hour before the all streets leading 
to the Opera were choked by an immense crowd of sight- 
Admirale 


plained of frostbite. 


opening of the doors 
seers eager to see the more fortunate go in. 
order was kept, however, by the mounted police and no ac- 
cidents or untoward scenes occurred to mar the dign'ty 
of the opening day. The neighboring cafes and restaurants 
did a thriving business supplying the watchers in the queues 
with ‘hot liquids and food throughout their long vigil. The 
third day, Saturday (Wednesday was the opening day) 
turned out to be a sorry fiasco for the ticket brokers, who 
were forced to get rid of, at 60 per cent. below their face 
value, the shoal of tickets they had bought up 


\ BAKLANOFF RECITAL. 


Baklanoff, the famous Russian baritone, added another 
flight to his towering reputation on Wednesday by his 
memorable recital at the great hall of the Musikvereinssaal. 
His methods are largely modeled on those of his great 
Chaliapine unst nted use of the 


often at the expense of good taste and pure 


compatriot, dramatic, 


deciamatory 
, 


he sense of the histrionic often outweighing the 
He has tremendqus power, good 


singing—t 
the musical. 
metal, indeed, and he chose at least such numbers as served 
The opening nuntber was 


It was the mon- 


sense of 


to display his range and technic, 
unfortunately chosen for several reasons. 
ologue to Rachmaninoff's symphonic opera, “The Miser,” 
It was in Russian and 
and was extremely 


to the accompaniment of the piano. 


therefore unintelligible to most of us, 
long, which gave us time to remember that we were there 
to hear Baklanoff sing 
rhere is, however, an end to most things, even to Rus- 
monologues, and when finally Baklanoff did sing, the 
forgot its resentment, and the hall rang with 
cheering again and again. Wotan’s Abschied from the 
“Walkiire” was followed by-.an aria from the “Barber of 
Seville” and another from “Carmen.” A number of bal- 
lads formed the encores. There was a small casualty in 
He forgot the words and broke down at a 
thriking juncture. Instead of covering his face with his 
hands and rushing from the platform, he laughed most 
turned and peeped over the conductor's shoulder, 
The house rocked with merri- 


sian 


audience 


“Carmen,” 


. . 
heartily, 
and began all over again, 


ment, and he got a hearty round of applause for his 
presence of mind and His 
wife, Lydia Lipkowska, assisted with™her charming so- 
prano in the intervening numbers and shared the honors 


of an entirely delightful evening. 


imperturbable good humor 


Mme Liszniewska’s Concerr. 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska’s concert at the Mu- 
siksvereinshaus on January 12 was the occasion of a most 


harmonious and artistic success. It was essentially a wo- 
man’s success, and each number, instead of taking the 
impress of an aggressive individuality anxious to impart 
an alien element, was rendered with rare sympathy and 
understanding of the composer’s will and meaning. Which 
is essentially feminine—an opinion endorsed by no less an 
authority than old Professor Epstein, who said, “Madam, 
you are a type of the ideal woman pianist. You have 
played Chopin as he should be played.” Her program: 
Symphonic Variations crRapeee César Franck 
Concerto for piano, F minor, op. 2t... 
(Orchestrated by Richard Burmeister.) 

Concerto for piano, E sharp mimor, op. 4.......+-+-+e00+ Liapounow 
a pity that the works of César Franck are not 
oftener heard in Vienna. His style is modeled on the 
antique or semi-religious, and the works of the trio of 
great writers in that style—Bach, Handel and Gluck—are 
performed here to repletion. It was a happy idea to give 
the Chopin number to Burmeister’s orchestration, for 
Chopin’s original accompaniment is very thin, and the 
piano, like any other instrument of percussion, must have 
considerable support in such compositions, if the body, or 
proportionate fulness of the whole, is to be maintained. 
It was a rare treat, and after the first few opening chords 
the audience lay back in the soft coloring and melody of 
it all. Liapounow’s concerto is a lesser known composi- 
tion in the modern style, not without thought, but some- 
what disjointed and lackirg in constructive power. It is 
considerably to the artist’s credit that succeeded in 
vesting it with a certain synthesis and more than a little 
interest. Mme. Melville’s very the instrument 
is suggestive: restful and contained, full of repose and 
perspective, essentia! femininity merged in the spirit and 
wi:l of the composer. It was in every way a memorable 
evening and as I have said, one of the successes of the 
season and a notable triumph for the Leschetizky method 
he audience was as large as it was brilliant and select, 
and included the Archduke Car! Stefan, some members 
of the Embassy, and the American Ambassador and his 
Rubinstein’s and an etude by 


It is 


she 


pose at 


wife. Encores, serenade 


Chopin. 
STACCATOS. 


The abte Gutmann Agency arranged a concert last Fri- 
day in aid of the Vienna Society for the Erection of Warm 
Shelters for the Poor, in the great hall of the Konzert- 
haus. The very attractive program drew a full house. 
Royalty was present, and a brilliant audience indeed was 
captivated anew by Alfred Piccaver’s beautiful voice. 
which draws so many lovers of lyrical drama weekly to 


EE -_ — aaseeinstitimesonsmnarees 


Photo by Pauline Kruger Hamilton, Vienna, 
MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA. 


the opera. He sang Don Jose’s aria from “Carmen” and 
some songs and ballads, including the charming little love 
song “Wie schén bist Du,” by Alfred Gruenfeld—who 
accompanied him, smiling with pleasure the whole time— 
to a most appreciative house. He was afterward pre- 
sented to the occupants of the royal box. 

Mme, Bailey-Apfelbeck, an American pianist resident in 
Vienna, has composed a fantasy on American national airs, 
dedicated to the Duchess of Hohenberg, which will shortly 
be produced in London, Berlin and Vienna. 

“Ferdinand and Louise,” a new opera by Julius Zaiczek, 
a Viennese compgser, was performed for the first time on 
January 16 at the Royal Opera at Stuttgart and gained a 
conspicuous success. The Queen of Wurtemberg was 
gresent together with Dukes Phitip Albrecht and Robert 
and the representatives of the Austrian Embassy. Max 
Schilling conducted, The Stuttgart Opera has acquired 
the rights. Frank ANGoLp. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETY FORMED. 


Purpose of Organization Is to Finance Chamber 
Music Concerts— Rigid Enforcement of 
Closed Door Rule During Rendition of 
Symphonies— News of Northwestern 
Conservatory and the Minne- 
apolis School of Music. 

etaeupallé Minn., February 4, 1914 
A definite step forward in musical matters has been 
taken in the organization of a Chamber Music Society, 





formed to finance four chamber nausic concerts during the 
season of 1914-15—two to be by the local Minneapolis 
String Quartet and the other two by world famous 
quartets, 

The local string quartet personnel is from the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Richard Czerwonky, Karl 
Scheurer, Franz Dicks and Cornelius van Vliet 

For several years the prime moving spirits in chamber 
music have been Louise Albee, pianist; Carlo Fischer, 
who organized the first string quartet here; Mrs. Alfred 
Dean, who later joined Mrs. Albee in her venture of 
bringing the Flonzaley Quartet here for the first time. 
Mrs. Albee has at last seen her generous work culminate 
in a permanent organization, of which those art lovers, 
who helped to make the Symphony Orchestra and the Fine 
Arts Society successful, are members. The membership 
by the year is $5. Of course E. L. Carpenter, who has 
dore so much for the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
is also helping this smaller venture, and has made possib'e 
two chamber concerts for this season. 

MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA AND KREISLER, 

Last Friday evening, January 30, will be remembered 
and spoken of for some time to come as the “perfect’ 
Minneapolis symphony program. Opening with the Bee 
thoven fifth symphony and closing with a group of solos 
by Fritz Kreisler (his accompanist, Carl Lafson, at the 
piano), the evening seemed beyond praise. A program i: 
indeed wonderful when not only the entire audience, but 
all the critics unite in the verdict “beautiful beyond de 
scription.” 

A small tempest among society symphony patrons was 
caused by the newspapers announcements, on the day of 
the concert, to the effect that the Beethoven symphony 
would take thirty-five minutes to play and that those not 
in their seats at exactly 8.15 o'clock would have to wait 
in the corridors through the whole symphony, as the doors 
would not be opened between movements. There were 
few late comers, and the symphony gained much through 
its performance without interruptions. Many have criti 
cised Mr. Oberhoffer’s rigid discipline in beginning pro- 
grams exactly on time and having the doors closed for 
what seems to the late comers unduly long periods; but a 
great service has been done for true music and music 
lovers by this policy. 

An ovation followed, which merged into another ova 
tion to Fritz Kreisler, as he came out to play the Bee- 
thoven violin concerto; the accompaniment seemed an 
artistic continuation of the symphony colored to make a 
lovely background for Kreisler’s perfect playing—a great 
man playing a great man’s music—a strong man saying 
sanely something too great for words. In spite of repeated 
recalls no encore was given, thus preserving the balance 
of the program as a whole, the next number being the 
lovely Brahms variation on a theme by Haydn, op. 56a. 

The program closed with a group of solos from the love 
ly old Italian masters, whom Kreisler has resurrected 
the “Andantina,” by Martini; Couperin’s chanson, “Louis 
XIII” and “Pavane,” and the “Caprice Viennoise,” by the 
artist himself, Two encores followed—the bewitching 
“Liebesfreud,” by Kreisler, and his rearranged “Tam 
bourin,” 

Sunpay Matinee “Pops,” 

Mr. Oberhoffer’s idea of opening all Sunday afternoon 
popular concerts with a march makes each program be 
gin with a swing, which captivates the audience at once 
and puts it in a receptive mood for the more serious num- 
bers. Last Sunday's (February 1) program began with 
the Schubert “Marche Militaire,” followed by the overture 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Smetana’s symphonic poem 
“The River Moldau,” is always a supreme favorite with 
Sunday afternoon audiences, but that these audiences ar¢ 


true music lovers is shown by their appreciation of such 
numbers as the andante and variations from the op. 18 
string quartet of Beethoven and the prelude to “Meister- 
singer,” which closed the program. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Myrtle Elvyn, of Chi- 
cago, who played the B flat minor piano concerto of 
Tschaikowsky. Miss Elvyn’s most gratifying character- 
istics are here exceptional octave technic and strong 
rhythm. Repeated recalls finally elicited the Chopin noc 
turne in thirds as an encore. 

Minneapotis ScHoot or Music. 

rhe recital for Saturday, February 16, will be given by 
Florence Helleckson, Mrs. H. W. Cox, Maud Deighton, 
Julia Lee and Helen Elken, pupils of William H. Pontius, 
and Mrs. George W. Frasier, pianist, pupil of Signor Fab 
brini. 

Alma Shirley, soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius, 
sang two groups of songs for a lecture given at the Clin 
ton School, February 9, by Alice Ward Bailey, of the 
faculty. 

George Riecks, pianist, of the faculty, recently played be- 
fore the Thursday Musical. 

The most important event in connection with the dra 
} 


matic department this week is the performance of John 
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Galsworthy’s beautiful fantasie, “The Pigeon,” by the Un 
versity Dramatic Club, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs 
Charles M. Holt, at the Princess Theatre, Tuesday night 
February 10, 

The following pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Holt 
and Mary G. Kellett read last week: Mary Jamiesen, at the 
temis Bag Factory; Edna Grinager, at the home of Mrs 
F. O. Gold; Beulah Bearnes, at Glen Lake School. Haz 
Bartlett has been appointed regular reader of modern plays 
for one of the St. Paul study clubs. 

Harriet Hetland, of the Department of Oratory, read at 
a musicale at the West Side Commercial Club, St. Pau! 
last Friday night. Tessie Meilan, Luda Johnson, Isabx 
Sampson, pupils of Miss Hetland, read in St. Paul last 
week, : 

Alice R. O'Connell has three reading engagements in th 
northern part of the State this month. Blanche Goodspeed 
pupil of Miss O'Connell, read at St. Louis Park last Fri 
day night. Ethel Chilstrom reads at a G. A. R. reunion 
Tuesday night, and at the Leamington Hotel Wednesday 
night 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 


The welfare department of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company has engaged the Northwestern Repertory Play- 
ers to give a series of entertainments during the remainder 
of the season at the several halls used by the department 
in its work. On January 24 a varied program was given 
consisting of a one act play, “The Happy Pair,” and several 
monologues and impersonations by different members of 
the club. February 5, “Box and Cox” will be given, t 


gether with other numbers 
Much interest is being taken by the Conservatory faculty 





and students in the new society for the promotion of cham- 
ber music, because of its importance as a factor in music 
education in the city. The head of the Conservatory violin 
department, Franz Dicks, is a member of the quartet giv 
ing chamber music.concerts under the auspices of the so 
ciety. 

On January 24 the pupils of Elizabeth Brown Hawkin 
gave an informal in studio 510. Those appearing wer: 
Florence Smith, Alice Bloomquist, Jane Friedrichs, Mabel 


Oslund, Emma Rund, Minneta Ballou. Lola Newell, pupil 
of Frederic Fichtel, was the pianist of the evening, and 
Gladys Conrad, pupil of Franz Dicks, played several violin 
obbligatos and other numbers 

The regular student hour program of Wednesday after 
noon was given by the following young men and yot 





women: Etta Konold, Naomi Magor and Lola Newell, pu 
pils of Mr. Fichtel; Minnie Bush and Jacob Schultz, pupils 
of Mr. Vogelsang; Laurine Beaumont, Marguerite McCoy 


Clara Rice, pupils of Mr. Pyre; Elizabeth Moody, pupil of 
Mrs. King; Etta Ringnell and Kendrick, pupils of Miss 
lies; William Shoemaker, pupil of Mr. Dicks, 

Gladys Conrad, violinist, and Lola Newell, pianist, pupils 
of Frederic Fichtel and Franz Dicks, have given several 
entertainments during the past week. On January 23, at 
the home of Mrs. McRae, 3041 Holmes avenue South, of 
January 28, for the Boys’ Club of Oliver Presbyteriar 
Church; on January 28, at 1700 Irving avenue North 
January 31, at a meeting of the Hennepin County Teachers 
Association in the mayor's office, Court House 

A large and appreciative audience attended the rec ta 
given on Saturday morning in Conservatory Hall by B« 
tha Wille, pianist, and Elizabeth Brown Hawkins, sopran 


The Conservatory Bulletin for February announ 


special vesper service at St, Mark's Church on Februar 
22 by Stanley Avery, head of the Conservatory organ de 
partment. The occasion being Washington's Birthday, Mr 
Avery plans to give a Ppogram from the w wks of Amer 


can composers 
Dr. Raymond Phelan, of the Universit Walton Pyr« 
head of the dramatic department of the Conservatory, ar 
Luella Bender, of the expression department, served a 
judges in the three tryout « ests entered into by the men 
bers of the College Women's Club for the play to be put on 


n the near future by that organization 


RANSOM Recital 


On January 28 Minnie Ransom, soprano, gave a 
in the Auditorium of the Y. M. C 


A.,, assisted by her hus 


band, George Ransom, one of the cellists of the Minneapoli 


Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Ransom’ was Miss Hambitzer 
»f Milwaukee, so she comes from a most talented family 
Her voice has greatly improved and the accompaniment 
she played for the cello solos were artistic in the extreme 
The recital was well attended and the cell los were mu 

enjoyed. This genuinely musical couple ought to be heard 
very often in publi The vocal solos were accompanied 


by Lillian Crist 
MINNEAPOLIS Nort? 


Frederic C. Freemantel, tenor, together with Harr 


Williams, gave a musicale at the home of Mrs. E. L. Car 
, 
| 


penter on Saturday evening last. Mr. Freemante ang 
about fifteen songs, which were all a mpaniet on t " 
by Mr. Williams 
Olga Walquist, a very promising young contralto pup 
Mr. Freemantel, has been engaged as ntralt y} 
the choir of St. Mark's Church Ata re nt production 
Mendelssohn's “St. Paul” by the choir of the chur M 
Walquist sang “But the Lord is Mindful of His Own” w 
splendid style and spirit, and her voice leveloping w 
derfully under the skillful guidance of her teacher 
Witma A. G 
Who Knows? 
&S Vayt as 
ngfield, Ma Fet ary 
To the Musical Courier 
Can you, and, if so, will you tell me if there i prize 
offered for a national anthen Seen to me I have read 
of one. Anyhow we need one 
( rdial! ur 
T. P. Davey 
Little Lester B , traveling on the Continent with h 


mother, grew tired of hearing nothing but French and 
(,erman etc spoken ( Dre morning hearing A rooste 
cock-a-doodle-d he exclaimed Thank goodness! There 


something that speaks English, anyway.”-——Exchange 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS FINE PROGRAM. 


Korngold Overture, Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony, Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” 
and Saint-Saens’ Piano Concerto Su- 
perbly Performed—Various 
Concerts and Recitals. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 5, 1914. 

Che symphony concert of Friday afternoon presented a 
program which included three well known compositions 
and the Korngold overture, about which so much specula- 
tion had existed. Mozart’s G minor symphony inaugu- 
rated the afternoon, and was played with exceeding dis- 
under Dr. Kunwald’s direction. Whatever 
novelties may possess for the curious, the profound 
with which the old classics are heard never 
diminishes [he symphony is scored for small orchestra, 
ind so permits the amenities of the strings to be strongly 
There is no restlessness in the old music: 
merely the expression of perfect serenity. Even the syn- 
opations of the menuetto, probably radical in Mozart's 
day, fall with soothing melodiousness on the modern mu- 

al ear, The middle numbers of the symphony were best 
played; if one excepts the lively finale, which inspires to 
in exhibition of dexterity. Dr. Kunwald took the whole 
work in fine style, sustaining its inherent graceful poise 
without too great an emotional stress. 

Of Strauss’ tone poem, “Death and Transfiguration,” 
Dr. Kunwald evidently made a new study, He offered it 
vith certain modifications of existing interpretations. The 
two sections of the work were read in a manner less of 
me supplementing the other than of two pictures placed 
ide by The poem of 
Ritter, which inspires the work, justifies this exposition 


rimination 
harm 


atisfaction 


evidence 


side for the purpose of contrast. 
which Dr. Kunwald offered yesterday. 

rhe orchestral detail was most carefully exposed and 
well rendered, the pomp of the orchestra called into play, 
and the tone poem surged with the full wealth of its tell- 
ng phrases and prodigality of orchestration, 

Harold Bauer, soloist of the concert, played the Saint- 
Saéns concerto for piano and orchestra in an impeccable 
I'he G minor concerto is admirable for pianistic 
At the same time its dignity and its very good 
with the orchestra, Mr. 
Bauer played it with all the artistic attributes which have 
made him famous 

So much has of young Mr. Korngold’s 
overture that a majority of concert goers 
expected from it a eryptic expression impossible of solu- 
tion The matter is far from difficult, once the condition 
which surrounds the overture and those of the youthful 


himself are 


nanner 
display. 


form combine it quite ideally 


been — said 


schauspiel” 


} 
i 


understood, 
the overture not in its 
mes, but in its scoring, which is for full orchestra and 
uch additions as the xylophones and other unusual ad- 
little development in the music, 
a mingling of styles, including the Wagnerian 
combinations, the 
radicalism, but in a less degree, and even the pert 
ements of the old Italian meaningless overtures. 
waltz ‘measure of the Viennese and of 


ntic French 


yNIMpoOset 


The wonderful part of lies, 


incts Chere ts very 


uous melody with its harmonic 


s also the 


orchestral expression of a genius for composi- 
scoring, who has not vet 
The expres- 
nothing short of mar- 

umd as such has been pronounced by all the great 
mms ] authorities 


rather for orchestral 
| an original vein of musical thought. 


lisclosed in full orchestra, is 


of the day. 
CuvurcH-HeeRMANN SONATAS. 


ing of sonatas at the College of Music intro 


h and Emil Heermann as co-artists last 


Chur 
program chosen consisted of three sonatas, 
minor, Brahms’ A major and Cesar Franck’s 
rhe second number challenged comparison, and 
wed very closely by the audience, which filled the 
Mr 
a correct ensemble, which, while displaying the 
of each, detracted nothing from the musical 
work itself, The sonata was consequently 
and extremely interesting. 


urch and Heermann devoted themselves to 
quaiities 
1s of 

} 


perfectly clear 


Both players displayed great sincerity and entire devo- 
It was ensemble playing which placed 
first rank of desired effects. Miss Church 
exhibited a more than adequate technic and a refined ap- 
preciation of the piano part, which she ably sustained. Mr. 
Heermann’s talent always elicits admiration. His work 
an advanced plane, masterly bowing and well ad- 
justed, delicate contrasts, 

Che Cesar Franck sonata, a romantic and elaborate writ- 
ing, concluded the concert. Miss Church and Mr. Heer- 
mann were recalled half a dozen times, the former appear- 
ing with great bouquets of flowers after each recall. 


subject 


mn to the 


unity in the 


was on 


Cincinnati Conservatory CHAMBER CONCERT. 

Before a crowd which overflowed from the recital hall 
and filled all places of vantage adjoining the same at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, a most interesting pro- 
gram of chamber music was presented to patrons by a 
quartet composed of Bernard Sturm, first violin; Max 
Thal, second violin; Max Schulz, viola, and Julius Sturm, 
cello. The quartet was assisted by Frederic Shailer Evans, 
pianist; John V. Hoffman, tenor, and George A. Leighton, 
accompanist. 

The quartet’s offerings consisted of two of the well 
known Glazounow novelettes, the interludium and the 
valse. The other ensemble number was Sinding’s piano 
quintet in E minor, in which Mr, Evans played the piano 
part. This was Mr. Evans’ first public appearance in sev- 
eral years, and to judge by the appreciation of his work 
shown by the listeners it will be far from being his last. 
The performance of both of the ensemble numbers was 
characterized by the same artistic interpretation which has 
marked all the events of this nature at this institution, an: 
it was duly appreciated by those present. 

Mr. Hoffman, well acconipanied by Mr. Leighton, ren- 
dered a group of modern songs by Weingartner, Brahms, 
Liszt and Strauss in his customary effective manner, and 
came in for his share of the evening’s applause. 


Aw Enyjoyaste RecitAt. 


The auditors at the recital given last night at the Wo- 
men’s Club Auditorium by Emil Wiegand, the well known 
local violinist, assisted by Louis Waldemar Sprague, pian- 
ist, of Dayton, were treated tow@ program of good ‘Musi- 
cal value. The artistic abilities of Mr. Wiegand. are. fa- 
miliar to Cincinnati’s musical. public and to say that he 
carried out his part of the proceedings in his usual manner 
will therefore be sufficient to characterize his performance 
last night. Mr. Wiegand’s numtbers were the famous 
“Devil’s Trill” sonata by Tartini,and a group of shorter 
solos by Schubert, Wilhelmj, Paganini, Lalo and Laub. 

Mr. Sprague acquitted himself in) an equally artistic 
manner, playing a barcarolle by Liadow and Pabst’s fa- 
miliar and very difficult paraphrase of themes from Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin.” 

The evening was closed with a praiseworthy rendition 
of Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata, in which both of the 
artists joined their efforts. 


Conservatory STRING QUARTET, 


A splendid attendance marked the concert last night of 
the Conservatory String Quartet, at the recital hall of the 
institution, in spite of the inclement weather. The four 
young musicians comprising: the organization—Edwin 
Ideler, first violin; Edwin Memel,, second violin; Peter 
Froehlich, viola, and Walter Heérmann, cello—have now 
for some time been rehearsing faithfully together, and, as 
a consequence, their ensemble is noticeably improving from 
appearance to appearance, and they bid fair in a time not 
very far distant to become one of the most prominent mu- 
sical factors in our city, where, in spite of its splendid mu- 
sical reputation, permanent chamber music organizations 
are altogether too scarce. 

The program of the evening was in every way a most 
enjoyable one, consisting of Boccherini’s C major quartet, 
an etude de concert for string quartet by Sinigaglia, which 
received its first performance in America last night, ac 
cording to claims, and the Grieg quartet. All of these 
numbers were well rendered by the young artists and re- 
ceived much well deserved applause. The organization 
should be especially commended for giving Cincinnati a 
hearing of the Sinigaglia composition. 


Conservatory Orcuestra To Give Concert. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is issuing cards 
for the fourth concert by the Conservatory Orchestra, un 
der the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, for Wednes- 
day evening, February 11. The program on this occasion 
will include an adagio by Chalmers Clifton, the gifted 
American composer, who is at present devoting himself 
to serious study in Paris. Mr. Clifton is well remem- 
bered in Cnicinnati through his activities in musical cir- 
cles during his five years of study at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, and his career is heing followed with 
much interest. Other numbers will be Mendelssohn’s 
“Sinfonie,” A major, No. 4; Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite; 
“Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda,” by Ponchielli. 
The: soloists will be Florence Roth Evans, soprano, and 
Lillian Duerig, piano. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Nores, 


Marcian Thalberg, of the artist faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, won brilliant success in a piano 
recital under the auspices of Dennison College, Granville, 
Ohio, Saturday evening, January 24. 

Etta Mastin and Emma Noe will contribute the musical 
numbers at the meeting of the Alliance Frangaise, to be 
held at Linton Hall, Saturday afternoon, February 7. 

On Monday evening, February 16, there will be given at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music a joint recital by 
Harold Moss, pianist, and S, Frederickson, cellist. 

John A. Hoffmann will present his pupils in a song re- 


cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Thursday 
evening, February 19. 

Yesterday afternoon occurred an excellent student re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in_ which 
students from the classes of Mrs. Frederick Huntington, 
Theodor Bohlmann, Marcian Thalberg, John A. Hoff- 
mann, Louis Schweble, Ray Staater and John Thomas par- 
ticipated. 

Saturday morning, February 7, at 11 o'clock, Edgar Still- 
man-Kelly will give the eighth of his -series of lectures, in 
Conservatory Concert Hall, on the programs performed 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra._ 

Cotiece oF Music Activity. 

The College of Music will present four of its leading 
artists as soloists, with complete orchestral accompani- 
ment, under the direction of Albino Gorno. A program of 
rare musical charm has been arranged for this occasion, 
and in order to supply the difficult accompaniments the 
college orchestra will again be-augmented by the presence 
of a number of professional men from the symphony. 
Frederick J. Hoffmann will play the Grieg concerto for 
piano and orchestra, and Walter Gilewicz, the new ac- 
quisition to the college forces, will: be heard in the piano 
concerto by Schytte. Giacinto Gorno, baritone, will sing 
an aria from “Lituanni,” by Ponchielli, and the “Ro- 
manza,” by Rachmaninoff. For the latter Albino Gorno 
has made a complete orchestration. Johannes Miersch, 
the well known violinist, will play two movements from the 
first concerto, by Vieuxtemps, op. 10. This will be the 
eighth of the subscription events, but four more remain- 
ing. 

Goop News ror Piano Lovers. 

J. Herman Thuman, who has charge of local arrange- 
ments for the engagement of Paderewski here February 
26, has received word that the noted musician has recov- 
ered from his recent illness, and soon will take up his tour 
again. Jessie Partion Tyree. 


Cadman in Arizona. 

After a 15,000 mile tour in the East, Middle West and 
Northwest and appearing with instant success in a large 
list of engagements, Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer 
and lecturer, now is enjoying the sunny Southwest. He 
closed his tour in December at Grand Rapids by a musicale 
and lecture on the folklore of the American Indian at 
the home of Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey, assisted by the re- 
markable Indian girl Tsianina Redfeather, who will again 
interpret the Cadman songs next season. 

The composer is with his mother and a party of Denver 
friends in Pheenix, Ariz., and has left-all thoughts of work 
behind; at least until his string of dates on the Pacific 
Coast opens in March. Redfeather appears with him in 
these engagements. The Lyric Club of Los Angeles has 
engaged him for its March concert, when it will sing a 
new part song dedicated to it and several groups of Cad- 
man compositions with the composer at the piano. 

In addition to this the new trio in D major which had 
brilliant performance in Boston, Minneapolis, New York, 
Pittsburgh and Denver, will be heard on this occasion. 
The work has caused so much interest in musical circles 
that an early publication will be made by the White-Smith 
Music Company, Mr. Cadman’s publishers. The White- 
Smith concern also will issue a new Cadman cycle (now an 
annual event) with the title “From Wigwam and Teepee.” 
This is founded upon Ojibway and Omaha tribal themes 
and is the only other work of Indian characteristics pub- 
lished since the famous “Four American Indian Songs” in 
1908. The public will, no doubt, be interested in this second 


volume. 








Ends of the Earth. 


An incident of rather peculiar interest is the fact which 
occurred recently in connection with three singers ‘who are 
singing songs published by the White-Smith Company. 
John McCormack, singing “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” by 
Cadman, was in Australia, Yvonne de Treville, singing 
“Thistle-Down,” by Cadman, was in New Orleans, Alma 
Gluck, singing “Song of the Chimes,” by Worrell, and 
“From the Land of the Sky-blue Water,” by Cadman, was 
in New York. This seems to show that the sun never 
sets at one time on all of the singers using White-Smith 
publications. 





Kathleen Parlow with Philharmonic. 


Kathleen Parlow, the celebrated violinist, will be the 
soloist at the New York Philharmonic Society's concerts 
Thursday. evening and Friday afternoon of this week. 
This will be Miss Parlow’s first appearance in New York 
since her return from the Pacific Coast. 





Why Not Both? 
Leonard Liebling has brought back f 
teresting news that George W. Chad 
Martin Loeffler ‘have each finished an 
hear one or the other at the M i 
New York Evening Post. 
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CARL FLESCH CONQUERS. 


Violinist Is of Exalted Rank—A Poet and a Thinker—En- 
nobles Paganini—Is Lionized by Fiddlers. 


Much had been expected of Carl Flesch in recital after 
his auspicious debut with the Beethoven concerto at the 
Philharmonic concert, and much was given by the great 
violinist at his Carnegie Hall appearance on Thursday af- 
ternoon, February 5. 

He established himself as an artist of exalted rank, a 
musician and virtuoso of admirable blend, a poet and a 
thinker, a man with a tonal message and yet so gifted in 
fantasy and so expressive in musical utterance that his in- 
terpretations lacked all semblance of pedantry and never 
lost the appeal of spontaneous feeling. 

The Flesch style of violin playing is first of all thorough- 
ly legitimate, because it is sincere in artistic purpose and 
sound in execution. The player sinks himself completely 
in the work he is performing. Extraneous display is scorn- 
ed by Carl Flesch, even though his mechanical equipment is 
so large that he could, if he willed, vie creditably with the 
most brilliant of the pyrotechnicians. He chooses for per- 
formance selections that show off music rather than dis- 
play the possibilities of the fiddle. A glance over his num- 
bers proves it. Nardini sonata in D, Schumann's “Garten 
Melodie” and “Springbrunnen,” “Ave Maria” by Schubert- 
Wilhelmj, Dvorak’s “Romantische Sticke,” a Bach sara- 
bande, bourrée, and double (for violin alone), a Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian dance, and Paganini’s D major con- 
certo, with a cadenza of Flesch’s own contrivance. 

Perhaps of all the fine playing done last Thursday by 
the splendid artist, the most remarkable was that of the 
Paganini concerto. So often mistaken for a mere vehicle 
of display in the exposition of double notes and other tech- 
nical tricks, the Paganini concerto in reality is a composi- 
tion of real musical interest, and historically consiacrea, 
forms a highly important link in the chain of violin de- 
velopment. In Flesch’s reading, the dignity and serious 
intent of Paganini were revealed with sure skill and un- 
derstanding. The player showed the composition to be a 
thing of worth and his sympathetic insight ennobled many 
of the passages which have so often been cheapened by 
virtuosi, who used them simply as a medium through which 
to reveal speed of finger and agility of brow. The Flesch 
cadenza piles Pelion on Ossa in the matter of difficulty, 
for it bristles with hair raising technical puzzles, whose 
solving sets the audience in amazement, but at the same time 
the added measures preserve with unerring taste and ar- 
tistic reverence the precise musical intention of the com- 
poser, and no jarring note of anachronism spoils the illu- 
sion that Paganini himself might have written the Flesch 
cadenza. 

Beautiful in tone and chaste in conception was the Nar- 
In the “Ave Maria” we heard a tone of organ- 
The Dvorak morceaux were in- 
“Am Spring- 





dini sonata. 
like volume and nobility. 
vested with exquisite lyricism and poesy. 
brunnen” radiated charm 

As a Bach player, Flesch impressed his hearers markedly. 
He dispenses with the stern rigidity of the average per- 
former of Bach, and by flexible rhythm and human quality 
of tone, emphasized the fact that the good old cantor of 
Leipsic wrote music primarily for music lovers and not 
for an audience of schoolmasters and Beckmessers. Every 
note of the Flesch promulgation of Bach was an auricular 
and emotional delight. 

Needless to state, the artist was applauded and recalled 
times galore by a large audience, many of the most enthu- 
siastic_of his hearers being New York professional vio- 
linists who understood certain bits of Flesch’s musical and 
fiddle finesse that passed over the heads of the ordinary lis- 


teners. 





Sorrentino Engaged for Madison Square Festival. 

Umberto Sorrentino has been engaged to sing at the 
music festival to be given next month in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, appearing with a symphony orchestra 
in arias, etc. Many leading choral societies will participate, 
and audiences of 10,000 people are looked for. The tenor 
was hoping to rest this week, for the first time since the 
season began, but Manager Annie Friedberg booked him 
for engagements in New England, the most important of 
which are Hartford, Conn., February 11, and Providence, 
R. L, February 13. 


A Philadelphia Program. 


An unusually attractive program, made up of composi- 
tions for two pianos, was given at the Coombs Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, last Friday evening, 
by Nellie Wilkinson and Earl Beatty, Mus. Bac. both 
members of the faculty. 

Following is the program: “Grand Galop Chromatique,” 
Liszt: andante and variations, op. 46, Schumann; “Brilliant 
Walzer,” op. 491, Low; “Serenade,” Goldmark; “Sil- 
houettes,” op. 25, Arensky. 

Miss Wilkinson is well known in and about Philadelphia 
not only for her solo work, but as an ensemble player of 


much merit. In the latter field of work she has been asso- 
ciated for several years with Henry Schradieck, the violin 
teacher, head of that department at the conservatory. 
Thoroughly equipped technically, possessing much power, 
and entirely free from all mannerisms, her playing is al- 
ways most satisfying. The work of Mr. Beatty, who has 
received his degree from the University of Pennsylvania 
and has for several years been a member of the conserva- 
tory faculty, is too well known to need special comment 
here. It is sufficient to say that throughout the entire pro- 
gram his playing was marked by that remarkable purity 
of tone, careful study and sincerity of purpose that always 
characterizes his work. Together these artists presented 
a program whose ensemble was splendidly balanced and 
which was in every way thoroughly delightful. 


WASHINGTON BREVITIES. 


"Phone, Col. 3098, . } 
1823 Lamont Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1914 

When the Flonzaley Quartet visits Washington we hear 
absolute music, music in its highest form, and with execu- 
tion not for one moment marred by the cheap display of 
personality The men and their instruments live and 
breathe as one. They played Schubert's quartet in D 
minor and Haydn's quartet in D major, -op. 64, No. 5. 
T. Arthur Smith is the local manager for the Flonzaley 
Quartet, and on the occasion of their recital announced 
two concerts for later dates, by Harold Bauer and Jan 
Kubelik. 

The Columbia Glee and Mandolin Club, of New York, 
on Tuesday, February 3, gave a delightful concert and 
dance in the large ballroom of the Raleigh Hotel, under the 
management of Katie Wilson-Greene. There are some fifty 
young men in this club and with the added attraction of 
the group of young and handsomely dressed girls from 
Mrs. Greene's school of music the dancing was a feature 
A large and responsive audience was present. 

Early in the week that very well equipped musician, Prof 
George H. Howard gave a lecture at the Public Library 
on musical education. 

Thomas Evans Greene, Washington's well known opera 
singer and coach, was heard in recital Wednesday evening, 
January 28, at the School of Domestic Arts and Sciences. 
Mr. Greene's recital before this school has been for some 
years a feature of their plan of entertainment, and is 
looked forward to by the large body of students. The 
Wilson-Greene School of Music is rapidly growing to no 
ticeable proportions, and since Christmas has secured sev 
eral young girls from the far South. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Townsend entertained Monday, 
February 2, at a musicale, when most of the Diplomatic 
Corps were their guests, as well as a number of the younger 
smart set. Mrs. Townsend had asked Helen Donohue 
DeYo as artist guest for the affair, and the program given 
by Mrs. DeYo, with Mrs. Townsend as accompanist, called 
forth unbounded praise and enthusiasm from the large as- 
sembly of distinguished guests present. 

3enjamin Fabian, a pianist and teacher of piano in San 
Francisco for the past twenty years, gave a recital before 
the Congressional Club, Friday afternoon, February 6. 
Mr. Fabian is being well received in Washington on his 
own merits as a musician, as well as for the high esteem 
in which his brother, S. M. Fabian, is held. 

Heinrich Hammer is being pushed for time to meet his 
many duties in town these days. Mr. Hammer spends sev- 
eral teaching days a week at his studio on F street, and 
also at the German and English Embassies, having besides 
a large class in harmony, formed by a number of society 
women who are really artistically musical. In addition he 
is working on several big compositions, orchestral and 
otherwise. 

Wednesday evening, February 4, Sydney Lloyd Wright 
son conducted Mendelssohn's “Elijah” at the Church of the 
Covenant. The soloists were: Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler, 
soprano; Beulah L. Harper, contralto; Richard P. Back 
ing, tenor; Charles Trowbridge Tittman, basso. Sickness 
prevented my hearing this rendition, but from ail reports 
the soloists were equal to the demands of the work, es 
pecially Mrs. Gawler and Mr. Tittmann. 

The Music Study Club celebrated its fifth anniversary 
this week, giving an enjoyable program at the home of 
Miss F. A. Kanipfe,.one of its members 





Dick Roor. 





Hamlin’s Last Recitals Before Sailing. 


Before returning to Europe, February 21, George Ham- 
lin will be heard in recital in Utica, N. Y., February 17, 
and Néw York City, February 19. These will constitute 
his last American appearances for some time, as his en- 
gagements will keep him abroad through next season. 





In the Lobby. 


“What have you here, book of the opera?” 
“It isn’t an opera. It’s a clinical play. This is con- 
densed dictionary of medical terms.”—Kansas City Journal. 


PHILADELPHIANS HEAR 
KORNGOLD OVERTURE. 


Finely Performed by Philadelphia Orchestra— 
Recitals and Notes. 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 7, 1014 

The Schauspiel overture of Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
the “New Mozart,” was the unusual novelty offered by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra in this 
week’s concerts in the Academy of Music. The Korngold 
overture, which will be recognized as one of the best pro- 
ductions of the latest of European musical prodigies, is 
one of the most interesting of the long list of novelties 
Stokowski has offered this season. On hearing the work 
it is easy to appreciate the feelings of Richard Strauss 
when he wrote to the parent of the marvelous youngster: 
“My first feeling is hardly one of congratulation but rather 
one of fright and awe,” for it is truly a marvelous prodiict 
for so young a mind. 

Of course it is largely an imitation—it is just that much 
childish and it savors of the characteristic work of Richard 
Strauss. But it bears everywhere the stamp of a new in- 
dividuality and the passages which at first appear to be 
the grossest imitation, often appear on second thought a 
distinctly different product. Korngold has absorbed the 
methods of modern orchestration (the present work was 
orchestrated entirely without the aid of his teacher) in the 
most remarkable fashion. Altogether the youthful com 
poser is weakest in melodic invention, 

A work of almost doubtful interest was imspired with 
new life by the genius of Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster 
of the orchestra, in his first appearance here this season, 
as soloist. The composition was the Sibelius concerto in 
D minor. With the passage of every season this abie vio- 
linist finds himself more securely encased in the esteem 
of local audiences. To say that he is equipped with an 
absolutely irreproachable technic is only to reiterate what 
worthier pens of many shores have long since announced; 
and to pay the higher tribute that he possesses real musical 
genius—the violin genius—is to state a fact that was patent 
to his every auditor from the most ignorant, musically, to 
the most informed, when he sat down at the close of th 
work both last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
Under Rich's masterly this 
though a novelty to local audiences is 
took on a charm which was none the less real because bor 


treatment concerto, which, 


of doubtful interest, 


rowed, 

But not even the perfection of Mr 
or the novelty of the Korngold work could remove interest 
from Mr. Stokowski’s interpretation of the seventh Be 
4 major 


Rich's performance 


thoven symphony in rhe orchestra will leave 
the city this week for a tour in which the most important 
concert will be at Boston 
Recrrat ny Mary Newkirx 
Mary Newkirk, soprano, gave one of the most interesting 
recitals of the local season in the Little Theatre last week 


Much of the charm of Miss Newkirk’s performance con 


sists in her delightful personality. She sings, too, with 
the abandoned certainty of the finished artist. The inti 
mate atmosphere of the Little Theatre and the warm ap 
preciation of her large audience combined to bring Miss 
Newkirk’s art to its finest fruition. But whether offering 
Brahms, Reger, Debussy or MacDowell, Miss Newkirk 
proved vivid and interesting and ofttimes original. ‘That 


she is well trained and earnest has long been widely known 
but that she possesses really unusual natural abilities can 
not be denied after her recital last Mary Miller 
Mount was at the piano. The program follows 
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Down in the Forest 

The Rainbew Child ( 
Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal 

Morning Song 

Is the Wind MacFadyen 
Forever and a Day ‘ Mack 
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Henschel! 


Love 
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rmanr 
Reger 
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Miss Newkirk was assisted by Miriam Bisler, solo 
danseuse, with Stephen Knopp at the piano. Miss Bisler 
is a decidedly pretty dancer. She offered Anitra’s dance 
ably but the dainty sprightliness in which her youthfu 
charm seems to find its most perfect manifestation wa 
most evident in her dance to Chopin's valse No. 2, op. 34 


Puivapecrnia Notes 

Eugene Ysaye, Jean Gerardy and Leopold Godowsky 
tracted a large audience to the Academy of Music for 
their recital on Thursday evening. 

Tetrazinni will make her only recital appearance her: 
on Tuesday evening next at the Academy of Music under 
the direction of Charles Augustus Davis. 

H. P, Quicxsat. 
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BOSTONIANS APPLAUD 
SCHONBERG QUARTET. 


No Signs of Conservatism on Part of Audience 
in Its Attitude Toward New Work Intro- 
troduced by the Flonzaley Quartet— 
Jacques Thibaud Arouses Enthusi- 
asm—Culp-Carreno Recital— 
Tetrazzini-Ruffo Joint 
Recital. 


Boston, Mass., 

irsday evening at Jordan Hall, 
proved what the esteemed editor of the Musi- 
his columns of last 
} mn is not conservative. This absolute con- 

m presented itself to the writer at the conclusion of 
Flonzaley Quartet’s playing of the Schénberg quartet 
to a man applauded vigorously a work 


January 31, 
Bostonians once 


1914 


affirmed repeatedly in 


1e audience 

ed conservatives in many countries to gasp 

heir hands in holy horror. It may be said 
Flonzaley Quartet’s marvelous playing 
ovation, and we doubt not that this 
) with it, but there were unmistakable signs 
that this work of the so-called “futurist’’ 
regarded with marked respect if not open 


of this 
had much 
none the less 
composer was 
2dmiration 
ion of this writer to offer critical 
mment, cularly when the same work has been given 
n New York, we shall express no opinion on the subject 
that the Flonzaley playing throughout was 
»f perfection and Schénberg or any other com- 
organization 
minor 


At is is not the funct 


part 


ept to say 
essence 
indeed fortunate in having this rare 
art’s fugue in C 
yven’s quartet in G major were the other num- 


poser 18 


as interpreters. Moz adagio and 
Beeth 


bers given 


id 
anc 
[nrBaup AROUSES ENTHUSIASM, 


The rec Thibaud at his recital 


Jordan 


accorded Jacques 
Saturday afternoon was a deserved 
artist. There can be no doubt in the 
f any one present at this recital of the high regard 
h this violinist has won for himself with 
a regard which does 


eptron 
Hall on 


tribute to a great 


teem whi 
1 public It 

I of this 

tic of 


is moreover 
public since it is by no sort of 
personality that Thibaud 
art and complete mastery 


simply by pure 


trument and his To hear him play Lalo’s 
Espagnole,” as he 


rit of the 


music 
played it at this concert, 


And 


» hear the very spi work recreated. 


on the program 
an accomplished virtuoso 


was with every number 
reme artist, 
incerity whose personality expresses 
his marvelous performances rather than by 
manifestations. Carlos Salzedo proved in every 
for Mr both in his 
accompaniments as in his remark- 
Saint-Saéns fantasie for 
aroused by 
same com- 
» Cynge” was given as an encore. 
by Mr. Thit Romance in F 
prelude in E Bach; Intrada- 
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Desplanes-Nachez; Romance, Faure; etude Saltarello, 

Wieniawski, and Havanaise, Saint-Saéns. Among his en- 

cores Mr. Thibaud played Bach’s Sarabande (unaccom- 

panied) and Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso. 
CarreNo-Cutp REcirAt. 

The so-called weaker sex had their innings at the Sym- 
phony Hall concert of Sunday afternoon last, when Teresa 
Carrefio and Julia Culp appeared on the same program. 
As may be imagined the concert was a rare artistic treat 
from start to finish. Mme. Carrefio played with profound 
musical insight and superb execution ,and Mme. Culp’s 
supreme art of lieder interpretation again was strikingly 
in evidence. Each a consummate artist, as well as a high 
type of woman, their association in this program was a 
happy artistic and managerial inspiration; proof of the 
latter being evidenced by the crowded house assembled for 
the occasion. ‘Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata, a group 
of Chopin pieces by Schubert and Schubert-Tausig were 
Mme. Carrefio’s numbers while Mme. Culp’s included 
songs by Schumann, Hugo Wolf and Beethoven. 

Freperic Jostyn’s REcITAL. 

\ young bass-baritone of local repute, Frederic Joslyn, 
gave a recital at Steinert Hall on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Joslyn is evidently a serious and ambitious young man, 
his program was chosen and arranged with good taste and 
he possesses an agreeable natural voice, though its range is 
at present limited. His tones lack resonance and freedom 
in both the high and low registers; only in his middle 
tones does the quality of the voice truly reveal itself. Of 
diction as an aid to voice production the singer is almost 
totally unconscious. This is a fault, however, that can be 
easily remedied with proper instruction, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Joslyn will remedy it before proceeding 
much farther in his career. James A. Ecker rendered 
skillful accompaniments for the singer. 

Ethel Newcomb, a young pianist of excellent attain- 
ments, gave a recital at Jordan Hall on Friday afternoon. 
This appearance marked Miss Newcomb’s Bosten debut, 
though she has appeared publicly elswhere in this country 
and in Europe. A former pupil of Leschetitzky, Miss 
Newcomb has left all trace of the class room behind her, 
and plays with individuality and thought for the meaning 
of her music as well as with fluent technic and beauty of 
tone. Instinctive musical taste and intelligence mark her 
interpretations. Miss Newcomb further impressed by a 
quiet, modest and grace of manner on the stage. 


RecitAL OF AMERICAN AND Russtan Sonos. 


Constance Purdy’s recital of American and Russian 
songs at Jordan Hall on Wednesday evening was un 
usually interesting and entertaining. Not only were the 
interest in themselves, but Miss Purdy’s voice 
as revealed in them was one of much beauty and charm 
and her diction all that could be desired. At the risk of 
being considered unpatriotic, however, we must say that 
the Russian songs on the whole surpassed the American 
products in point of genuine musical worth and inspiration 


songs of 


Artuur Hackert’s ENGAGEMENTS. 

During the month of January Arthur Hackett “tenored” 
at these concerts: Springfield, Mass., and Keene, N. H., 
“The Messiah”; Worcester, Mass., “Judas Maccabeus’; 
Lowell, Mass, “Tale of Old Japan”; Peacedale, R. L, 
“The Crusaders”; Rubinstein Club, New York City. Some 
dates during the coming months are: Summit, N. J., 
February 3; Fitchburg, Mass., “Elijah,” February 5; Con- 
Mass., “Elijah,” February 18. Mr. Hackett has also 
been engaged for the spring concert of the Arion Society. 
of Providence, when “The Golden Legend,” under the 
direction of Jules Jordan will be given. 


‘ ‘ord, 


Soncs AND RecrrarTions. 

\ delightful program of songs and recitations was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers, at Steinert Hall, on 
Tuesday afternoon, for the benefit of the South End In- 
dustrial School. This concert drew an audience that tested 
the capacity of the hall and presented strong proof of the 
popularity of Mr. Rogers and his charming wife in this 
city. Not the Jeast enjoyable features of the afternoon 
were the beautifully played accompaniments of Jessie 
Davis 

A Provipence Concert. 

The appended clipping from the Providence Tribune re- 
fers to a recent concert given under the direction of Albert 
Steinert, at Providence, R. I, in which Harriet Eudora 
Barrows, the well known singer and teacher of that city 
and Boston, took part: 

fhe beartiful voice of Miss Barrows was never heard to greater 
advantage and her lovely notes rang fresh and clear to every cor- 
ner of the hall; her enunciation being so perfect that each word 


heard, Her singing was a delight to listen to and 
n no small degree to the enjoyment of the occasion. 


Later Boston News. 


Boston, Mass., February 7, 1914. 
Frances Alda and Emilio de Gogorza were the soloists 
at the Symphony Hall Sunday afternoon concert of this 
week and shared the honors between them. Mme. Alda, 
heard here for the first time in concert, revealed herself as 


was distinctly 


added i 





an accomplished singer of songs, whose natura) beauty of 
voice has been increased to a marked degree and whose 
sensitiveness to the interpretive side of her art is at all 
times evident. The characteristically excellent accompani- 
ments of Frank La Forge further enhanced Mme. Alda’s 
singing and added to the enjoyment of the audience. Mr. 
de Gogorza, who has not been heard in this city for some 
time, was accorded a warm welcome. His virile organ, 
and straightforward manly style of singing, was shown to 
best advantage in his group of Spanish songs, and by his 
work throughout the program aroused intense enthusiasm. 
Henri Dupont was accompanist for Mr. de Gogorza. 


Terrazzini-Rurro REcITAL, 


Most “unconservative” scenes were enacted at the close 
of the Tetrazzini-Ruffo concert at Mechanics Building on 
Thursday evening, when a large portion of the vast audi- 
ence crowded around and on the stage, gave voice to their 
approval by stamping, applauding, waving hats, handker- 
chiefs or anything else available, nor would they stir from 
the hall until the objects of their adoration, who had long 
since exhausted their store of encores, came out, prome- 
naded the length of the stage and bowed their thanks in- 
numerable times. All of which goes to prove that the 
concert was a huge success from a popular standpoint, and, 
though the two are not usually associated, it was an artistic 
success as well. Seldom before in this city has Mme. 
Tetrazzini been in such remarkable voice, while Mr. Ruffo 
sang with far greater art than at his previous appearance. 


LitutiAN Wiesike’s REcITAL. 


The song recital given by Lillian Wiesike at Steinert 
Hall on Monday afternoon brought a small but apprecia- 
tive audience. News of Mme. Wiesike’s successful New 
York recital, the report of which was recorded in a recent 
number of the Musica Courter, aroused pleasurable an- 
ticipations, and these anticipations were more than realized 
on this occasion. The possessor of a lyric soprano voice 
of lovely quality, remarkably we!l produced and skilfully 
handled, Mme. Wiesike displayed in addition to this, genu- 
ine emotional expression and understanding as an interpre- 
ter. In matters of diction, phrasing and vocal technic the 
singer proved herself unusually adept. Coenraad V. Bos 
played her accompaniments and appeared as soloist, playing 
the Mozart C major sonata. 

Boston Nores, 

Edith Thompson, the gifted Boston pianist who made 
such a successful appearance with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra earlier in the season, has been engaged as a 
result of this appearance for a recital in Chicago early in 
March. 

Henri Danges, the splendid French baritone of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, made three concert appearances in 
New England during last week, in Worcester, Haverhill 
and Northampton, Mass., when he was associated with 
other members of the Boston Opera Company in oratorio 
and solo numbers. 

A program of compositions by Arthur Foote was given 
at the Chickering piano warerooms on Tuesday evening, 
January 27, with the composer at the piano and Bessie 
Bell Collier, violinist, assisting. 

George H. Boynton, an unusually promising young tenor, 
who like so many others owes his splendid vocal training 

» Arthur J. Hubbard, of this city, has just been engaged 
as tenor soloist at the Central Congregational Church, 
where he will take the place vacated by Arthur Hackett, 
another Hubbard pupil, who has accepted a more lucrative 
call from the Columbus Avenue Universalist Church. 

Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, a professional pupil of 
the well known vocal teacher, Harriet Eudora Barrows, 
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has just been engaged as contralto soloist at the Union 
Congregational Church, of Providence, one of the largest 
churches of that city. 

The second concert of the People’s Orchestra of the 
Boston Music School (Jacques Hoffmann, conductor) will 
take place at Avenue Theatre, Sunday 
afternoon, Sundelius is to be the 
soloist. 


the Huntington 


February 15. Marie 


The Boston Symphony concerts of this week, though 
unfortunately not heard by this writer, were, according to 
report, remarkable for conducting of Dr. 
Muck, and the magnificent orchestral 
Brahms’ fourth symphony in E minor, the prelude to “Tris 
tan and Isolde,” 
Transfiguration.” 


the inspired 
performances of 


and the Strauss tone poem, “Death and 
Mme 


Beethoven's “Emperor” 


soloist, playing 


Carreflo was the 


concerto BLANCHE FREEDMAN. 


Benham’'s European Tributes. 





engagements in England, France, Ger- 


Austria, Russia, Belgium and Holland, Victor Ben 


Following his 
many, 
ham, the pianist, who has been so eminently successful in 
his concert abroad, will make an American 
tour. 

Berlin, 
following to say in regard to Mr. Benham’s ability: 

Victor B Bechstein Hall. His 


gram wos arranged in a most nanne fo that the great 


appearances 
Sudapest, Vienna and Geneva critics have had the 


nham gave a Chopin recital at 


nteresting 





enthusiasm of the public was well rewar 


Mr. Benham is a pianist with healthy musical taste and a finely 
developed technic He played the A flat valse with great verve and 
F minor ballade and G flat impromptu a highly a tistic mar 








ner, the tome and treatment beir pl nazurkas were 
also very finely conceived The performance of the C minor nex 
turne was grandly c: 1 l the end of 


nceived. He had several « es at 


his program Berlin Allegemeine 


Victor Benham showed himself to be one of the greatest of Chop 


exponents. He has a superb tone, beautiful technic and a profoundly 


poetic insight Berlin Tageblatt, October 19, 16 


The soloist was Victor Benham, who gave an ideal performance 





of the Schumann concert The first movement was played in a 
highly romantic way, the cadenza being a great tour de force The 
intermezzo was a great delight and the finale has ne been played 
with more brilliance, fire ani finish Budapest Lloyd, Octob« 
1912 

Victor Benham introduced himself s a noteworthy Chopin ex 


ponent at a recital which he gave at Boessendorfer Hall He achieve 
Vienna Zeit, Oct 


a great success by the excellence of his 1 neg 


ber 26, 1912 





Victor Benham displayed a truly magnificent technic 





pin recital and showed himself to be a pianist of rare d 
Vienna Montags Currier, October 21, 19 

Victor Benham came here unknown and without declAme at once 
established himself as one f the greatest living artists His pe 
formance of Bach. Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin was a triumpl 
in all respects.-Journal de Geneve, November 4, 1912 

Riesler, D’Albert and Rosent have played here this seasor 
The public recognizes in them the qualities of the mighty An 
known artist, an American, Benham by name ame and conquere 
and placed himself upon the very ghest pinnacle of perfect art 


he ovation which he received was a just tribute to such art where 


criticism is unnecessary and only admiration seems fitting La 


Suisse, 


November 3, 1912 (Advertisement 


Case and Gerardy with Mozart Society. 


To its already long list of excellent musicales, the New 
York Mozart added 
Anna Case, soprano, and Jean GePardy, cellist, at its fourth 
Saturday afternoon of the held February 7, at 
Hotel Astor, New York. To Mrs. Noble McConnell, presi- 


dent of the society, great for the success of 





Si ciety 





another when it presented 


season 


credit is duc 


these musicales 


The afternoon program was made up of the following 
numbers : 
Aus Meinen Grossen Schmerze Robert Franz 
Eclogue Delibes 
Thy Hidden Gems Are Rich Beyond All Measure 


N. Rimsky-Korsakow 


Cacilie Richard Strauss 





Variaticns 


Aria, Bell 


Delibes 


Suite for violoncello, Allegro—Adagio Soccherini 
Mr, Gerardy 

Ah, Love but a Day 

The Wind that Shakes the Barley 

That’s the Werid in June s 

Fire Alex 

Miss Case 

Air on Bac} 

Abendlied Schumann 

Am Springbrunnen Davidoff 


Mrs. Beach 
Claasen 
Spross 


Russe! 


Sacred 


Mr. Gerardy 

Miss Case, one of the youngest sopranos of the Metro- 
politan Opera forces, was not only in fine voice on Satur- 
day afternoon, and sang with the finish and charm of a 
much more mature artist, but she was, as usual, charming 
in appearance and manner. 

The Mozart Society is especially to be congratulated on 
being able to procure Mr. Gerardy for an afternoon con- 





cert. The Belgian cellist is too well known to call for 
lengthy discussion on this occasion. Suffice it to say, he 
was superb. 

Charles Gilbert Spross accompanied Miss 
Camille Decreus, Mr. Gerardy. 


Case and 





p ° 
Samoiloff Pupils Sing. 

For the fourth time this season Lazar S. Samoiloff, t 

Russian and teacher 

Ruffo, 


} 
ie 


baritone singing recommended | 

Sammarco, Chaliapine and others, gave a pupi's 
concert, February 7, Chamber Music Hall, New York, be 
“ 


ing filled with an applausive audience, The program con 
tained much modern music, starting with Jean Barondess 





LAZAR § 


SAMOILOFF 


who possesses a powerful dramatic soprano voice of sweet 


ness and good schooling, especially noticeable in the 


“Aida” aria. 
Martha M 


Dreier has a lyric coloratura soprano voice 
lent quality; she F 


f excel sang the “Faust” aria with ease 
and temperament, followed by Woodman’s “Birthday” song 
Mabel Hall Smith, 
an exceptional voice (mezzo-soprano), has fine 
with Mr 


fine natural ability. 


as encore a handsome woman w:th 
rich c rhe r 


Samoiloff she shows grea 


Her high B flat 


n the few lessons 


talent and had reso 


nance, and her phrasing was good. Misses E. Jacobso. 
and N. Vizetelli, both young girls, sang beautifully; they 


too, have 


resonance of voice, promising much for their fu 


tures Mrs. Watson has a rich dramatic soprano organ 
the “Indian Love Lyrics” were sung with understanding 
and temperament. She has captivating personality. Mr 


Walfish and Miss Illoway sang their solos with good voic 


quality and expression The latter's progress ts not 
able Fernanda Elisou showed her beautiful ntralto 
voice and artistic nature in the “Giaconda” aria She 


well known on the concert stage 
sary for success in opera. 
Mr. Allen, 
, 


arias with round and beautiful voice, of lyric quality. He 


tenor, sang the “Pagliacci” and “Boheme 


too, has been heard several times, and is steadily improv 


ing. Harry Hepner is one of Mr. Samoiloff’s senior pupils 


his tenor voice has exceptional quality, and, like Caruso 


he can put a sob in his voice, of affecting quality He is 
located in Pittsburgh, Pa.. coming on to the metropol 

especially to sing at his old teacher's concert His arias 
were from “Elise d'Amour” and “Tosca.” The trio from 


“Carmen,” duet from “Traviata” and quartet from “Rig 
letto” constituted the effective ensemble numbers T 
were sung with that ardent temperament characterjsti 
the singing of the Samoiloff pjupils Max Jacobs played 


violin obbligatos and a solo (“Gypsy Dances’) 


with his tone, technic and style 


Mme. Okun was accompanist for the concert 
baritone of the quarte 
+} 


Upon his appearance as 





Samoiloff won an ovation from the audience, who thus rt 
warded him for the evening's enjoyment Im the urs 
f the season he brings his qualified pup forward in 
public recitals, the preceding one taking place at Coope 
Union Hall; at all e thousands of hearers ge / 
nite idea of his work as vocal teacher f the be nto ar 
f singing 
Philharmonic Sunday Matinee. 

Ischaikowsky's fourt! mophony wa t] pr 
feature of the New York Philharmonic concert on Sund 
afternoon, February 8. and this splendid wor ad ar 
usually fine rendition and was enthusiastically 1 
The orchestra brings out with tremendous force the strorg¢ 
and virile passages which this work ntains, especia'l 
the great climax of the first movement The other orches 


tral numbers were a prelude, choral and fugue (Bach), ar 
ranged by Abert; a curious combination of various 


lated Bach compositions arranged in a scholarly manner 


utir 





but with little inspiration or color in the orchestratian 
and the entr’acte and ballet music from Schubert's “Rosa 
munde,” which was most charmingly and delicately played 

The soloist of the afternoon was Ruth Deyo, who pe 
formed the Schumann concerto and orchestra 
Miss Deyo is a Harold 


ways worthy of She is possessed of a ver 


for piano 
pupil of Bauer, and is in ma 
her teacher 
; 


thorough technical equipment, and is evidently deeply a 


tr musical. 





Her interpretation of the Schumann 


yrought out the romantic character of 
. 


intended by the « Her touch is light 





and her tone generally warm and s 





was an occasional tendency toward forcing a 





which, however, might very ll be due t 
artist’s inexperience in playing in s rge an audi 
as Carnegie Hall. The general impression of her p 


nee was excellent 














rhe announcement of a recital, February 7 ya 
pupils of Sergei Kiibansky attracted a large crowd 
terested steners t Wanamaker Aud t ! rg 
was the tte lance t the aud rium was tf t 
ast Seat ry f 1 to b 1 and ur OF 
turned away 
Alexander Russe!l opened e program wit ff 
ire by Batiste rhis was f wed the RK n 
duet, “Wanderer's Night Song sung effectively by M: 
Cooper and Miss Cannon Mrs. A. Marcheld gave grea 
pleasure with three ngs, and received spontaneous ap 
plause She has learned | 1s er beautifu resonan 
alto voice artistically, and interprets wel 
P. F. Eichhorn in his group of son d y 
developed art and lerstanding of the mu und uses h 
sympathetic voice to great vdvantage He responded w 
an encore 
Miss Cannon, w came as a ntralto to Mr. Klibans 
as, under his training, dev i 1 rano with br 
ant high tones. She sang the aria from “La T ; Ss 
displayed decided atic talent iterpretation 
Mrs. Cooper’ sutiful and appealing contralto \ 
wa gain heard ig f g rhe ng a 
neelled three of | f t of ind 
which, however, w t apparent any of the re 
lered by her S vas ft ed with ent 1 
Marie | use Wagne t y ng ramat sopra g 
Dich Theure Hall | “Rosary Spring B 
wit! >» mucl llian and artist ‘ ! 
t piano tone that she aroused great usia an 
xl to give tw r res Mis Wagener has al that 
neoded to mak a splendid era nger nee, lo an 
tage pres 
Mr Klibans N W ebe t ! { 
me » t recita 5 rou med t t 
through her striking . esence an on sl drat 
it 4 y » a i ) } t 
pr ta I { | ! » ’ 1 ! : ‘ ‘yy 
to the Hie land sprig Will t 
ross, a R ‘ ; Song 
ma ‘ d by a et fron Tale 
ng by Miss Car ind Mrs. Cooper; tl 
! narkaDiy 
Is showed, it ee and na al vy 
production, at artist nt retation, the training ar 
pe n ta aster Ww e pers ity s reflected 
ca I eir pora VJ eathn ntr i ntel gent 
the mezza voce, are a hig re to their master, w 
recita ire invariab fa acte irely be found 
periormance it kind 
Special credit should be a rded Alice M. Shaw, *w 
companied t re program fr emor ind eo 
‘ mp ! I Little Man in Gray was eff 
e! ing Miss (Cannon 
Blauvelt Sings in Brooklyn Concert. 
Lillian Blauvelt, the well know prano, Ww 
by nearly 2,000 people in a concert given Satur 
ing, February 7, b e Brook Tea t \ cjat 
Kismet Temp! B mK Ag M me Bl t wor ! 
ration by exquizite art, beautiful ur ‘ 
terpretation 
Her second g » of ng Pourqu De libe 
Rodel i 1. Handel, re ed wit rtisti 
ble style and fine legat were particularly apps 
Aside from her ! git amd te n ] 
portrayed t ng Boler De ef ( 
Papillon Lamor Mme. Blauvelt Posse t Irar 
ty. good taste and keen insight The nt 





for her singing was great 


ano Manno disclosed a ¥v e of 


(rac } 
Hane Kronold’s cello numbers were sincere! 
by the audience 
Walther Kiesewetter’s accompanime rere 9 


worthy 
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Constance Purdy’s Boston Recital. 


first Boston recital of this season, given in Jordan 
the evening of January 28, Constance Purdy. won 
This American contralto, who 
wn as an extraofdinary interpreter of 
he unanimous praise of the Boston 
She did not limit her song num- 
mecert, but shared her pro- 
Apparently this did not 
for they seemed to be 
nevertheless, they 
and design” and 


brilliant success 
well kn 
ksongs, won t 
music lovers. 
ssian works at this c 
American composers 
music critics, 
the Russian works; 
gram as having “purpose 
{ at an early return engagement, taking it upon 
» make the assertion that another concert must 
be accompanied with extreme interest on the part 
ment. 
satisfactory treatment from those 
speaks well for Miss Pur- 
of rare beauty, the 
h charms the ear. A pure sonority 
and a deftness at charac- 
ious effort are two qualities in par- 


foston music el 
ch unusually 
England authorities 


Her singing reveals a voice 
onance f whi 


n het sustained tones, 


*sses 
ympanied at the piano and her artis- 


rk added much to the many pleas- 


reproduced herewith: 
Branscombe 
John Carpenter 
Marion Bauer 
.MeMillan 
I Morris Class 
Ward-Stephens 
Farwell 
Mabel Daniels 
. Glinka 
. .Dargomijsky 
. - Balakirev 
Moussorgsky 
Moussorgsky 





CENTURY 


CONCERT 
BUREAU 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Direction: 
Per.Add.: Pennsylvania 


In the Corner 

The Mushrooms 

Daylight May Reign 
Song of the Shepherd Lehi 
The Distant Shores 


Martha S. Steele Sings for Equal Suffrage. 


On Wednesday afternoon, February 11, Martha S. Steele 
will sing at an equal suffrage meeting, at the home of 
Mrs. Wallace J. Tener, “Banaveen House,” Sewickley, Pa. 
Thursday evening, February 26, she will give a recital for 
the Fortnightly Club, of Johnstown, Pa, Following is the 
program she will present: 





Lungi dal Caro Bene 

Verhorgenheit 

Im Herbst 

Dis Ta |, cand kde Ob 66aso8ts pike CesehibmcalcesVideebavewe Strauss 
Heienlithe -AgMerGerate oi.s os. cave ctdbudbon Wresdcctesice Strauss 
Aria from Nadeschda, Ah! My Heart Is Weary Goring-Thomas 
Three songs to Odysseus...................Chas. Wakefield Cadman 
WIGMGE sb-o6 occpege tpintccs cccde sc opegvaces tneseeodortion Schumann 
Ich Grolle Nicht Schumann 
a EO er eee 
Von Ewiger Liebe 

Der Schmied 

Meine Liebe ist grin 

The Wn. TNE ik o.ci soc dda Keo ca bceces cekebesisawiaaie Nevin 
The Eagle Grant-Schaefer 
AD TN shins cancatath tens hove dcces) eee ad Cadman 
The. Rae “TOR. TOW, « 0K onc Mig ccs csc Pi's Abvirsl cegpedives Cadman 
Love 56 Ge Wee, 66 655 0864 RWW se corte. pi Aaa MacFayden 





“I sold that opera singer an overcoat ahd all he did was 
to sing high ‘C’” 

“What on earth did he mean by that?” 

“Well, I had offered to take his note for it.”— 
St. Louis dateeisinstansx: 


you see, 


Song Recital by Paul Reimers. 


A song recital that should be of interest to the society 
people of New York will be that of Raul Reimers, the 
popular young tenor, at the Little Theatre, next Tuesday 
afternoon, February 17. 

Owing to his numerous private engagements it was, 
until up to within a few days ago, thought he would be 
unable to give a New York recital this season. Mr. Rei- 
mers has recently taken long trips to some of the Western 
cities to fill dates that had to be cancelled by other artists. 
In both Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, where he went prac- 
tically unknown, he made brilliant successes. 


Mr. Reimers will give the following program: 


Alinde 

Wanderer’s Nachtlied 
Nacht und Triume 
Des Musensohn 
International folksongs. 


Song cycle, An die ferne 








WANTED 





WANTED —Position as a director of music department in 
a college or as vocal teacher in a conservatory, by a 
gentleman having credentials and experience. Address 
“S. C. E.,” care the Musrcat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y. : 





TEACHERS WANTED 


SEVERAL first class teachers of voice culture, men and 
women, with good voices, at excellent salaries. A lady 
teacher of voice and piano with attractive soprano voice, 
at $1,000 and home. Several fine directors of music, 
men at satisfactory salaries. The Interstate Teachers’ 
Agency, Macheca Building, New Orleans. 
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LYCEUM 
AND 
CONCERT 
HALL 


To Rent for Con- 
certs, Recitals, Lec- 
tures, Theatricals, 


Leading Artists of 
the Century are 
available for Con- 
certs in Cities not 
more than 1000 
Miles from New 


R 
°o 
B 
E 
R Assistant 
T Coseh, Seerese otter Wan 


RUEBELING 


tortie Wa, desnretcense 29 








etc. 


For Terms and other 
Particelars Address Address 


LYCEUM DEP’T.| CONCERT DEPT 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Central Park West, at 62d and 63d Sts., New York 


York. 





—_ WALLER, coaen 


Boston Opert Co 








Phone Ccltumbus 8800 








Connected with Mr. 

Charles Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre and 
Companies 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


or 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


“THE KRAKAUER” 





Nellie 
Strong 
Pianist, Teacher, 





FOUnote ry 1888 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
President 


Fer Catalogue ond Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Reom 145, Carnegie Hall, New York 











Address: W: 





MARTHA S. STEELE toxic. 


Concert 


The Clendensing, 202 W. 103 St. 


STEVENSON 


Lecturer 


Does it pay to put the very best of every- 
om into a pene or any other manufac- 
tured product? Does the musical public 
appreciate the untiring effort of the viene 
manufacturer to produce the best? 

An emphatic answer to, this question lies 


Tol. 3610 River 





Recital Oratorio 
and Fair Oaks Streets 





JOHN Composer Pianist 
Concert and Recitals 
Room '6. Metropolites 
Opera House Buliding 


R 
I 
Cc 
H 
A 
R 
D 


KNOTT S Baritone 


in the steady wth and eos 
rd A great institution. more than 
-five years it has Rey the policy of 
sted the best at a fair price, and the 
Reverican public has responded with gener- 
ous recognition of honest value, 
This company may be depended upon now 
and in the future years to produce the very 
best in pianos that lon ae ge trained 








Coburg School of 


«ial Highnese DUCHESS MARIE, Hon. Pree. GRAND 

UKE RIL, President Baroness von HORST. Fall 
operatic « course $150 yeer. Incindes Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Repertoire, Acting, Stage Practice, Free edmission to 
Reyes! Opere. Public appearances before royalty. 


Ceburg School ef Opera, Coburg, Germany. 


Clarence EIDAM 


Ninth Fleer, Auditeriom Building - — CHICAGO 


GAY DONALDSON 


‘BARITONE 
13100 Euclid Avenuc, Cleveland. Ohio 


Opera Repel ced te 


: PELTON-JONES 


HARPSICHORDIST | 
3 West 92nd St., New York. Phone, River 3647 





THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. H 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
\tiploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 





Cue, 0 Ong Ge etree 
Peone 2436 Colombes 











LEY Pianist 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM JOHN HALL 


TENOR 


Teacher of Artistic Singing. Scientific Veice Production 
and Bas ish Diction 








Tweive years contingous stody io Europe 
under best masters 


Suite 29 and 30, Musicel Art Bldg, St. Louis 








MRS. FRANKLYN W MIGHT 


CON 
Musical Art Bidg. pamanees: Louis, Mo. 








ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicago 


Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN 


Teseker of Volee “*Barcle Methed.”” Recital, Gratorie and Opere 
Address 70 Westiend Avenues, Boston Tet. 308 Gack Bay 


EBRYANT 


Dramatic Soprano 
Direction 0. J. EHRGOTT 
FISK AGENCY. 166 Sth AVENUE 

Tol. $871 Gramerey 











GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY “tvenvwaene 


East End, Pittsburg, Pa 





uct MONCRIEF 


CON TRALTO 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 67th St. New York 


brains, fine workm i ample re- 
sources can bring forth, and to sell it at a 
price that will give the fullest measure of 
value to the purchaser. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
195 CYPRESS AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















Send postal for art catalog. 
TOTAL 


i § BOWNE In America meriod Janeen. 194 


Hotel Claridge, Bay and 44th St. Tol. 700 vat 








HILDA von 


TAUBE 
Pianist, 


AMERICA 
ag ng 
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THE 


Paldwin 


PIANO 













“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


It satisfies me completely.” 












“ A great Piano! —Pugne 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.”"—Sembrich 





THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VW. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 


ALEXANDER | wiSic 


Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn “It is a permanent educational 


holding the same promimeat 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Founded 1867 Da. F. Ziscrenp, President 
48th YEAR 
All Branches of 


| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
| 


School ef Opera 
School of Acting 
School of Expression 
Modern Languages 


imestitution, 


tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
Columbian Museum in their respective depart 











¢ | ments of educational labor.”—Gee. pton 
Graduates eagerly sought for positions | ; “hic : 
of influence and responsibility ef Me Ce pcm 
| Catalog Maitep Free on request to 
j | 
saegeneed winneterte School, CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
° rector | . 

30 Huntington Avenue ‘ Boston | G24 So. Michigna Ave., Chicage 


ELIZABETH GUNNINGHAM esr: sconce 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


Pe AS SBER ie CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


Crand and ~~ yee Aves hse Souda 
2200 St. Louis Ave Mo 

The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West. 

Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Pupils and Other Free Advantages. 

Open All Year Terms Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 


Established in 1886. Catalogues Free 








51 Competent Teachers in all ite Branches. 








e SOPRANO 
+ Address: 

H 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4570 Schuyler 

a Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
B Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. : Geo. Dixson, 
o Torento; Shannah Cumming, ioe. Blood 
~ 7 got Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
a 1425 Broadway, New York terri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller 

E Met. Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





Concert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


'BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
Teacher of Singing and BOWS 


Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 


STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











of ‘Great is Aliah,“* “The Butterfly," “Ave Marie.” 
Composer Violas and "Cellos 
/ Artists know the rarity of 
} vv s * hume cs are 
. | “eweet'’ ly wre oA 
fim al issin y «how 
ranberry Fiano \chool mech ve 
; ~~ “ esare ie 
the “e nien 
ony be ame rrvennewm, 


sympathy . pertes otopem 
fitha, stopped ‘ithe, therets, 
octaves, clear harmonica, 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers pore pitz \ atotones distinct 
Artistic Piano Playing arveg gos distinc! in shake, 

Rep " tif and staccato and withal 

THE FAELTEN SYSTEM Quick) reepewsive to bew- 

presaure from. rea! pianiesd 

pees mane Hall—New York ne foremime. tt you 

si a eee have wach s viekn you may 
not be interested . if youhave 

Det you wi lbe interesten in 

CONCERT DIRECTION ecarneree 


Touch’'—which lw ilgtadh 
mail you FREE, and whic 

coutzins opinions trom 
world famous artiste who 
use REINDAHL VIOLINS. 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. |. 


Violins sent toe respen- 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison with 
other sew or famous 








Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin old violias. If desired, 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic eradoal charge ac- 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, eindah! Gra Model cousts opened. 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Ber in prem P - Ins Eek 

Representative of more than 400 artists, inclyd- ees ae tieeems or 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Phibaud, Kreisler, ce aides K 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio | ®""* Somennor alle eo KNUTE REINDABL 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the | Leonora Jackson Emile Sauret 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | Leon Samatini Frvz Kretsier Atellor, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
fikisch. Aust Shovguend ray med Bull §9 East Yeo Seren Street 


Principal Agency tor Music Teachers } CHICAGO, ILLIPOIS. U S.A. 





A. B. GHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 











Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 
Reference The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musticas 

4 IER 
Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Moders 


Ideal Resdeace 


Languages, School of Opera 
Postions 


| Department for Young Ladies 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
MRUSIC Etter Covey tireete 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 


STERLING EIN 


High Standard ef Construction DERBY, Cola. CONN. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


es Went ae | Se New York City. Ralfe Leech Sterner, directer 
connected bu 
wv 


secured for qualibed pupils. 
The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed om request 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























—— situated between Central Park and 
the Hudeoe Rive ventas Music and the Arts taught from the 
begimning to the fini ¥, a taculty composed of 
New ork’s Modern, 





America’s Most Eminent Teachers. Up Te Date 
usic Se with Dormitories and Ch ase. Terme, in- 
Soneert Weekly cluding twitiea, prectiaing, <%., o@ ea. Send fee beokies, 

















STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 


FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Coneervatory Development in all branches of music Opera and Dramatic School ‘omplete training 
for the stage Orcheetra School (compriaing ell solo and orchestra inetruments Sominary Rp 
clal training for teachers 
Private and Ensemble Classes 

Principal Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, I’rofeasor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOO. 
Gtora. “BERTRAM. THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG BREITNER, |) PAUL LUTS- 
ENKO, GUNTHER, FREUDENBERG 

Singing—Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINOER (Royal Ohember Singer), THILA PLAICHINGER 
(Chamber Singer FRANCESCHIN fg, teers ae ROTHMUUHL Re yal Chamber Singer 
(Opera School), KARL MAYER Revel Cha mbe GEN BRIEGER 


Violin—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER “PrEDEMAMD. 8AM PRANKO MAX GRUE.- 
BERG 


. ete 
WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, ARTEUR WILLNER, ete 


Theory and Composition 
Courses in the OSTROVEKY METHOD for violinists, cellists and planiete cod Hand De 


velopment Send for catalogue and annual report. lupils received at any 


Royal Conservatory of Music ane Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructers 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times bagts 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directoriturm 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Prom gm and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dreecrors: Cam Harm, Aucust Fratmcxe. 


instruction im al] branches of music from frat Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest pertection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 
Thirty-cight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
protessors 








TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 

Jona B. Calvert, D. D., President 212 West 50th St.. 
The Paculty and Examiners 

lohn Cornelius Griggs 








New York City 


Paul Savage 


H. Rawlins Baker 


Mary Fidelia Bart Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittenden Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditto Sara lernigan Wm. F. Sherman 

Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 


Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington 
28th SEASON 


MATE S. CHITTENDEN, D 
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ISTEINWAY 
: PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANBARD PIANOS OF THE WORLP 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Riker Avenue 


AND 


St Pauil Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 

Werereoms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.,W . London 
JunGternstieg 34, Hamburg. and 
Moeniggraeectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


® @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by : 


JEVWETT PIANO CO. - - 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 




















The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 
,. Ja 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 





a, 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


It is built to satisfy the most 
y y cultivated tastes 


‘. 

A 4 4 The advantage of such a piano 
a appeals at once to the discrimi- 

nating intelligence of the leading 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 
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